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In bringing out this Volume before the public our chief aim 
has been to see that the views expressed in the theses, which 
represent the different religious sects in India, have been correctly 
set forth. To secure this end, the proof-sheets had to be sent, 
as far as possible, to the theses-writers themselves after the 
manuscripts had been revised by the Editorial staff of the Conven¬ 
tion Committee ; this accounts for the rather late appearance of 
this Volume. 

As promised in the Preface to Vol. I, we have made an attempt 
to give an outline of the evolution of religious ideas beyond 
India in our Introduction to the present volume. The relation 
of the Aryan religion to the rest of the religions represented in 
these volumes has been traced out side, by side with their indepen¬ 
dent growths, from the lives and j.ayings of the Teachers of the 
respective religions. But owing to the vastness of the subject and 
consequent want of space we might not have been able to do full 
justice to the different systems of Religion dealt with. We therefore 
crave the indulgence of our readers for any short-comings that 
might have crept into it. 

In conclusion the Society/ beg to offer their heart felt thanks 
to the public and the press who have, by their sympathy and support, 
encouraged us in bringing these volumes to light and special 
mention should be made, in this connection, of the name- of His 
Highness the Maharaja BaWadur of Durbhanga, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Cossimbazar amd Kumar Narendra Nath Mitra of 
Calcutta, 

Calcutta, WhE VIVEKANANDA SOCIETY. 
The 2nd Novr /p/o.J 
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INTRODUCTION. 



A SHOK'r ACCOUNT OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS BEYOND INDIA. 


SHIlE India had been witnessing powerful reli- 
giius upheavals from remote antiquity, the 
other parr of the world have not been wanting in great 
’sir S of religious thoughts and ideals from times 
con\ u The resultant of these movements is the 

immemo & Time has come when a compara- 

vvorlc °L Q f t i ieS e movements is greatly needed to 
ttve stuav ^ ^ | ove anfl sym p at hy, broad-hearted 
toster a ^ toleration amongst peoples professing 
ne^s ^ a V r ee£ } s . We believe religious conventions 
T K ’resit way to bring about this wished-fof 

wi g° a |j ]- ; n( ]j e j n the hearts of many a desire to 
eii(> and , 

r truth. 

search a. . c . 

T ing of the religious movernencs of the past 

, ■ , . dia, we shall have to refer again and again 

e y . 5 c India of the pastas well as to the India 
1 ^Todern times. It must be stated clearly at 


*-^-^rtain ths original home of the Aryan race is stiil a puzzle 

* “ ? aS( ians It is scarcely safe to proceed on imaginary grom ids 
with anqu theories extinguishing the glimpses of light, which are 
and set ud Qm anc | ent recor ds, about the pre-historic period rhc 
obtainab ich are believed to be the oldest record inexistence, do 
Rigvedas e ment , on that t he Rishis and the people, who chanted 
nt anyv the infinite powers of nature, had come from anyplace, 
hymn ]j m j ts t> f t j ie so ra ]led Brumhavatu ,, between the river 
$ beyond t rsoot j) anc ] Drishadwati (probably Caggar or frhagg ar in 
V v>araswati sirhind) both of which originally flowed Iron, the luma- 
Ambalaar e novv lost in thc sa nds of the desert in Rajputana. If it 
layas, but « lhat lhe Ind ian Aryans had migrated from beyond the 
weie a f ac re ; orence to their original home (so dear to man | where 
Indus, sorm have been> wou i d naturally have appeared in the numerous 
ever it migr n fbfi s j m p ie habits and cus 1 ims of that primitive race have 
Su/ctas wher d NV j t h almost childlike simplicity. Inmost of the oldest 
been descril 








outset, that at such a distant period, it is impos¬ 
sible to ascertain accurately the dates and birthplaces 
of those great personages, excepting perhaps of a very 
limited few, who had been the director; of human 
thoughts and human activities. Amongst ;uch, it will 
be possible for us to refer only to a few gnat names. 


Two contrary ideas appear to have been domi¬ 
nating the human mind in its attempts to grapple with 
the mystery of the Universe. In the or .j we discern 
a recognition of unity as the underlyii-r principle 
The two ruling governing the apparent ^ultinlicity 

ccrccpts. and variety in the univers' , 

_ i _ fie One 

Sanskrit Scriptures and epic poems, we find allusion ma<f 7"— j- 

Deluge, which washed away the older creation except Bai^ to t,lcrcat 
who was sav2d from the flood in a ship. The SatapatP y Manu > 
the Rigveda gives an interesting legend about the Delug 
how Manu built a ship, at the instance of the Divine , escribes 
apprised him of the approaching calamity and tied her V V 10 ., ac i 
the Fish and landed her on the Himalayas, after the f 100c' 1 ie 10 . rriS 
the Mahabharata, Manu embarked in the ship witl 1 th iCcorc, »ng to 

.‘the same story is reproduced in the Matsaya, B hag* ^ ven , 

Puranas .’ (Dawson's Class. Die. Hind. Myth.;. T'ne 5 ; 

has the following Ch. 3 Bk I. 4 .when the ocean delut la { ' taL 

Chakshusha Manantar , he appeared as a Fish aud sav *£ e . ea ^ * n 
Manu in a ship l.ke earth (in miniature).’ Baiva wata 

According to the Hebrew Scriptures Noah and his fan 
from the Deluge by an ark, which rested on mount An^ 
appears, that two progenitors of the present human X7\[ at \ / thu5 J 
from the deluge by adopting the only possible means o* ™ * savecl 
water (viz, a boat or ship) in two different countries. es £ * ,om 

Unless facts are found to discredit the authority c. . > 
records of the human race on the point in question, there c- » oldest 
thf;'t the so called Indian Aryans descended from Baiv}\ n ‘° doubt 
anti had their original home in the south Himalayan tract" " 7 , 1 
in the course of time over the rest of the Peninsula, in /' xlencle d 

as the descendants of Noah spread Over Western Asia. \ an ? e wa ^ 

of jiny substantial data, it is idle to speculate that Noah a ' J: ^ ,:>se oce 
identical and the same, a theory which is neither necessa , a ** u w ^ rc 
Fro/ 11 Manu are derived the words 4 Manushya* 'Manuja* /\/ na , , 

which means man. The word 'man* itself points to the san ' \Binaya, 

r (jr 1 7 1 n ' 

V ide the footnote on the word ‘The Aryas’ in “A 
Anciei/t Geography of Asia (compiled from Valmiki t )te on the 
Mr. Nc,*bin Chandra Das, m.a. » nayan) by 


In tlve post Vedic period, Afganistan was also include 
ent Indin. e,n the Ana- 

•e 
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the root of the many—the One, the only reality. The 
so-called many are but the infinite ways in which the 
One is manifesting Itself. But the One is ever One, 
nothing can take away its character of Oneness oi 
Fullness ; it is Purnam, the Whole, the ever Whole— 

Re^a his view 

point, the so-called world with all its relativities, its joys 
and sorrows, pains and pleasures, days and nights &c., 
is but a chimera, and the goal of all human activities 
is but the realization of man’s own^ identity and in¬ 
separable character from this basic Unity. 

The second idea is that there are two distinct 
entities, one being opposed to the othei, though each 
of them seems to be infinite in its own way. All that 
is good or develops into what is good in creation, 
proceeds from one of these two entities, while the 
other is the progenitor of all that is evil and is res¬ 
ponsible for the chaos or the disorder that is in the 
universe. The one is the presiding deity of ovei all 
is spiritual ; the other is the supreme ruler of all 
that flesh is heir to. 


We propose to designate the first of these two, 
as the Aryan idea and the second which recognises a 
Aryan and fundamental duality behind the world 

Aryan. system as the «< -Aryan idea t.e., the 

idea which is not Aryan. Scholars have classified 
races from philological and other points of view. We 
have nothing to do with those classifications here 
We do not care much whether the Aryans came from 
Central Asia or from the Arctic regions, whence they 
migrated into different lands. On the contiaiy, it 
is possible that there had been races 
Philology, not , different types in different places 
trace history, as and in different climates, like tne na- 
idcas - tural divisions of plants and animals 

in different parts of the earth and that the Aryans were 



misr/tf 



the original dwellers though not the only dwellers, 
of the India of the past. It may also be stated that 
they ventured to travel to the farthest corners of 
the globe to preach their unique idea of Oneness. 
We think, philology is not the surest guide to trace 
the origin of races. Natural religion is essentially- a 
human phenomenon ; so also is speech. If therefore 
natural religion can be the same everywhere, would 
if at all be a matter of surprise that words express¬ 
ing universal human concepts eg., father, mother, 
brother &c., should have a striking phonetic resem¬ 
blance in the different parts of the world ? The simi- 
Thcories. larity of many other words might have 

been due to the interchange of ideas 
consequent on the intermingling of races. It seems 
also plausible that the Aryans, being the first race 
advanced in power and civilization, became the 
teachers of other races and this fact can be held to 
explain a good deal of similarity that is noticeable in 
the ways in which various peoples try to explain their 
ideas in language. I o us, therefore, the best course 
is to approach the problem of human classification 
from the standpoint of ideas, which is perhaps the 
broadest principle to take one’s stand on. 

I he idea of Oneness is to be found only in the 
Vedas. Even in the Rigveda sanghita,* which is only 
the prayer portion of the Vedas, this idea of Oneness 
pervades the whole book. I here, the Sun, the Fire, 
and other great forces of nature are worshipped as 
different personalities. But these personalities, in each 
The idea of ant ^ every case have been idealized. 
Veda*!* m the Each devotee chose his own ideal and 
tried to realize the Infinite or the One 
through his own ideal ; for there was no clash 
amongst the worshippers of different ideals. There 

, ' the Rigveda i s , acrording to most scholars, the oldest record of 

the Aryans. Some, however, suppose the Sam Veda to be the oldest. 
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was no fight for tribal gods. The Vedic prayers are 
not the utterances of the uncultured Aryan peasant 
bards ; they had far outreached that stage ot civiliza¬ 
tion. Each prayer breathes purity and strength. Each 
breathes the idea of Oneness. This idea of Oneness 
has found a clear expression in that memorable text— 
Ekam Sat Vipra Vahudha Vadanti (there is but One, 
the sages call It variously). The climax is reached 
in the Upanishads.* There, we find, for the first 
time in the whole history of mankind an attempt of 
the human mind to become one with that which is 
Truth itself, which is Knowledge itself and which 
is Infinite (Satyani, Jnanam, Anantam). It is the 
first attempt of the human mind to lose itself into I hat 
which is beyond all limitations and beyond all condi¬ 
tions, before Whose Majesty even time and space 
vanish into nothingness. Words cannot express It, 
mind fails to reach It, yet, through thoughts and 
words, must we struggle to realize this state. I wo 
wor ds—Atman and Brahman—have been used to 
convey Its meaning. 


Thus while, in this period of the Upanishads, the 
Aryan intellect had been soaring. infinitely high, a 
discordant note, distinct and emphatic, was discernible 
in certain quarters. It was the voice of Viroehana 
vitochana and and his followers, called the Asuras. 
indra. Indra and Viroehana went out for 

meditation. Being unable to realize Atman or Self, 
they both enquired about Its nature. On being ex¬ 
plained, Indra understood it to mean the Uh on- 
ditioned and Absolute to he Brahman or Atman 
and again went out for meditation to realize this ideal. 
Viroehana, on the other hand, took Atman or Sell to 
mean one's own body. So matter and material pros¬ 
perity, he took to be his ideal. Indra realized that 

* The Upanishads are the real Vedas. They are called the Veda-shir 
or the head of the Vedas. 
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everything in the universe as of one substance was 
one and unchangeable. He became one with Life 
itself and thus became immortal. Virochana sought 
for what is mutable and opposed to Oneness and 
thought in vain that this would lead him to immor¬ 
tality. We find a repetition of the self-same idea even 
in the Puranas. During the churning of the ocean, 
the nectar which gives immortality falls to the lot of 
Indra and the Devas, while the Asuras strive for it 
in vain. In the story of Indra and 

The schism in ... 1 

the religious world. Virochana, we may notice a growing 
The Devas and the tendency towards a split of opinion in 
matters spiritual which culminates at 
last in the formation of two rival parties, one of which 
comes to be known as that of the Devas while the 
other under the leadership of the great Shukracharya , 
passed under the name of the Asuras. These two 
classes originating from a difference of ideas, we have 
chosen here to designate as the Aryans and the ne- 
Aryans respectively. 


It is remarkable that the word A sura in the Rig- 
x veda meant sometimes ‘strength’ and 

sometimes “the giver of life”. It 
underwent a reproachful meaning alter the strife. 
Probably it had then begun to apply to one who was 
not Sura (Deva) ‘the shining one.’ 

India is a vast country and the Aryans were not 
the only people who had made their home here. There 
had been other peoples dwelling in the land. They 
often interfered with the worship of the Aryans. 
Most of the prayers in the Rigveda are for the pro¬ 
tection of these Aryans against the depradations of 
those primitive and inimical races. 

We find the story of the quarrel between the 
Devas and the Asuras in the Avesta of the Parsees 
also. It seems that the ne -Aryans of India came into 
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Aryans and ne- socia l relationship with the Aryans. 
Aryans in social re- We learn from the Puranas that many 
latlon ' of the 7je!-Aryans had Aryan fathers. 

These were called the Rakshas, the Asuras, the 
Daityas &c. They worshipped the gods of the Aryans 
and used to get favours and benedictions from them. 
But they seldom recognised the idea of Oneness of 
the Vedas. This very fact is corroborated by the 
Avesta of the Parsees* who had retained many of the 
Aryan ideas and were far more advanced in civilisation 
than other ne -Aryan races. 

The names of the gods in the Avesta have a 
striking similarity with those in the Rigveda. The 
‘Soma’ of the Vedas is the ‘Homa’ of the Avesta. The 
‘MithrcC of the Avesta means ‘friend - . ‘Hiithra 
brings light on earth. The Sanskrit Mitrd also means 
friend. Mitra is the Sun-god in the Vedas. The 
names ‘Indra,’ ‘Varuna’ &c. are also to 
and T the Avcsu Ia be found ' n the Avesta, though there 
Indra and the Daevas come in for a good 
deal of opprobrium and have a status assigned to them 
far below that of the Devas of the Aryans. Thirty- 
three in number are the gods in the Rigveda. Thirty- 
three are the guardian angels in the Yasna portion of 
the Avesta, to sustain and protect the religion estab¬ 
lished by Ah ura Mazda and preached by Zarathusk- 

* Indra and his followers were known as men of AtmaUhiddhi 
(knowledge that the Self, as distinguished from the body, is -ill in all). 
The Asuras were men of Dehatma-Buddhi (knowledge that identified the 
body with the self and consequently gives the first place to the body 
and its enjoyments). We learn from the Kamayana and the Puranas 
that the Asuras, Rakshas &c. disliked the idea of living the life of 
Ur dha-re fas (the practice of self-control, develoved into a life of 
celebacy or absolute continence devoted solely to the realization of »hc 
highest truths), which has always been considered to be the ideal life 
for an Aryan from the Vedic times (cf. Rigveda 1,71,3). It is perhaps 
for this that the Asuras were known as men of Dehatma-Buddhi. 

Mr. Modi, a writer of one of the theses on Zoroastrianism (the full 
report of which will be found in vol. I) says that Zoroastrianism does 
not enjoin celebacy &c. 
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tra. In the Rigveda, in 5,11,6, we find the following, 
“Oh Fire ! Thou hadst so long dwelt hidden in caves 
and forests ; the Angirasas have discovered Thee. 
Oh Angiras, Thou procreatest Thyself with great 
energy and hence they call Thee the child of Shakti 
(Energy or Strength). In the Gatha portion of the 
Avesta, Spitamct Zcurathishtra directs his followers to 
look upon the Angras with respect and reverence. 
For the Angras were well-versed in the knowledge of 
Fire-worship, The ancient Iranians called themselves 
the followers of Ahura Mazda . Ahura is the Assur , 
as Homa is the Soma of the Vedas. The word Ahura 
Mazda means the Omniscient Lord of Existence. 
We cannot definitely say whether the etymological 
meaning of the word had been so. To trace the origin 
of any idea, we must first go. into the etymology of a 
word. For by it, we can make out what the original 
conception was of the word i.e. the sense in which 
it was first used. The idea of God with the ancient 
Iranians was that He was All-knowing and that He 
was the Lord of Existence. The idea had developed 
from Nature to Nature’s God. So two 
the AsuraT ° f distinct entities are here recognised, God 
and Nature. Without God, Nature would 
be in chaos, for God is its Lord. The idea of Oneness 
in the sense we have used above* is not to be found 
here. 


There are some who hold that the idea of Oneness 
found in some Mandals of the Rigveda is of later 
development, as is most natural in the evolution of 
thought. Such an argument is the result of some 
pre-conceived notion. They take it for granted that 
the Aryans were mere shepherds, just on the thresh- 
hold of civilization who were struck with awe by the 
tremendous forces of nature and worshipped them. It 
is certain that the idea of Oneness had not developed 
in a day. But unfortunately, we have got only a poor 
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record of the pre-Vedic civilization scattered here and 
there in some of the Puranas. There, in the Rigveda 
is the idea of God, the Creator and the Destroyer, the 
All-knowing Lord, the Ruler over Nature and Her 
Laws. There, in the Rigveda is the idea of Oneness 
also. The former idea as recognised there has 
been taken only as the relative aspect of that One as 
has been discussed and explained in later times in the 
Vedanta philosophy. The ideas of duality and of One¬ 
ness are both to be found in the Upanishads also. 


As we have said, the Vedic Aryans had outgrown 
the primitive state of civilization, even in the sense in 
which it is now used. 1 hey had learnt to build palaces 
and had learnt to build sea-going vessels.>> 1 hey had 

a fair knowledge of the science of Astronomy!. 
They knew the science of medicine and surgery was 
not unknown to them. They could fight both on land 
and sea, could build forts, andhad even female warriors.j 
They perfectly knew the use of gold.!* We can go 
on adding proofs upon proofs to show that the Vedic 
Aryans had attained to a state of civilization, which it 
would be absurd to call primitive. 

Qng q! the prayers addressed to the god of hire 
runs thus, “The Omniscient, the Lord of the Uni¬ 
verse, luminous with many spaiks, the possessor of 
power and the giver of nutrition, reveals the deathless 
&c.” This is from the 3rd Mandal, 25,3 of the Rigveda. 
No such idea is, however, found in the ist Miaudab 
But from this, we cannot conclude that the idea in the 
-rd Mandal is of later development. For, whereas the 
Rishi in the 3rd Mandal is Vishwamitra, the Rishi 
of many a Snkia addressed to h ire is b\ his ion 

Kigveda, I, 25,7 ; I, 48,3 ; I, 182, 5 &c. &c. 

l)o I, 25,8 ; I, '64, 11, 12, ‘3, '4, >5 & c - &c - 

Do I, 34,6 : I, 40 4 ; I, 41.3 ; 1, "6,3>‘5 &c 

Do I, 126,2,3,4 ; l. 162,2 &c. See. 

P.—11.—B 
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Madhitchkanda, who again is the Rishi of many other - 
Suktas even of the 9th Mandal. The Rishi of one of 
the Suktas in the 10th Mandal is Kaushika, the great 
The successive grand father of Madhuchhanda. So is 
Mandats of the Rig- the case with many other Rishis. If 
sen Native''of a^pro- We follow up this line of investi- 

menf ve develop ' gation, which has unfortunately not 
been observed by many, we shall be 
convinced that the consecutive Mandals are not the 
products of a progressive development of thought. 

The idea of Oneness, as we have said, is unique with 
the Aryans and is to be found nowhere amongst the 
nations of the earth in earlier times. We do not 
mean any reflection upon any race. We only say 
that the mode of thinking with the we-Aryans had 
been different and apparently opposed to the charac¬ 
teristic Aryan way. The A vesta bears testimony to it. 

Let us now examine for a moment a few words 
used in the Rigveda and see what they meant, when 
they came into use. We find the word Aditi even 
The words, Aditi ’ n the first Mandal of the Rigveda. 
and Did in the Rig- Now this word is derived from the 
root Dita which signifies limiting, 
cutting up and dividing ; so Aditi means “that which 
cannot be limited, cannot be cut up and cannot be 
divided”—the one indivisible Unity beyond all limita¬ 
tions. Thus Aditi, whether a “product of abstract 
reasoning” or not, is surely not “the visible Infinite, 
visible with the naked eye, the endless expanse, beyond 
the clouds, beyond the sky”, as Max Muller opines. 

For that would leave it out of all relations with its 
correlative Diti which coming from the same root 
means the finite, the limited and hence the manifested 
universe.* 


* The reader should here note the significance of the Aryan concep¬ 
tion of the Devas as the children of Aditi, \shile the Asuras and others 
arc till regarded as the offspring of Diti. 
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It is only when the Aryans had preached their 
ideas to other nations that we find the highest religi¬ 
ous ideas amongst them. Take for instance the Logos 
of the Greeks." Logos at first simply meant the 
thought embodied in a word or sound. Heraclitus, 
who lived about B.C. 460, started the theory of the 
Logos. According to him the Logos was rather a 
° mode or law according to which Fire 

idea borrowed 8 from acts. The theory developed in its 
the Aryans. meaning in the hands of Philo, a con¬ 

temporary of Jesus (B. C. 20—A. D. 60),^ but he 
does not mention the name of Jesus. 1 he new 
meaning given to the Logos or YY ord was taken up 
by the Neo-Platonists of later date and this was due 
to the influence of the Hindu philosophers who 
lived in Alexandria and Greece about the time of 
Alexander the Great, B. C. 333 - 

<•.there seems to be some kind of evidence that an Indian 

philosopher had once visited Athens and had some personal 
intercourse with Socrates. That the Persians came to Greece and 
that their sacred literature was known in Greece, we can gather 
from the fact that Zoroaster’s name, as a teacher, was known 
perfectly well to Plato and Aristotle, and that in the third 
century B. C. Hernippus had made an analysis of the book of 
Zoroaster. This rests on the authority ot Pliny (.Science of Language, 

1, p. 280). As Northern India was under Persian sway, it is not 
impossible that not only the Persians, but the Indians also, came to 
Greece and made there the acquaintance of Greek philosophers. 
There is one passage which certainly deserves more attention 
than it has hitherto received. Euseibius (Prep. Ev., xi, 3) quotes 
a work on Platonic philosophy by Aristocles, who states therein 
on the authority of Aristoxenes, a pupil of Aristotle, that an Indian 
philosopher came to Athens, and had a discussion with Socrates. 
There is nothing in this to excite our suspicion, and what makes 
the statement of Aristoxenes more plausible in the observation 
itself which this Indian philosopher is said to have made to 
Socrates. For when Socrates had told him that his philosophy 
consisted in inquiries about the life of man, the Indian philo¬ 
sopher is said to have smiled and to have replied that no one 
could understand things human who did not understand things 
divine. Now this is a remark so thoroughly Indian that it leaves 
on my mind the impression of being possibly genuine. 

* Theosophy or Psychological Religion— (Lecture HI)-- Max Muller 
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here quote another author 

“In the most ancient writings of the Hindus, the Vedas, we 
nnd the idea of Logos most clearly expressed. There are many 
Sanskrit words used in the Vedas which signify that Divinity is 
the Lord of speech or word, the Lord of thought and reason or 
Logos. For instance, Brihaspati is a Sanskrit compound word 
which we read often in the Vedas. Brihas comes from the 
Sanskrit root verb Brih or Barh , meaning to break forth or drive 
away : from the same root, Latin Verbum and English Word 
can be derived; and Pati means Lord or Father. Therefore 
Vrthaspati means the Lord or Father of word. A synonymn of 
Brihaspati is the Sanskrit Vachaspati—Vachas or Vak (the same as 
Vox) means word. So Vachaspati also means the Lord or Father 
of word or speech. In Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, we read Vak 
Vat Brahman , ‘The word was Brahman’ or the Absolute.”* 




I he same idea occurs in the Mimangsa philosophy 
also. Shabda-Brahma means ‘The word is Brahman’ 
and out of this creation comes. Says Max Muller in 
his lectures on the Vedanta philosophy. 


“There is one more passage, perhaps, the most decided, which 
has not yet been considered in connexion with this conception of 
Language and reason as a creative power and as a power for 
sustaining and pervading the world. It occurs in the Maitrayana 
Lpamshad vi, 22, where we read ‘Two Brahmans have to be medi¬ 
tated on, the word and the non-word. By the word alone is the 
non-word revealed Here we have again the exact-counterpart 

of the Logos of the Alexandrian schools.From all this 

it seems to me that we are driven to admit that the same line 
• a ^ er a long preparation, found its final expression 

in 1 hilo and later on in Clement of Alexandria, was worked out in 
India at a much earlier time , starting from very similar beginnings 
and arriving at similar results. But there is nothing to indicate a 
borrowing on one side or the other.”! 


* I he Word and the Cross in Ancient India By Swami Abhedananda 

f Inspite of the efforts of Western scholars to deny the influence 
of Indian thought on other lands and especially on Greece to which the 
West is indebted for her at 1 and civilization, their wonderful perseverance 
and srholiiblup have proved beyond doubt that great religious ideas 
came into existence in those lands only after they had come into contact 

In, ]5 J° l \ hlS reason ’ P crh aps, that the scholars now and then 
indirectly contradict their own statements 
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We fear we have digressed a little from our 
subject. But this has been done only to show that 

The Asuras the idea ° f ° neneSS had been imi( l Ue 
and the Devas — with the Aryans. It was developed 

the Schism. during the period of the Upanishads, 
but it did not find'" favour with a certain class. The 
result was a social disruption which split up the 
homogeneity of the, Indian people and led to the 
separation of the Devas from the Asuras. The new 
party of the Asuras in course of time completely fell 
off from their Aryan brethren, and with the lapse of 
time, there arose a great man, who drew round 
himself the scattered multitude of the Asuras and 
became the founder of a new system of thought and 
the leader of a new society. This was the great 
Spitama /.ore Spitama Zoroaster. The society founded 
aster. by him grew in importance and power 

and began to spread its influence Zoroaster taught 
his people to believe in Ahuramazda whose nature 
included two principles, “Spentamainu and “Angra- 
mainu,” the Creative or the good force and the 
Destructive or the bad force. Fire was to him the 
symbol of all that is pure and holy and hence it was 
also the symbol of Divinity.* 

* “In the ancient Gathas, there is no trace as yet of a personal con 
flict between Ormazd and Ahiriman t Spentamainu and Angararoainu)... 

He ( Zarathushtra I solved this question ( of the origin of E 
philosophically by the admission of two primeval causes, which though 
different were united and produced the world of material things as well 

as that of the spirit . That Angara.nainu was not con, co ed then as 

a separate being opposed to Ahuramazda. l)r. Haug has proved ;™n 
Yasna XIX. % where Ahuramazda is mentioning these two spirit. « 
inherent m his own nature, though he distinctly called them the vo 
masters,’ (Vayu) and the two creators. but while at nrst these o 
creative spirits were conceived as only two p.u ts or ingredients of the 
Divine Being, this doctrine of Zarathustra’s became corrupted in course 

of time by misunderstanding and u se interpretations . 1 Ins is 

Dr. Haug’s explanation of the Dualism in the later pot ions of the 
Avestaandof the constant conflict between God and Devil which we 
<ee for instance in the first fargard of the Vendid.td. —Theosophy 
or Psychological Religion-Lecture vi. Max ’Muller. 
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When and where this separation took place is not 
certain. It might have been beyond the frontiers 
of the present India, in Iran, as many suppose. 


The Zoroastrians were called the Asuras. The 
word Asura, as we have seen, was at first used in a 
The Asuras g°°d sense. Later on it got an opprobrius 
and the Assy- meaning. It seems to us that it is because 
the Zoroastrians came in contact and 
perhaps had identified themselves with the Assy¬ 
rians.* From these Assyrians sprang the Abraha- 
mites. 

The arrangements of the scriptures of the Parsis 
go to prove that they had been in close intimacy 
with the Assyrians. “The order in which the Yasts 
have been arranged by the Parsis follows exactly 
the order of the Shirozah, which is the proper intro¬ 
duction to the Yasts.” And again, “the very idea 
of the Shirozah, that is to say, the attribution of each 
of the thirty days of the month to certain gods seems 
to have been borrowed from the Semites : The 
tablets found in the library of Assurbanipal contain 
an Assyrian Shirozah, that is a complete list of the 
Assyrian gods that preside over the thirty days of 
the month, f We also quote a few lines from the 
writings of Kuenen. 

Use has also been made in another way of the accounts 
relating to the original dwelling places of the Israelites to illustrate 
and explain the peculiar character of their religious notions. My 
meaning will become clear to the reader at once, if he call to 
mind what has been written by Tide, de gods dieust van Zarathustra, 
p. p. 281, seq and especially p. p. 302-4, where the conclusion is 
drawn from the preceeding discussion After deducting what has 

* ‘‘°“ t °f,f he land went forth Ashur and budded Ninevah" etc. 
the lhble Old lest. Gen 10. it These lands were called the lands 
of Ashurs 1 here are other strom- evidences to show that the Assyrians 
bore the appealation of Ashur. This Ashur in India was known possibly 
as AsurA* 

t .Sacred Books of the East. The Zend-Avesta. Fart II. Max Muller. 
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evidently been borrowed by the Jews from the Persians and 
Jahvism, which is not to be explained by the intercourse between 
the two nations in historical times, but seems to 
Probability of p Q j nt t0 a common origin of the two religions. 
f!?n C „?rr"°Ji: Tiele in accordance with Spiegel (Eran Das Land 
gions. L Zwischen dem Indus und Tigris p. p. 274-90), finds 

in particular, many points of contact between the, 
second narrative of the creation in Genesis (Chap. II, 4 st>( l) an d the 
ideas of the book Bundesh as to the first men and their dwelling place. 
He deduces from this in conclusion, that at one time the progenitors 
of the Hebrews and the Perso-Aryans lived together in Iran ; that 
there a religion arose which supplanted# the religion of the 
Hebrews and the old Aryan religion of the Persians, and after the 
separation of the two peoples, became developed in each of them 
in a different manner ; that this religion was purified fire-worship, 
as can still be gathered with sufficient certainty both from the Old 
Testament and from the Zend-Avesta. Similar ideas were put 
forward before Ewald and Renan j comp, also A. Reville, 
Remerques sur le rayounement de la race aryenne a la surface de 
/» Europe (Versl en Med. der. Kon. Akad. Van wet. Afd. Letter. 
Kunde Vol. viii 47-68)”. t 

Various dates have been assigned to Zarathushtra 
ranging from B. C. 800 to B, C. 3,000. As a friend 
of one king Vistaspa , he is said to have carried on 
his mission. From the Puranas we learn that the 
fight between the Devas, which had begun in some 
very remote period continued for ages, from genera¬ 
tion to generation. We come to the. same conclusion 
from the Avesta also. I he ceremony of wearing a 
holy thread is nowhere to be found in the Rigveda. 
We do not find it even in the Govt l Grihya Sidra . 
TheAvestaand The first mention of it probably is made, 
the Puranas. jpj the u Is/tzoa/a van Grihya Sidra. 1 his 
ceremony had been regarded by the Parsecs as 
important, perhaps, from the beginning. Prom the 
Puranas, we learn that our earth once assumed the 


* Mr. Kuenen, however, is unwilling to admit that the new religion 
supplanted the Semetic faith 

f The Religion of Israel. — Kuenen vol. 1 
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form of a cow through the fear of one king Prithu. # 
In the A vesta, the cow has been represented as the 
symbol of earth. If we remember right, Zoroaster 
met with one Vyasa , as we learn from Jamaspi. f 
Now, we find the name of Vyasa, if we are not 
mistaken, for the first time in the Mahabharata. 
There is no mention of Vyasa in the Ramayan. 
All this therefore comes to the Pauranic period. 
We leave it to our readers to find out if there was any 
connection between Zarathushtra and Shukracharya, 
the preceptor of the Asuras of the Puranas. 

No satisfactory evidence is as yet available which 
enables us to ascertain exactly whether Zarathushtra 
flourished before the Ramayan period. But the 
Upanishads establish it beyond doubt that the 
struggle between the two parties viz. the Devas and 
the Asuras had already commenced. Whatever may 
that be, we have it from the Ratnayana that India 
once more came into contact with the outside world. 
There we find in the time of Rama that troops were 
sent to the four-quarters of the globe by Sugriva, 
the chief of the Tribe of Monkeys and the Tribe 
of Bears in quest of Sita. In this connection we beg 
to remind our readers that a great religious upheaval 
took [dace in India by the magnetic personality of 
Rama, who is even now regarded as an incarnation 
of God by the Hindus. 

So the troops were collected 

“From many a sea and distant hill 
From rock and river, lake and rill, 

Some like the morning sun were bright 
Some like the moon, were silver-white : 

Those green as lotus-fibres, those 
\V kite-coated from their native .-mows.” 

Griffiths Trans, B iv. 40, 

+ This legend is related in the Vishnu Purana (vide Chap. 3. Part I.) 
v We have not been able to procure that book before this was 
jent to the Press. 





“The reader will notice here the different complexions of the 
various Vanar tribes who hastened to Kishkindha in response to 
the summons of king Sugriva ; the white and light complexions 
of the wild races inhabiting the Himalayas and the connected 
ranges contrast with the brown and sombre and dark complexions 
of the tribes of Central and Southern India with the yellow-brown 
races of Burma , Siam, Malaya Peninsula and Malaysia.”;"* 

Now then, the troops, were asked to search for 
the consort of Rama in Java-dwipa (Java and its ad- 
Rama’s troops joining islands). They were to search 
beyond India. j n the islands near the shores of the sea 
called Iks/itt, constantly roaring with high waves and 
subject to strong winds. Near the sea, they were told, 
they would find some giant-like Asuras. but they must 
try to cross that sea and find an entrance into the Red 
Sea, after which they would find a huge building dedi¬ 
cated to Garur, the prince of birds.f This simply means 

* A note on the Ancient Geography of Asia : — Mr. Nobin Chandra 
Das, M. A. The historical character of the Ramayana has been shown by 
Gorresio, an Italian translator of the epic and by Griffiths whose sweet 
rendering of the epic into English is truly wonderful. 

The above quotations from Griffiths are all to be found in Mr. Nobm 
Chandra Das’s book cited above. 

t Vide Valmiki Ramayan, Kishkindha Kanda Ch. 40. There has 
been a transposition of verses, as elsewhere and as has been noticed 
by many a scholar. The rendering of the word, ‘Lohit-Sagaram'’ in 
original by Griffiths as “whose waves are red J is not happy. For then 
the use of the word “Rakta-Jalam” in original becomes supertfous. 
The Red sea is certainly meant by the word Lolnt-Sa^aram. The 
Red-sea is still called by the name ‘Lohit-Sagar* in Indian vernaculars. 
The very mention of Asuras living in those parts and the mention of 
the temple of the monarch of birds, Garur, go to prove that no other 
land than a coast of Africa is meant. We fail to understand why some 
scholars take this journey to mean the passage through “the vast-ocean 
with gulfs and bays, studded with an inhnity of islands, which separates 
the Old from the so called Nwworld- the Pacific.” 

In the Rigveda, there is no mention of a bird being worshipped ns 
a god and in fact in the whole range of Aryan literature, the bird has 
never been represented as a symbol of the deity. The idea of the bird 
king Garur represented as a vahun (vehicle or carrier) ot the god \ ishnu 
is simply a departure in the line of thought of the Aryans. i he cause 
of the introduction of such an idea must therefore be sought tor else 
where. According to \ ishwakosh, the ancient Egyptians worshipped 
the vulture as God, as is indicated by the Greek name Aiguptos for 
that country. A beaked headed winged man is found in the Assyrian 

P. —n.— c 
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in Egypt. that the journey was through the Arabian 
sea to the Red sea and thence to the 
coast of Egypt or some other part of Africa. 

The troops were also asked to search for Sita be¬ 
yond lands and seas, when, said Sugriv^, 

“Your wandering glances will behold 
Mount Jata-rupa (i) bright with gold.” 

Griffiths Trans. B. iv 40. 

Then the abode of the Serpent-God AnantcP' is 
spoken of and after it up rises the golden 
mount Saumangsa; the sun having 


In America. 


statues. Many of the Assyrian gods were turned into devils, as was the 
custom with the Sismist party. The Assyrian beaked headed winded 
celestial being was turned into an angel of messenger by the Jews. 
Latteuy under the Sarasans, the idea of messenger was left out and Pari 
rT Wmg ° r W,nged man was introduced. Amongst the Greeks, 
the Divine messenger was Mercury with two feathers at his heel. 

r In tl ] e vv . hole ra nge of Aryan literature, a Divine messenger or a 
15 w,th ! out i v,n £? and it is only amongst the Semitic 
Schools that the conception of a Divine Being was with wings : fo where¬ 
as the Aryan gods are going up to and coming down from heaven bv 
their spiritual power, the Semites are doing the same through physical 

dScedTntn The of vvin g ed ness was therefore 'intro- 

d lnt0 Ind *f by an outside nation and was retained only in a 
limited sense and never got hold of the national mind. 

Besides the winged beaked headed man, there were in the Assyrian 
s atues human faced winged horse and winged lion. It is an interesting 

thMewMSemi?T the , c ° nce P t,on of ‘be winged horse was retained by 
(Semitic) and how it was converted into the ‘ Borak of Moham- 

? Semite | and how the Bengal nursery stories of Paksftiraj 
horse was borrowed from the Mahomedans, but has no authority in 
the Puranas ; or how the Buddhist conception of a celestial messenger 

though serving the purpose of the Christian 
angel in some respect is not to be found with wings. 

T means gold. Here we have a glimpse of the gold 

ocean 0 " 18 moUnta,ns of China or of Mexico , on the other side of the 

n,o| rhe i 7 0 , rd ' 1f ^r / " /C ’ ( > also means gold, the name Mexico is 

?hem^iLc d '\t d fr ° n i thC anc:ent ‘ribes of gold miners who called 
themselves or Arteca. ..." Jata-rupa- The Ancient Geography 

of Asia. -Mr. Nobm Chandra Dass m.a. * p y 

h . .* y nan,a (the infinite) is the great Serpent God, who is said 10 
•V fm/etA U ^ IV . r a e a °i n h u S b° ocIs and was the symbol of the skv or 
hf K T‘ h ‘be starry and planetary systems. Allusion 

has probably been made to the region of serpents, of whom the Dragon 
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passed by Jcivibu-Dvoipci on the north anc! arriving 
at that summit, again becomes visible to the dwellers 
of Jambu-Dwipa 

Ancient Geography of Asia by Mr. Nobin Chandra Dass, M. A. 


is smybolic of China, and the largest species, known as Boa, abound in 
the tropical parts of America, believed to be the land o* the antipodes, 
or Naga-loka, the country of the serpents. Serpent worship was 
known in Ancient America as in Ml y Squ l e . r ln his Serpent- 

Symbol" observes that the idea existed in America. The great country 
of the Aztecs was encircled by a serpent grasping its tail, and the great 
calendar stone is intwined by serpents bearing human heads in their 
- nr , i • v<5 * T i ie principal cod of the Aztecs was Toncic-atle-coatle, 
whfcS means the ur/enZlT\le Mexican Quet-Zal-coatle was repre¬ 
sented in the form of a serpent.” K. Basu. Quoted from the foot-note 
of Mr Nobin Ch Das’s Ancient Geography of Asia. We quote the 
following from the “History of Christian names by the author of ‘Land 
marks'of history’&c.” Volume II, Section IX The Serpent. “Either from 
terror or from a shadowy remembrance of the original translation 
the implanted enmity between the serpent and man has often resulted 
in a species^of worship. 

The North believes in the, Jormangando or Midgardsom, the serpent 
that encircled the world and was one of the monostrous progeny of 
/^'. Another serpent named Srafnir, ,es coiled round the root of the 
world tree of knowledge. Even till late in the 7th century the Lombards 
had f golden image of a viper to which they sacrificed unt ! St. Barbatus 
recovered them from the heathenism into which they had relapsed. 

In general, however, in the Teutonic legends, dragons are the guardians 
f , orfenr* and the victims of heroe? ; either beinc actual reverbera- 
of treasu _ ek hs 0 f Python slain by Apollo and the Hydra 

K 0r Vwules or else being independent legends, suggested by the innate 
uLrentoi.Mhe strife between ikWol the woman and the serpen, 
perci puu in S of gigantic Saunans or even by some scion 

or by the foss '> '" r 'p e ° *£, d si d> Theodorica, Beo-Wulf, are 
of the monostrous ^ r P e £ e “ rges , e * end took up the allegory in a 
' ser P ent y _ j y en t h e maiden and the child are found in saintly 
Christian «P^?n„ and "ending away the conquered monoster...... 

imagery, t es . 8 amon g the Northern were called serpents, i.md 

One species os p ' The German dragons were called tmd- 

is another name *ronsidcred it a compliment to compare a gaily 

r,S'Ud N y r. P 8 “S'.S r «p... l .nd thus the »•»>. 

passed from the reptile to the woman. 

In the Rig-Veda, tiS 

nowhere were snakes conaidered . g towards Oneness. In the 

Aryans as we find m The same line of though, 
Aranyakas we find his coi roo mi Upanis hads We . annot 

ere?, into the Kamayan 
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that the journey was through the Arabian 
sea to the Red sea and thence to the 
coast of Egypt or some other part of Africa, 

The troops were also asked to search for Sita be¬ 
yond lands and seas, when, said Sugriva, 

“Your wandering glances will behold 
Mount Jata-rupa (i) bright with gold.” 

Griffiths Trans. B. iv 40. 

Then the abode of the Serpent-God Anantd * is 
In America. spoken of and after it up rises the golden 
mount Saumangsa; the sun having 




of tbe Assyrian gods were turned into devils, as was the 
2 ?, „ h he Slsmlst Pany- The Assyrian beaked headed winged 
f ; be n s was: turned into an angel of messenger by the Jews. 
,p erl y. under the Sarasans, the idea of messenger was left out and Pari 
(Far>wmg) or winged man was introduced. Amongst the Greeks, 
the Divine messenger was Mercury with two feathers at his heel. 

r^IV^ e k Wh ° 1C ran ^ of Aryan literature, a Divine messenger or a 
u\u h J\l g 15 wltI P ut and Jt is only amongst the Semitic 

School that the conception of a Divine Being was with wings ; fo where¬ 
as the Aryan gods are going up to and coming down from heaven bv 
their spiritual power, the Semites are doing the same through physical 

dScedTnto TndP h C) ' The -a® 3 of wingedness was therefore mtro- 
iimit a 1 1 d j by an °, mside nation and was retained only in a 

limited sense and never got hold of the national mind. 

statuS hMm t ilfr Vin a ed b * a ! 5 e o headed man . th ere were in the Assyrian 
study L find L v C ?h P ' Vmged h ° rse and win 8 ed It is an interesting 

the few- (SeminrA the , c< ? nce P tlon the winged horse was retnined by 
and h ? w }t V,1S converted into the ‘Borak ' of Moham- 
mud (also a .Semite! and how the Bengal nursery stories of Pakshirai 
horse was borrowed from the Mahomedans, but has no authority fn 
the Puranas • or how the Buddhist conception of a celestial messenger 

# 43 ^ 1 :), though serving the purpose of the Christian 
angel in some respect is not to be found with wings. 

(t) “Jata-rupa means gold. Here we have a glimpse of the ''old 
producing mountains of China or of Mexico, on the other side of “he 
ocean. 


nr 7V. word Makshtk ( ) a l so means gold, the name Mex.co is 

?hem« Y d 7; Ved fr0 “J the ancient mbes of gold miners who called 
themselveso/^ or Altera. ...» Jata-rupa -The Ancient G'eog^phy 
02 Asia. — Mr. Nobin Chandra Dass m.a. s ^ 

* “Anewfa (the infinite) is the great Serpent God, who is said to 
hold the universe on his hoods and was the symbol of the skv or 
infinite space, studded with the starry and planetary systems am'* 
has probably been made to the region of serpents, of whom the Dragon 
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passed by Jo/ntbii-Dwipct on the north and at riving 
at that summit, again becomes visible to the dwellers 
of fambu-Dwipd." 

' Ancient Geography of Asia by Mr. Nobin Chandra Dass, M. A. 


is smybolic of China , and the largest species, known as Aw, abound in 
the tropical parts of America , believed to be the land of the antipodes , 
or Naga-loia, the country of the serpents. Serpent worship was 
known in Ancient America as in India Mr. Squier in his “Serpent- 
Symbol” observes that the idea existed in America. 1 he great country 
of the Aztecs was encircled by a serpent grasping its tail, and the great 
calendar stone is intwined by serpents bearing human heads in their 
distended jaws. The principal god of the Aztecs was 7 onac-atle-CoatU, 
which means the serpent-sun. The Mexican Quet-Zal-coatle was repre¬ 
sented in the form of a serpent.” K. Basu. Quoted from the foot-note 
of Mr. Nobin Ch. Das’s Ancient Geography of Asia. \\ e quote the 
following from the “History of Christian names by the author of Land 
marks of history 1 &c.” Volume II, Section IX The Serpent. “Either from 
terror or from a shadowy remembrance of the original translation 
the implanted enmity between the serpent and man has often resulted 
in a species\)f worship. 

The North believes in the Jorman^ando or Midgardsom, the serpent 
that encircled the world and was one of the monostrous progeny-of 

had a golden image of a viper to which thcy sacr ficed until St Barl atus 
recovered them from the heathenism into which they had relapsed. 

Ifi general, however,in the Teutonic legends, dragons are the guardians 
of treasure and the victims of heroes ; either being actual reverbera¬ 
tions of the Greek myths of Python slain by Apollo and the Hydra 
by Hercules or else being independent legends, suggested by the innate 
perception of the strife between the seed oi the woman and the serpent 
or by the fossil remains of gigantic Saunans or even by sonie scon 
of the monostrous serpent brood s.gurd, Theodonca, Beo-Wulf, are 

‘_ ent slavers St Georges legend took up the allegory in i 
Christian aspect and even the maiden and the child are found in saintly 
imagery destroying and leading away the conquered monostei...... 

One species of ships among the Northern were called serpen s- land 

is another name of serpent. The German dragons we. e called ana 

Norse poetry considered it a compliment to compaie a gaily 
serpent and thus the idea seems to have 
passed from the reptile to the woman. 

In the Rig-Veda. we find incantations against snake-bites, See. But 
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The troops were also asked to go to Burma, and to 
To Ceylon ^ Malayas. They were to enter into the 
heart of Central Asia, to the regions 
known and unknown. Thus were the troops sent in 
batches in different directions. 


Dr. John Fraser, l. l. d. writes in the Polynesian 
Journal, vol. IV, December 1895, as follows : 

“Further, the earliest population of Ceylon was Dravadian and 
pre-Aryan, and a considerable proportion of it is so still—of the 
same race as the dark-coloured people who now occupy most of 
the Indian countries, south of the Vindhya Mountains, and 
especially on the Coromondel and Malabar Coasts, from which 


In the statute of Nimrod, discovered in Niniva (vide Layords Book), 
Nimrod, is represented as a man with twisted beards, holding in one 
hand a lion and in another a serpent. Possibly the serpent was 
considered as a deity by the Assyrians ; otherwise it would not have 
been in the hand of their king. In the Jewish Books, we find, serpent 
is represented as a symbol of Satan. When a man changes his religion, 
the gods of the former faith become the devil of the new faith. 

So the introduction of the serpent worship into India, (it may be 
suspected) was the result of the connection of the Aryans with the 
Asuras. But then the Nag-loka (the abode of serpents) is still believed 
to be the antipodes since the days of Ramayan. 

Max Muller in his introduction to the Science of Religion, points 
to traces of similarity in the religions and even in the languages 
of the Old and the New worlds which he thinks was due to some 
prehistoric migrations from Asia to America. Mr. Tilak, in his Artie 
Home iti the Vedas, says that the Aryans had been at the polar regions, 
at about B. i 9000. His evidences are gathered mostly from the 
Avesta. 


It is certain that a great revolution of thought had taken place in 
the time of the Upanishads. The very name of the Upanishad implies 
that they were the products of conferences or as, Max Muller says, 
‘‘the outcome of ‘sittings* or ‘gatherings.” The thoughts contaired in 
the Upanishads are very bold and bespeak a high order of civilization. 
It is possible that the Aryans came in contact with the outside world 
to preach their ideas. We exchange our thoughts and goods together ; 
and it is no wonder that the pre historic migration spoken of by scholars 
took place in the time of the Upanishads. The story of the great schism 
told in the Avesta had been in the time of the Upanishads. 

Whatever miuht have been the cause, this idea of Serpent-worship, 
like the idea of the Vulture-worship has never taken hold of the national 
mind in India. In both the cases they occupy a subordinate pos’tion. 
Garur is the Vakan or the carrier of Vishnu, the thousand hooded 
Ananta , the bed of Vishnu. 
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many immigrants must have originally come to Ceylon. In the 
forests of these islands are the Veddhas, a still earlier black race, 
rude and untamed, who are thought to be akin to the blacks of 
Australia . The Dravadian tribes of the Deccan and southern 
India are descended from that black race which occupied the 
whole of India before the Aryans came in ; and some ethnologists 
believe that portions of that black race were, by the Aryan invasion 
of India, driven onwards into the Eastern Peninsula , Indonesia , 
and Oce?iia and that the Melanesians near our shores are their 
modern representatives. 


.The tide of migration flowing on the one hand, to the 

east and south east from India into Further India and what is 
The Indian pri- now called the Malaya Archipelago ; and on the 
mitive ne -Aryan other, from India to Ceylon W est and ^outh-west 
migrations. j n to the Maldives and onwards to Madagascar , 

where the reigning language is well-known to be a branch of the 
so-called Afalayo-Polynesian family. Southern India would thus 
be an apex of a triangle representing by two of its sides the south¬ 
eastern, and south-western direction of the same mixture of Pali 
and Dravadian dialects. It seems to me very difficult m any 
other way than this to account for the presence oi a anguage m 
Madagascar , not far from the coast of A f rlC( *> wh, ch is clearly 
much the same as that of Samoa in the middle o t e ou 
Seas—120 degrees of longitude apart.”* 

We beg only to point out to the all-absorbing 
character of Rama, who the builder of empires, 
T! mi ration- without the least greed for wealth or 
ciue%o 1 Ra t ma-s name, the maker of kings, without the 
influence. j cast c j es j re to interfere with the liberties 

of any one—clasped in embrace the primitive ne- 
Aryans of Southern India, his friends, his dis¬ 
ciples—who. the monarch ol monarchs, coveted not 
the gold of Ceylon or the lands of Sugriva or e\ en 
his own kingdom—we point out to this great charac¬ 
ter to explain for the tidal wave of Aryan thought 
invasion that deluged the world for centuries. 

The onward progress of the Aryans, they say-had 
been marked by the displacement, the desolation an t e 


* Quoted in “A note on the Ancient Geography of Asia” by 
Mr. Nobin Chandra Das M A (Appendix I.) 
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The t primitive 
races not dis¬ 
persed by brute 
force. 


dispersement of the primitive races, then 
dwelling in India, from the land of their 
birth. But, this is corroborated neither 
by facts, as stated in the Vedas and the 
Puranas, nor supported by any evidence from outsi de, 
by that comparative study of literature which is the 
true test of history. On the contrary, it may be 
proved that the Aryans had never interfered with 
their rights and liberties unless the ne -Aryans 
had been the aggressors. This is borne out hy the 
very fact that the ne -Aryans of India thrived and 
multiplied and did not become extinct under the 
Aryans who have been living with them from the 
time, when history tries in vain to have a peep into 
the gloom of the past. 


It would be a long long story to relate the 
ancient history of the world and seek for a religious 
upheaval in distant lands. It would be an arduous 
task for instance to relate the stories of Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Java and America at that distant date 
and trace out the causes for the discovery 
travelled beyond of ^digo, peculiarly an Indian produce, 
India. by microscopic examination, in the blue 

stripes of some of the Egyptian mummy 
cloths to prove the influence which India used to 
exercise on those lands even at that remote period ; 
or to trace out how the similarities in the very names 
of Shiva and Shakti amongst the ancient Egyptians 
had come into existence, how according to such 
writers as Herodotus, Diodorus and Plato, there nud 
existed a regular caste-system in Egypt and how 
we come to learn from their own accounts recorded 
in their mythology, of their ancestors having come 
from a land situated to the South-East of Egypt, 
how the very similarities even in their division of time 
had been like the divisions of Satya, Treta, Dwapar 
and Kali Yugas amongst the Indian Aryans, how 
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again the Javanese still adheres, or at least aid 
adhere even lately, to the Hindu faith and worship, 
how in some of the islands in the Malaya Archipelago, 
there had existed four castes, how the facstmt lie of 
Ganesk was found in the paintings of the ancient Mexi¬ 
cans as well as amongst the ancient Javanese. It is not 
an easy task to trace how even the national festivals 
of the Peruvians and their story of having descended 
from the Dynasty of the Sugar-cane (which had 
been blossomed forth by the lustre of the sun)— 
have a striking similarity with that of the Stirya 
Vangsha the descendants of the Sun) of India named, 
iater on, after one of the fore-fathers of Rama, 
Ikshaku.* All these bespeak a mighty religious up¬ 
heaval beyond India, the record of which is found 
nowhere else except in the Ramayana. In course of 
time the different nations however rose in wealth and 
power, and in the intoxication of their luxury and 
material prosperity not being able to adapt the higher 
ideas of truth to their social ideals, they gradually 
reverted to their old ideas of ghosts and hobgoblins, 
snakes and orgies, which they again and again intro¬ 
duced into India. As time rolled on their existence has 
either been totally effaced from the earth or their 
status has been slowly becoming narrower and 
narrower perhaps to shrink into oblivion at last. It 
would be a long long story to relate all these and 
we have not the space to deal with them here. 

No idea is to be considered lightly. It is the one 
potent power in man which either makes him god¬ 
like or changes him into a brute or the devil : iteither 
No idea to be makes him stand on his own legs and 
treated lightly. grow or drags him down into the darkest 
abyss and ruination. its force, its intensity is mea- 

* This name fkshaku was corrupted into Iksku , which means sugar¬ 
cane, in later times in India. This might have been the chse with tue 
L eruvians of old also. 
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— 6d by the strength it has to adapt itself to the 
environing ideas, the power it has for construction. 
This is true of nations as of individuals. Again 
and again has the history of mankind proved this. 
But we must not forget that each nation has some¬ 
thing to give to the world ; we must not lose sight of 
the fact that there are nations who have grown 
independently of the influences of the outside 
world. We must recognise their independent growths. 
We must remember, with reverence, that they are 
the repositaries of certain great truths, the ex¬ 
periences of nations. 


The religion of the early Arabs was Sabianism, 
from Sabi, a supposed son of Seth, a son of Adam. 

Sabianism and They worshipped the planetary systems 

Zoroastrianism. an d idols and thejr faith was much ]ike 

the religion of the ancient Jews. The faith of 
Zarathustra had been preached among these people. 
It made many proselytes. But the influence of Zara¬ 
thustra was not confined there. There, in Judaism, 
there in Christianity and there again in Islam, is the 
impress of that great personality. 

Emerging from the worship of Molochs and 
tribal gods, we come to Abraham (cir. B. C. 2056), 
the father ot that illustrious people the Jews, who 
Judaism came from the Chaldean town of Ur (in 
(,) Abraham. Assyria) into Canaan afterwards known 
as Palestine, with his family “to the intent that the 
true religion of God should be preserved by them 
his ‘chosen people’,” He was known as the “beloved 
of God” and the law of circumcission, was, as we 
have it on record, delivered to him by God appearino 
before him. Abraham started a movement which, in 
later times, was destined to shape the destinies of 
many nations. 

There are strong grounds to believe that Abraham 
had to leave Nmevah (near modern Mosul) for 
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having introduced the Zoroastrian ideas 
of the ‘good God’ and the 'bad God’ 
d n and (Ormuzd and Ahiriman—cf also ‘Spenta- 
*• mainush’ and ‘Angramainush) into the 

country ruled by Nimrod, “The mighty hunter 
before the Lord,” 


Abraham influ¬ 
enced by the 
Zoroastrian faith 
—Ormuzd 
Ahiriman, 


The Jews—the children of Abraham—remain still 
faithful to their great religion, inspite of persecutions 
and prosecutions. Truly says, Mr. Isaac (Vide Vol. 1 
for his thesis) “driven from her native country, scat¬ 
tered hither and thither, hunted and crushed, still she 
remains faithful to her past. She has seen tidal 
waves of Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Greece, Egypt 
and Rome and instead of being engulfed by their 
persecutors have lived to see them engulfed. . And 
again “Of all the miracles in the world, the existence 
of the Jews is one of the greatest. 

More than five centuries passed by alter Abraham : 
and we come to that glorious figure of the Jewish 
people, Moses (cir. B. C. 1491). who had been the 
deliverer of ‘Israel from Egypt to the 
( 2 ) Moses. Land. The Divine Laws—the 

Commandments—were first delivered to him by God 
Himself on mount Sinai. I hese laws form the 
Jewish religious code. The Pentateuch is said to be 
his work, though it seems that the historical and 
legislative portions were added to it afterwards. 

Moses is regarded as the greatest prophet by 
some of the Jews. As Mr. Cohen says (Vide Vol. 
for his thesis). “According to the seventh creed 
Moses is the greatest and the most eminent | ro P"f *■ 
who ever has existed or ever will exist. We fully 
regard and fully respect the personal opinion of Mr. 
Cohen. But "the rise of prophecy falls in the time 
of Samuel. This assertion will certainly sound 
strange to many. What will be asked, did it not exist 
long before this ? Was not Moses a prophet, and 
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not at least a few successors during the period 
of Judges? Let us well understand each other. 
Moses is undoubtedly called a prophet of Jahveh 
(Deut xviii, 15, 18, xxxiv 10—12 &c.), and is already 
regarded by the prophets of the 8th eentury B. C. 
as one of their predecessors (Hos. XII. 13). But to 
.the question whether he possessed the peculiar en¬ 
thusiasm which must be regarded as the proper 
characteristic of the ‘nabi’, a record of the same 
period gives a negative answer (Num. xii 6-8) and 
the Pentateuch in general never represents him as 
appearing in prophetic ecstacy. We can thus affirm, 
agreeably to the spirit of those accounts, that Moses 
was an envoy and interpreter of Jahveh, but that he 
Was not a nabi’.”* In another para, we find “In a 
femarkable note preserved in I Samuel, we are in¬ 
formed that those who were afterwards called 
‘prophets’ were previously, that is, still in Samuels 
time addressed as ‘seers’ (Judges IV 14). In con¬ 
formity with this Saul asks of the inhabitants of 
Ramah x ‘Is the seer (roeh) here’? (Judges IV, 15. 
seq. V)”.* Elsewhere we find again “Abraham 
received the title of ‘nabi’ (Gen. xx 7. comp, xviii, 17 
and P. S. cv 15). But this was not in use from the 
earliest times, those writers have fallen into ancho- 
risms in this respect.”* 

Before Moses had received the Divine Laws from 
God in Median, we find for the third time, India 
cbmingin contact with the outside world. The date of 
the civil war of Kurukshetra in India, has 
been placed by the scholars of the West 
at about B. C. 1500, when Srikrishna, 
who is regarded as an incarnation of God by the 
Hindus, had been in the prime of youth. The Gita 
vyas preached at this time and the versatile genius of 


Aryan ideas 
Leveled India for 
the third time. 


* The Religion of Israel, Vol I Kuenen. 
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ristma wielded an immense influence over those^men 
who came in contact with him or his followers, hrom 
the Mahabharat, we learn that India came in contact 
with the Chineese, the Huns and perhaps with the 
whole of the Oriental world. Suffice it to say here that 
the scene of the Ramayana, of which we have already 
spoken, was again repeated.* Nearly five centuries 
after Moses, we come again with two noble figures 
of the Jews—David and Solomon ; (cir B. C. 1023-. 
1000). As a second king over ‘Israel’, David 
conquered Jerusalem and made it the religious centre 
of his kingdom. He had ascended the 
throne after many vissititudes. But 
all this wild and adventurous life, “his poetie 


(3) David. 


during 


* It will interest our readers to learn that the influence of the great 
Srikrishna was felt in Greece in even as lately as B.C. 1 75 - We quote 
a few lines from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, Part 
IV, (October). “Besnagar or Beshnagar as the name is given in the 
Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. 8 P. 106, is a village in the BhelsS (Vulgo 
Bhilsa) District of Sindhia’s Dominions, in Central India.........! he 

neighbourhood of Bhelsa is known on account of the Buddhist Stupas 
which exist in it. There are, however, other remains. About a mile aha 
a half on the north west of Bhelsa and one mile towards the south west 
from ‘Beis,’ there are a village and hill named Udayagiri, Udegiri, also 
on the south bank of the Bes ; and caves on this hill have yielded a 
Vaishnava, a Saiva, and a Jain inscription of the Imperial Gupta period. 
The present inscription is another Vaishnava record. It tells us that 
the pillar on which it was engraved w £5 set up as a Garuvadhwaja of the 
God Vashudevea : that is, it likens the pillar to a flagstaff, surmounted 
by (instead of a banner) a representation ot the man-bird Garura, the 
vehicle and emblem of Vishnu. 

The inscription mentions a Maharaja or great king, whose name it 
represents as Amtalikita. In this we recognise the Greek name Antal- 

kidas.For Antialkidas there have been proposed various initial dates 

ranging from B.C. 175 iCunningham) to 135 (Wilson). Vide p.p. T087-88 
written by Mr. J. F. Fleet, I. C. S. (Retd) P. H. D. C. I. E. 

.“The inscription A. from the same pillar with this one* is 

particularly interesting from the point of view of religion. It is a doci- 
ment of the Vasudevik cult, of which, as I have endeavoured to show, 
the chief feature was a bhakli-worship of Krishna-Vashudeva, $s the 
B/iagwan*, ‘The Lord’...In the Besnagai inscription A, Heliodorus is 
described as a Bhagavata or ‘votary of The Lord’, a title common on 
later documents, (the connection of the Greeks with Krishna has been 
pointed out by Mr. Kenedy in this Journal, 1907, P- 965 <£”)• Vide P.P. 
i °9394 of the Journal of he Royal Asiatic Society—the article 
written by Mr. I*. D. Barnett. 
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faculty had been kept alive. Many of his most 
affecting- elegies receive a deeper interest when read 
in connexion with his personal history : but none is 
more touching than that which he composed on the 
death of Jonothan —lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
in their death not divided He had some great 
faults and his own crime was the turning point of his 
fortunes. He became enamoured of the wife of 
one of his bravest soldiers. He seduced her. 
"Shepered warrior, exile king, lawgiver, poet, founder 
of a great dynasty, David in a wonderful degree 
unites every kind of earthly grandeur. In the minute 
history of his life we see his gallant outward life ; in 
his psalms we see the tender sensitiveness of the 
spirit that showed so free and dauntless. VVe see there 
why he could be happy, why he could be brave, why, 
after suffering, and even after crime, he could recover 
calm and rest and how blessed is the soul that cons¬ 
tantly remained in loving communion with the God 
of his strength."! 


Solomon succeeded his father David at the age of 
twenty. He rendered the people happy by continued 
(4) Solomon peace and was celebrated for his wisdom 
and magnificence. He is known as "the 
sweet singer ol Israel" and was the author of lyrics 
and psalms which console many even at the present 
day. 


Nearly four centuries rolled by after Solomon and 
we find another majestic figure in India, the Lord 
Aryan thought Buddha of the Hindus. His ideas pro- 
!he° h 4th Ind Um? duced a mighty religious convulsion and 
The Buddhistic had been preached to the then known 
world. India thus came in contact for 
the fourth time, with the outside world. From the 


* The History of the jews by Henry Hart Milman, D. D. 
t Hook of worthies—Charlotte. M. Yonge. 
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some three centuries 
after Buddha, we learn that Buddhist missionaries were 
sent to Syria, to Egypt, to Macedon, to Cyrene and 
to Epiros.# 

Mr. Isaacf says that Judaism has shed lustre on 
Confucianism and Buddhism. To the Confucianists, 
Judaism, Bud- however, nature and its laws are sufficient 
d'hism and Con- to explain everything. “The finite”, says 
Confucius in his Book of Changes “gave 
birth to two essential forms....What the Confucianists 
call things spiritual is nothing more than the law of 
action and reaction which operates upon matter without 
suffering loss and which causes the season to come round 
without deviation.”! The moral laws of the Chineese 
began, in the opinion of Mr. Pungkwang yu, from 
Feeh-Si some “6000 years ago”. According to Mr. 
Kwang Hsien Ho, the ideas of Confucias may be 
traced back to as far as B. C. 2255. This is supported 
by the writings of Yu and even by the writings of 
Tang and his minister Yi Yin B. C. i/66).§ 

Buddha was an Indian by birth and religion. It 
is, we must say, rash to suppose that Buddha was a 
a Chaldic sage. A portion of the scythian race, from 
which, some trace the descent of Buddha, had made 
India their home according to Dr. Hunter, at some 
pre-historic time. In the Ramayana, we find mention 
of scythian kings in the court of Dasharatha. They 
were taken into the Aryan fold. Their ideas having 

* Senart’s Les Inscription de Piyadasi. 

+ Vide Vol. I for his thesis. 

{ Vide the lecture on Confucianism by Pungkwang yu : The world's 
Parliament of Religions 1893 vol. *• 

$ Vide the writings of Mr. Kwang Hsien Ho in “The world’s Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions” J893 vol. i« 
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Arianised in process of time, they became 
Aryans for all intents and purposes. 


The theory of Karma, the theory of the trans¬ 
migration of souls and in fact all the ideas of Buddha 
Hindu ideas had existed in India from the time of 
beyond India be- the Upanishads even. Hinduism having 
such theories had been preached in Java, 
in Balidwip, in the Malayan Archipelago and in China 
long before Buddha was born. And what to speak 

In the Rigvedas of morality ? In the Rigveda (B C. 

3000-4000), the oldest Aryan record on 
earth, we find Agyasta meditating upon God, with 
his wife, in absolute continence for long years.❖ We 
also, find that the idea of renouncing all for the 
Divine worship is there.f The very idea of morality 
pales into insignificance before such grand ideals. 
Even the idea of the transmigration of souls is there 
in the Rigveda.;[ 


There is nothing in the revelation of Abraham 
to show that such ideas were believed by the Jews. 

India’sconnec* ^ ^ read in the book of Job, J hen 
lands Wlt}l ° ther ^ou lay up gold as dust and the 

gold of Ophir as the stones of the 
brooks. § I he date of Job has been placed at cir. 
B. C, 1520, Now the Ophir or Sophir of the Bible 
has been identified with the Indian Souvira . |j 
Helerew ophir is always rendered Softr . The 
Egyptian Coptic name of India is Sophir even at the 
present day. I hough there is scarcely to be found 
any trace of those Indian ideas in the words of 


* Rigveda, J, 179, 3. cf also the next Sukta. 

+ Do, 1. 71, 3. 

J Do, i, 89, ro. The word ‘birth’ has been repeated twice, meaning 
thereby birth and rebirth. 

The Tiible Old Test Job, Chap xxii, 24. 

II Vide Geo : Cunningham’s Geography. Ancient India. 
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Moses,' who began preaching at cir. B. C. 1491, we 
have seen that even as far back as B. C. 1520, the 
Jews had connections with India. The gold of Ophir 
is also spoken of in Issaih (cir. B. C. 712). The 
proverbs of Solomon were revealed at cir. B. C. 
1000. As has been noticed by Mr. David (Vide 
Vol. I for his thesis), we find the idea of spirit and 
the soul of man in the book of Job and the soul is 
spoken of as the spark of the Eternal in the book of 
Proverbs.# 

Pythagoras spread the ideas of the transmigration 
of souls and other ideas of the Upanishads borrowed 
from the Hindus, in the sixth century B. C. f Hero¬ 
dotus speaks of India and Indian ideals in the fifth 
century B. C. Magesthenes came to India a century 
later. It is needless to add here that the theories of 
Karma and the transmigration of souls are seldom 
found before the time of Jeremiah (cir. B.C. 629-558). 
These facts go clearly to show that India did come in 
contact with races living beyond it, and that her ideas 
have been found amongst other races since their con¬ 
nection with her and that she has had such ideas since 
the time of the Vedas. Thus Buddhism, we may safely, 
presume, is not indebted to Judaism for its ideals. 

We now pass on from the origin and history of 
canons amongst races speaking the Hebrew tongue. 
Suffice it say here that doubts were entertained about 
the infallibility or otherwise of the Bible. It was 
supposed that besides torturing the texts of the Holy 
Book, interpolations and additions had been made 
there. It was during the reign of Ptolemy Soter 


* We have not entered into the controversy of dates. We have ac¬ 
cepted the dates given by eminent scholars. We have argued even ac¬ 
cepting the dates given in the Bible published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, London. 

+ Plutarch’s Lives. Same scholars place Pythagoras at B. C. 800. 
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(cir. B. C. 292) 


The Old Testa*, 
ment revised. 


that the canon of the Old Testament 
was revised and completed under the 
directions of Simon the Just, a high priest 
and a pious Governor. About this time the sect of the 
Sadduces rose denying the palingenesis of the Jews, 
but were crushed. Under the patronage of Ptolemy 
Philadelphius, the Bible was translated into Greek 
by a council of the ‘seventies’. This version is known 
as ‘Septugint’, 


The conquest of Buddhism rolled on for centuries 
without the march of cohorts and blasts of trum¬ 
pets. We find that, 


“...at a considerable distance from the metropolis, in some 
highly oases amid the wilderness on the shores of the Dead sea, 
were situated the chief of the large agricultural villages of the 

Essenes. According to Philo, their number was 4000.Among 

grooves of palm trees of which, according to 
The Essenes-, Pliny, they were the companions, and amid fertile 
fields won from the barren wilderness, they passed 
their rigid and ascetic lives. They avoided populous cities...In 
general no woman was admitted within their domains. Some of 
the inferior communities allowed marriage, but only associated with 
their wives for the procreation of children ,* the higher and more 
esteemed societies practised the most rigid celebacy and entirely 
foreswore all communication with the other sex. Wonderful nation, 
says the naturalist, which endures for centuries, but in which no 
child is ever born. They were recruited by voluntary prosely¬ 
tes, or by children whom they adopted when very young and 
educated in their discipline. Among the Essenes all pleasure was 
forbidden as sin : The entire extinction of the passions of the 
body was the only real virtue. An absolute community of goods 
was established in their settlements : Even a man's house was not 
his own ; another person might enter and remain in it as long as 
he pleased. The desire of riches was proscribed ; every lucrative 
employment, commerce, traffic and navigation were forbidden 
They neither bought nor sold, all they had was thrown into a 
common fund, from which each received the necessaries of life ; 
but for charity or for the assistance of the poor or the stranger, they 
might draw as largely as they would on this general revenue. They 
were all clothed in white garments which they did not change till 
they were worn out... 


♦ The Ital ios are ours. 
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their religious opinions, they differed from their countrymen ; 
though they sent their gifts to the temple, they offered no sacrifices 
there. They were strict predestinarians. They believed that the 
body was mortal, the soul immortal...They abhorred slavery, as 
an' infringement of the natural liberty ot men. In their civil cons¬ 
titution, they were all equal, as regards their rights, but divided into 
four classes , * of which the superior class looked down so much on 
those beneath them, that if touched by one of a lower order, they 
were defiled and washed themselves. 

There were stewards who managed the common stock and 
officers who took care of all strangers who might enter their towns. 
No one was admitted into the society without the strictest proba¬ 
tion j the proselyte received a small pick axe, linen garments and a 
white dress, and so connected his year of novicate. After having 
given satisfactory proof of continence and temperance for that 
period, he was admitted to closer intimacy, and to wash in the holy 
waters : yet for two years longer he remained on trial, and only at 
the end of that time was admitted to the common refractory... 

The Essenes were cruelly persecuted by the Romans of Jericho. 
They were tortured, racked, had their hones broken on the 
wheel inorder to compel to blaspheme their lawgiver or eat foibid¬ 
den meats. They did not appease their tormentors ; they uttered 
no cry, they shed no tear ; and even smiled in the worst agony of 
torment ; and in steadfast reliance on the immortality ot their souls, 
departed rejoicing, from life. These were called practical Essenes ; 
there was another class in Egypt called the 1 herapeutce or ( on 
templative,.”t 


Henry Hart Milman thinks that these Essenes 
were “the monastic order of the Jews,” though he 
does not hesitate to inform us that the “origin of 
this singular people, the Essenes, is involved in obs- 
The Essenes curity. Later researches have proved 
the Buddhist that the Essenes were but the Buddhist 
missionaries. missionaries. The ideal of a married life, 
only for the procreation of children for some gicat 
purpose and their division into four classes are pecu 
liar to India and India alone.- 


“Candid inquirer who have paid attention to the history of India 


* The Italics are ours. 

t History of the Jews by Henry Hart Milman D.D- We have dealt 
at some length with the history erf the Essenes only because they are 
now so little talked of. 


- TI.- 
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and 6r the Greek world during the centuries immediately preceeding 
<the Christian Era, and noted the intimate relationship which existed 
between those countries, in scientific, religious and literary deas, 
found no difficulty in believing that Buddhist ideas and pr e cepts 
penetrated into the Greek world before the birth of Christ. The 
discovery of Asoka’s inscription at Grinar, which tells us that, that 
enlightened emperor of India made peace with five Greek kings, 
and sent Buddhist missionaries to preach his religion in Syria 
explains to us the process by which the ideas were communicated. 
Researches into the doctrines of the Therapeuts in Egypt and of 
the Essenes in Palestine leave no doubt even in the minds of such 
devout a Christian thinker as Dean Mansel that the movement which 
those sects embodied was due to Buddhist missionaries, who visited 
Egypt and Palestine within two generations of the time of Alexan¬ 
der the Great. Some moderate Christian writers admit that Bud¬ 
dhism in Syria was a preparation, a ‘forerunner’ (to quote the word 
used by Professor Mahafty) of the religion preached by Jesus over 

two centuries later...**.##.**.**...Baptism is common 

to Buddhism and Christianity, and indeed John the Baptist 
adopted the rite of baptism from the Essenes who admittedly repre¬ 
sented the Buddhist movement in Palestine, before the birth of 
Christ. When Jesus was a young preacher in Galilee, the fame 
of John the Baptist reached him. Jesus went to John 
John the Baptist, and lived with him, and no doubt learnt from John 
much of the precepts and teachings of the Essenes, 
and adopted the rite of baptism which John had practised so long. 

We will make a passing allusion to the theory of metempsychosis 
which was first originated in India and borrowed from the Hindus 
by Pythagoras in the 6th century B.C. Buddhists accepted the 
uelief, and the Jews of the time of Jesus Christ universally held 
the doctrine under the name of GilgaL ‘Who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he is born blind ?’ (John* IX. 3). If a man 
could be born blind for sin committed by himself, that sin must 
have been committed in a previous life. 


Dean Mansel admits that the philosophy and rites of the Thera¬ 
peuts of Alexandria were borrowed from the Buddhist missiona¬ 
ries who visited Egypt within two generations of the time of 
Alexander the Great. Philosophers like Shillong and Schopenhauer 
and scholars like Lassen support this view. Dean Milman main¬ 
tains that the Therapeuts sprang from the contemplative fraternities 
of India 


The Essenes of Palestine were the same sect as the Therapeuts 
The Therapeuts of Egypt. (‘The Therapeutic of Philo are a branch 
—the same as of the Essenes. Their name appears to be but a 
the Kisenes. Greek translation of that of the Essenes’ :— Renan's 
Life of Jesus). 
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They alike adopted the Buddhist practice of enforced vegetaria¬ 
nism. They refused to go to the temple sacrifices at Jerusalem. 
They practiced celebacy and believed in the eight stages of progress 
answering to the eight-fold path of the Buddhists. They believed 
in baptism answering to the Buddhist Abhisheka. We have said 
before that John the Baptist adopted the Essene custom of baptism. 
It is maintained by some writers that the Baptist was an Essene 
himself (see Bunsen’s A?igel Messiah of Budd/usts> Esse?ies a?id 
Christians p. 149).”* 

The ancient Iran too was not free from Buddhistic 
Buddhistic in- influence. With reference to Yast I, para- 
flueace in Iran. graph 16, where . “Gaotema, the heretic” 
is mentioned, says Max Muller ‘‘ This seems to 
be an allusion to controversies with the Buddhists or 
Gotamas disciples, whose religion had obtained a foo¬ 
ting in the western parts of Iran as early as the 2nd 
century before Christ*”! * 


We shall here just quote a few lines from the 

The influence writings of Rhys Davids to show how 
of Buddhism on Christianity was influenced by the 
Christianity. Buddhistic faith. 

“It is a curious part of the history of the Legend of the Buddha, 
that it should have been adapted into a Christian form by a father 
of the Christian church, and have been found so agreeable to the 
Catholic lover of saints, that the hero of it has been entered in the 
Roman Calendar, and is ordered to be worshipped as a saint on 
every 27th of November, under the title of St. Josephut. How 
this came about has been told by Professor Max Muller in Ins 
paper on the Migration of Fables in the Contemporary Review for 
July 1870.” Again “to have been made a Christian saint is not the 
only curious fate which has befallen the great Teacher. He takes 
his place also in the ‘Dictionnarie Infernal’ of M. Collin de Plancy 
(Paris, 1863, 6th edition , a quaintly illustrated dictionary of all 
matters relating to devils, fairies, magic, astrology and so on). There 
he appeals in a curious woodcut as ‘Sakimuni, genie on dice’in the 
character of the Man in the Moon ; or rather of the Hare in th$ 
tyqon.”t i» 

! + A History of Civilization in Ancient India, Vol II by R.C. Dutt. 

+ Vide the Sacred Books of the East. Zend-Avesta. F. Max Muller. 

J Buddhism by T. W. Rhys Davids.—Published by the Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge, London. 
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It is of little importance to know whether Chris¬ 
tianity has sprung directly from Buddhism, or whether 
it is only a Jewish interpretation of the ideals of 
Buddha, when we come to the great personality of 
Christ Jesus, an ideal man, a saviour of the poor, the 
down-trodden, who came for the ‘lost sheep of Israel.’ 
Satan might tempt him ; he might fret and foam. 
But there stood Jesus like a rock amidst the raging 
billows. 


“And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up ; 
and as his custom was, he went into the Synagogue on the sabbath 

Christianity ^ a y> anc * stooc ^ U P to rea< ^* And there was delivered 
lesus. " into him the book of the prophet Esais. And when 

he had opened the book, he found the place wh&re ^ 
it was written. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He 
hath annointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; He hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And he closed 
the book and he gave it again to the minister and sat down. And the 
eyes of all them that were in the Synagogue were fastened on him”. 
And again “And when it was day, he (Jesus) departed and went 
into a desert place : and the people sought him, and came unto 
him, and stayed him, that he should not depart from them. And 
he said unto them, I must preach the kingdom of God to othet 
cities also : lor therefore am I sent.”* We cannot resist here tlrt 
temptation of quoting from the Bible the words of Jesus to the 
poor. “And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples and said. Blessed 
l>e ye poor : for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are yS tb'fct 
hunger now : for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep how \ 
for ye shall laugh. Blessed are ye, when man shall hate you, and 
when they shall separate you from their co?npany , and shall repro¬ 
ach you, and cast out your name as evil, for the Son of fnah’fc 
sake.’ T krom that exalted position, where man realizes that hon- 
resistarice of evil is the highest virtue, said Jesus. “But I say unto 
you which hear, Love your enemies, do good to them, which hattf 
you. Bless them that curse you, and pray for them which despite- 
fuliy use you. And unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek 
offer also the other ; and him that take away thy cloke forbid 
not to take thy coat also." And again, “And why call ye me, Lord, 

* The Bible St. I .like, 16, 17, f8, 19, 20, 42 & 43. (Chap. 4). 

+ Do Do 20, 21, 22, (Chap 6>. 

t Do. Do. 27, 28, 29 (Chap. 6). 
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Lord, and do not the things which I say ? Whoever cometh to 
me, and heareth my sayings and doeth them, I will show you to 
whom he is like : He is like a man which built a house, and 
digged deep, and laid the foundation on a rock : and when the 
flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that house and could 
not shake it : for it was founded on a rock. But he that heareth, 
and doeth not, is like a man that without a foundation built a 
house upon the earth ; against which the stream did beat vehe¬ 
mently, and immediately it fell ; and the ruin of that house was 
great.”(rt,) 

This is the man who, fearless of death, could say 
even when under the pangs of crucifixion, “Father 
forgive them : for they know not what they do.” (£) 
This is the man who could utter words of hope to 
mankind, “Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened to you.(r ) 
This is the man who could say “Come unto me 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden and I shall 
give ye rest” (d). 

Maulvi Mahammad Ali of Ouadian of the Ahma- 
dia sect (Vide Vol. I. for his thesis) has something- 
very curious to say about the life of Jesus after he had 
been crucified. He says that “Jesus did not die on 
the cross, but that he died a natural death afterwards, 
his tomb being situated in the Khan Yar street 
at Srinagar.” He indentifies one Yus Asaf. a nabi 
or prophet, whose tomb is at Srinagar, in Kashmir, 
with Jesus. He brings forward some very interesting 
Yus Asaf and circumstantial evidences. We beg leave 
Jesus. here to point out that some of his 

evidences from the Scriptures may be interpreted in 
other ways also ; and that his historical evidences, 
though they go far to show that the Nabi had come 
front some far off country, are not supported by the 

(a) The Bible S. Luke 47 , 48, 49 ((-'hap. 6). 


(<*) 

Do. 

do. 

34 (Chap. 23). 

in 

Do. 

do. 

g (Chap. II.) 


Do. 

St. 

Mathew. 
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ife °f Jesus as has been preserved in the apocryphal 
Bibles or other popular legends. Nevertheless we 
welcome this new sect and we beg to request her 
to push on with further enquiries and bring forward 
other positive evidences, if there beany, "to create 
an academical interest even on the subject. What 
we want today is light and more light on everythino- 
either spiritual or secular. 


• fj^osh, the writer of the thesis on Vaishna- 
vism (Vide Vol. r 1). prefers to call both Buddha and 
Jesus, the Avatars of morality and not of relio-ion 
Inspite of what Mr. Ghosh says, Buddha is recoo-- 

"’ S , e l as . fl one of r th ? ten Avatars by the Hindus 
and the influence of that great Prophet is felt all over 
the world. 1 he Vaishnavas want to concentrate 
their love upon one particular ideal, call it God or 
God is Love. °* you may like. Buddha, wanted 

to concentrate his love on Humanity, nay 
upon the whole universe. Love is the ideal in both 
cases and God is Love. 


"The Vaishnavas,” says Mr. Ghosh, •• have only 
one prayer, vzz., ‘My Lord, may Thou abide in my 
The idea of heart, may my soul cling to Thv lotus 

j m 1 ,. . ct- • ^ hen Jesus said "Ihy will be 

clone, he did completely surrender himself to the 
Supreme Will and is there simply absorbed in the 
great love for God. 

The greatest miracle of Jesus, we think, is the 
conversion of Paul, a few years after the passing 
away of that great prophet. We shall here only 
quote the words of Paul himself. U 


for ha u PP f y ’ K ! ng Agri PP a > because I shall answer 

myself this day before thee touching all the things whereof 

(2) lend. 1 ain accused of the Jews....My manner of life from 
my youth, which was at the first among mine own 
nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; which knew me from the 
beginning, if they would testify, that after the most straitest sect 
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of our religion I lived a Pharisee.... I verily thought with myself, 
that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, which thing I also did in Jerusalem : and many of 
the saints did I shut up in prison, having received authority from 
the chief priests ; and when they were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. And I punished them oft in every Synagogue, 
and compelled them to blaspheme ; and being exceed ngly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities. Where¬ 
upon as I went to Damascus with authority and commission from 
the chief priests. At midday, O king, I saw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them which journeyed with me. And when we 
were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, 
and saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me ? it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. And I 
said, who art thou, Lord ? And he said, I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared 
unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness 
both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those things 
in the which I will appear unto thee ; Delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles , unto whom I send thee... # 

It is due to Paul and his influence that the faith 
of Jesus was preached to diverse nationalities. 

The earliest fathers certainly believed the Old 
Testament books to be the divine and infallible guide ; 
The New Testa- but the New Testament was not so consi- 
ment and the c ] erec j t j]i towards the close of the second 

Catholic church, century, when the conception of a Catho¬ 
lic church was formed. 1 he collection of writings was 
not called scripture or even put on a par with the Old 
Testament as sacred and inspired till the time of 
Theophilus of Antioch about 180 A. D.f 


More than a century after, we come to that 
notable figure, whose sword did much to spread Chris¬ 
tianity and under whose reign Christianity 
(3)Constantine. k ecame a State-Religion in 324 A. D. and 

the pagan temples were closed. He is well-known in 
history as Constantine the Great, horn in 274 A. IT at 
Naissus, in upper Moesia. Such a bigot Christian 


* The Bible. The New Testament. The Acts. Chap. 26, 


+ Cf The British Encyclopedic:*—Canon. 


Thus writes he, “Constantine, now the sole master of 
the empire transferred the seat of Government to 
Byzantium which he named Constantinople. Under him 
Christianity began to flourish ; he received baptism ; 
but although he was a nominal Christian, many of his 
qualities were repugnant to the principles of Chris¬ 
tianity”* Under his direction was held the Church 
Council of Nicae (325) in which the court sided 
against the Arians. 

Religious conferences in the shape of Councils 
Diets, Synods &c began to be held after the council 
at Nicsea, too numerous to mention all of them here. 
We have spoken of religious conferences of India in 
Vol. I. But whereas the object of such conferences in 
India was to arrive at a principle, to arrive at a truth, 
the object in other places was to settle only some 
church doctrines which only helped to foment the 
ill-feelings of bigots against all heretics. 

The Council of Laodicea in 363 forbade the 
reading of all non-cononical books. Several persons 
(4) The reii afterwards published separate lists of 
gious gathering, books and psalms as authorised by the 
Council, but none of them was universally accepted. 

I he Canon was discussed in the council at Hippo 
in 393, where only a list was settled. In the council 
at Carthage four years afterwards the statute of its 
predeessors was repeated. Augustine was the 
animating spirit of both the councils. 

In the 2d. council at Carthage in 419, at which 
Augustine was present, the former list was repeated 
only with a single alteration. 

Notwithstanding the numerous endeavours here 


* Maunder’s Treasury of History. 
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and there to settle the canon during the 4th and 5th 
centuries, it was not finally closed.* 


* Our readers will feel neatly interested to learn that inspite of the , 

advancement of learning before the advent of Jesus, waves of such 
ideas as had been slowly undermining the very vitalities of nations 
beyond India swept over a great portion of the Old World. Truly has 
it been remarked that a great man is produced out of the necessity of 
times. The ideas of Jesus brought in a healthy tone in national ideas. 
These ideas before Jesus penetrated into India through China 
and through Phoenicia ; and it was reserved for Sankara to combat 
those outlandish ideas. 


We have tried to give a hint as to the possibility of the introduction 
of snake-stories into India. In the Mahabharata, where the ep c depicts 
the sacrifice of Janmejoy, snake-stories are found pleniy. In the 
Buddhistic writings, snake stories are very often repeated. In Colombo 
in the monastery of H. Sumangala Mahasthabir, Buddna is represen ed 
not in a meditating posture, but in a lying state with a many headed 
snake on his head. In Srimat Bhagabat, Srikrishna is dancing on the 
head of a many-hooded snake Kaliya. In the 4th and 3rd centuries 
B.C., we find dynasties tracing their origin from snakes and Takshak 
(a class of snake). We are told that Alexander was married to the 
princess of Takshak (Takshashila or Taxalius of the Greeks). Similar 
Mlig-vanrskas or snake dynasties are to be found in many places. Even 
now a days in Kashmir, places are called ShisknaBherinag &c. 


Among the Poenicians, we find the worship of Bral. The Phoeni¬ 
cians being a tribe of the Semte were descended from the Assyrians 
and the old god Baal and Mardoch were retained. The Assyrian mode 
of worship of B lal is yet a controversial point. But the Phoenici m 
ceremony is partly known. The Greeks had their wine god Dio ,ureas 
but since their connection with the Phoenicians, Dionoceas and Bid 
(under the name of Bachus) became the same person possib v inn,-. 
5 th century BC. We find the mother of Alexander'performing Ihe 
B icchahan orgies, (when men and women became naked and drunk) 
and dancing with a serpent in her hand. (She was of Epirot origin). 

About the year 422 A D, we find that the Buddhists became almost 
intolerable in China. The revenue of that country fell short and the 
Riddhtsts became veritable pests (according to the then Chineese king 
Wante.) He issued edicts against them, banished them, and had their 
temples burnt. Learned himself, he was a great piomoter of learning. 
Later on, we find Fei-ie king- Ho the second Chineese king after 
Wante, rolling in the most frantic orgies. 


India had connections with both China and Phoenicia. In India 
the Phoenicians came to trade in a port called Fatal or Potaloy menti¬ 
oned in the Buddhistic books and the records of Alexander. There 
are ample evidences in the records of different people that the Phami 
cians had ample trade with India As we have said, we exchange our 
goods and ideas together. The ideas of one nation are carried to 
another more by the traders than by the preachers. The preachers, 
only give a new light and a new impetus to those ideas. E' en the 
Banian-tree (bania* trader) is so named in other countries for Bata-tree 

P,— 11. — F 
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About the year 570 was born at Mecca that great 
personage Mohammucl, the first illiterate genius of 
Islam the woildr who in later times claimed 

(nMvihammmi. to be the messenger of God and 

ai d toe Tl 'ndus are c died 13.inians by the misses of other countries. 
Tne Turanians and th* Phoenicians and other non-Indian races who 
had settled down into India and had become converts to Buddhism, in 
the Buddhistic period, by thousands introduced their ideas into India. 
Tims when the Phoenicians damd in contact with the Hindus of Fatal, 
they intiddured their ideas to the customers. Even now a days we 

find the worship of Chali ( ) in the Indus regions, which has 

much of the same tlvngs as those of the Nuseries, of whom we shall just 
write a f w words. .Many of the vama-char (vam = anti and achar =* custom 
i.e.. cus nms which are nntigonistic to the ideas of the Vedas) systems 
of wo'slnp may be traced to these sources. 

InSyfja, th^re is a sect called theNuseries (Nim Nuseria = semi 
Christians). The r peculiarities are that they never circumcise, they 
ne er keep the fast of Rimzrn ihough outwardly they seem to be 
M hbmedans. In reading the Koran they never pronounce the narhe 
of .S' ifitn IS itan "bicb thev say ‘M.ilik Tauk # (peacock-royal). Their 
s o y is tb it .nee G )d and Satan had a fight. Satan, though defeated, 
will In ihe end oust out God and will reign as supreme. They have 1 
cert t n most d*sgU «i «g ceremonies, which we cannot write here, for the 
s k" i f de eacv In a obtain d «y of the week, both males and females 
eiu r into a ro >m They select their own people and scrupulously 
av nd outsiders. They h »ve their worship ; they drink ; and have 
the r orgies. (Cf the writings of Rustom Hor Muzd, a Chaldian 
Christian and an antiquarian a British Consul of Mosul). 

In this world, we can destroy the material things, hut the ideas can 
never be destroyed, suppress one idea, and it will crop, up in another 
country. Though the Phoenician* are dead and gone, in the very 
country, the same ideas and ceremonies are yet to be found in another 
name, so that the Nuseries are neither Christians nor Mahomedans, 
but the remnants of the old Phoenician school. 

In India, all the different ideas which she has received from time 
to t me, hive been retained almost in tact. She has rejected none, 
has never ttmd to nor <ot them by force. She has taken them np and 
Ike a devoted student has thoroughly studied each of them. She has 
thf-n iried only t > idealise each of them. The idealization in India,’ 
we take ihe lib' rty h re to point out, docs not mean a speculation 
only. Hindus hav e never h ft any idea, till it has been realized, till a 
w .y has been found nut to reach some highest truths. This process 
is still going on as \\v h »ve said in our Introduction to Volume I. The 
Paur.nic period which he jan in the Ramayana period and rearhed 
its culmination in the Buddhistic period, has been able to propound 
thos* wondeiful docrines of love, which have been expressed in so 
many Indian sv>tcins of dualisiic faiths. Beyond India, the ideas of 
Jesus and Mohammud were successful in not allowing such abominable 
practices to take Jiojd upon the people, 
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who, as if by a magical wand, turned the fierce Arabs 
into peaceful citizens! Mohammud was, from his early 
boyhood, extremely sensitive to human sufferings and 
his first step, perhaps, in his youth was to stop the 
infanticide prevalent amongst the Arabs then. His 
preachings irritated the Khoraish, who planned to 
murder him. With the help of Abu Bakr he suc¬ 
ceeded in taking a flight, known as the Hegira, at 
about 622 A.D. to Yathreb, where he and Abu Bakr 




joined Ali, another most ardent and faithful disciple 
of Mohammud. His Meccan disciples and. the 
people of Yathreb received him with great enthusiasm. 
His superb intellect and almost miraculous power of 
organisation now began to be felt. He stopped all 
lawlessness and granted equal rights even to the 
Jews. No great man is to pass his times in ease. 
The history of humanity proves it, and Mohammud 
was not to live in peace. He was driven into war. 
The treachery of the Jews was unbounded and 
certainly unpardonable. In the sixth year of the 
Hegira, the prophet granted his famous charter to the 
Christians. It secured to the monks of St. Catherine 
near Mount Sinai and to all Christians 
The threat charter certa j n important privileges by which his 

followers were to guard them “from all injuries, and 
to defend their churches, and the residences of the ir 
priests. They were not to be unfairly taxed ; no 
bishop was to be driven out of the bishopric ; no 
Christian was to be forced to reject his religion ; no 
monk was to be expelled from his monastery ; no 
pilgrim was to be detained from his pilgrimage ; nor 
were the Christian churches to be pulled down lor 
the sake of building mosques or houses lor the 
Moslems. Christian women married to Moslems 
wen* to enjoy their own religion and not to be sub¬ 
jected to compulsion or annoyance of any kind on 
tha* account. “If the Christians'slTould stand in need 
of assistance for the repair of their churches or 
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loo^teries or any other matter pertaining to their 
religion, the Moslems were to assist them.” * Be it 
remembered here that these rights were not extorted 
from Mohammud. They were mercifully granted 
by him. Let those who hurl invectives against the 
Arabian prophet in season and out of season brood 
over the nobleness, the magnanimity and the tolerant 
spirit of the man. Let them read the theses of 
Moulvi Mirza Abul Fazal (especially the lines con¬ 
tained under the head “Religious toleration”) and Mr. 
Khuda Bux on “Islam* Its teachings” etc. (Vide Vol I. 
for their theses). We do not know if we have ever 
come across such a noble sentiment in the writings 
of any modern Mahomedan, as has been expressed 

by Mr. Khoda Bux.—“.It is only the clouded 

vision which sees difference between one religion and 
another, to one who has the eyes to see and the heart 
to feel, all religions appear but as reflections of one 
and the same light,” At the fortieth year of his age 
Mohammud received the commandment from God 
through Gabriel to preach the true religion unto man¬ 
kind at the Mount Hira near Mecca. In the.peace 
that followed in the failure of the siege of Medina, 
in 627, he celebrated the pilgrimage with his followers 
for three days at Mecca in the year 629. He left 
this world on the 12th of the 3d. month in the year 
x 1 of the Hegira (8th June 632) at about the noon 
of Monday. 

Abu Bakr was elected Caliph or Viceregent of the 
Prophet of the commonwealth of Islam founded by 
Mohammmud. He felt for the poor and 
2 < ,u jcr. destitute. He devoted his whole 

energy to the welfare of the new born state. “For 
a time after his election, he continued to maintain 
himself with his own private income, but finding that 


* A Short History of the Saracens—Amir Ah. 





m^rooking after his property and business, he was not 
able to pay sufficient attention to the affairs of the 
State, he consented to receive 6000 dirhems annually 
from the Treasury. O11 his deathbed, however, he 
was so troubled at having taken public money that 
he directed one of his properties to be sold, in order 
to refund to the state the sum he had received. 

Such were the simple, honest ways ot the imme¬ 
diate disciples of Mohammud” * 

Omar succeded Abu Bakr to the Caliphate. Like 
his predecessor, he was ever ready to help the poor. 

His strong arms never refused to give 
protection to those who sought for them. 
His simple habits, his resignation to his duty attracted 
the people much. He had to carry on long wars. In 
this case also, we find him tolerant and just even to 
the extreme. Stories of acts of vandalism ascribed 
to him have been proved to be totally unfounded. 

Christian writers have blamed Islam alone for her 
fanatical thirst for blood in the name of religion, which, 
however, is not historically correct. Says Mr. Ander¬ 
son, while speaking of the influence of Christianity on 
the world (Vide Vol. I for his thesis on Christianity), 
“Glancing at its historical progress and principles ot 
propagation, the faith of Christ secured a firm footing 
in the world without any aid from the secular arm 
and without the sword.” 

Omar has been blamed for acts which were really 
perpetrated by the Christians. Christians had been 
more deadly iconoclasts than their Moslem brethren. 
Says Mr. Amir Ali. ‘‘The story about the burning 
of the Alexandrian Library under the orders of the 
Caliph Omar is without any foundation. Such an act 
of vandalism was totally opposed to the tolerant arid 
liberal spirit of that great ruler. As a matter of lact, 
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rge part of this library was destroyed in the-seige 
which Julius Caesar underwent in that city ; and the 
remainder was lost in the reign of the Emperor 
The destmc- Theodosius in the 4th century of the 
tion of the Alex- Christian era. This Emperor, who was 
andnan Library. a j evou t Christian and hated works writ¬ 


ten by pagans, had ordered the destruction and 
dispersion of the splendid remnant of the Philadal- 
phian Library which was so zealously carried out that 
little or nothing remained of it in the 7th century 
for the Moslems to destroy. 

(Compare Sedilloi, V<» 1 . I, P. 439. The hooks are said to have 
been used to heat the baths with. There were no public hammams 
then in existence. Tney came into vogue years later.)” * 


It is needless to say here that the temple of 
Serapis and the famous library in Alexandria were 
destroyed under the directions of Bishop Theo- 
philus. Says a great historian, “The temple of the 
celestial Venus at Carthage, whose secret precincts 
formed a circumference of two miles, was judiciously 
converted into a Christian church. 


(Prosper Aquitan, I, III. C. 38 apud Barouiwm ; annal Ecdes. 
A. D. 389, No. 58 etc. The temple had been shut sometime, and 
the access was overgrown with brumbies)”. 

And again “But when a sentence of destruction 
against the idols of Alexandria was pronounced the 
Christians set up a sort of joy and exultation, whilst 
the unfortunate pagans whose fury had given way 
to consternation retired with hasty and silent steps 
and elluded by their flight or obscurity the resentment 
of their enemies... 


The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged 
or destroyed, and near twenty years afterwards'the 
appearance of the empty shelves excited the regret 
and indignation of every spectator whose mind was 
not totally darkened by religious prejudice. 


* A short History of the Saracens. Amir AH. 
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(Nos Vidimus armoria librorum, quibus direptis, exinanita ea a 
no«5iiis‘ hominibus, nostril temporibus meinoraut Ores, r, vii, c. 15 
P 421 ed Hivercamp. Though a bigot and a controversial writer 
Orobins seems to blush)” (1) 

What is meant by the* * crusades ? we have not 
the space here to paint the horrors of war, rapine, 
cannibalism and crimes of worst forms practised 
by the Christians then. What is meant by the 
persistent persecutions of the Jews? What is meant 
by the conqueror of Mexico calling out, “horward, 
soldiers, the Holy Cross is our banner and under that 
we shall conquer ?” (2) I ruly says the historian that 
in America, Christianity had been preached with “the 
sword in one hand and the Bible in the other. (3) 
What was the case even in India with the earliest 
Christian conquerors, when a whole city was asked 
either to become Christians within 24 hours or to 
prefer to be placed under the cannon ball !! England 
and England alone has been more tolerant than their 
neighbours in Europe in this respect.* But we must 
stop here and say that fanaticism is fanaticism all the 
world over. Fanatics there are in every part of the 
world. Fanaticism cannot be laid at the door of any 
religion. How we wish a death knell to be sounded 
against all fanaticism. It is true that the influence of 
Christianity is due more to the majestic personality of 
Jesus than to these fanatics. But so is with every 
faith. 

Like the previous Christian religious councils, the 
council of Tobdo was held in 632, the 
(5) Religious counc j] of Whitby in 664, the council of 
Constantinople in 692, the 2nd council of 
Nicene in 787. 

(I) Gibi>on’s Ro n.in Empi<» Chap. XXVI 11 . 

(21 Prescott Conquest of Mexico. 

(31 Do. do. 

* It is the grteat h. art and t' etoVr mtsoirit of England which made* 
her stand for the cause of humanity, winch uprooted he Slave-trade, 
made the Prison and tne Penal Cude reforms in the West 
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ad our space allowed how we wish we could have 
given a short summary of the lives of Francis of 
Ass isi (1182), Dominic (1216), Martin Luther (1483), 
Ignatius Loyalla (1491) and other saints to show how 
Christianity was able to capture the hearts 
of millions by the examples of the lives 
of renunciation of these saints. Yes, they are the 
pillars upon which the huge structure of Christianity 
rests. But alas for Europe ! such saints are becoming 
rarer and rarer every day! Inspite of her boasted 
civilization, she has failed to harmonise between 
matter and spirit she has failed to evolve 
a social system wherein matter and spirit, 
may get their assigned places. We want 
to-day more than anything else perhaps* 
saints of the type we have mentioned, 
We want missionaries of Christ and not 
missionaries of church. We want Christianity to be 
preached and not Churchianity to take hold upon the 
people. We want missionaries of love and not of 
forms. We want living examples and not mere frothy 
precepts. 


Failure of Eu¬ 
rope to evolve a 
society where 
highest spiritual 
ideals may lie- 
come practical. 

amongst us. 


A few years before Martin Luther, another reli- 
Religions ga- gious council was held at Florence (1441). 
therirgs. Protes- In a Diet at Spires (1529), the edict of 
Worms was confirmed upon which a 
solemn protest was entered against this decree by the 
elector of Saxony and other reformers whence they 
began to be called as Protestants. 

Under the patronage of the elector of Saxony, 
Martin Luther with other divines committed the chief 
articles of his faith to writing ; further to elucidate them 
Melancthon drew up the celebrated ‘Confessions of 
Augusburg’ to be presented before the Diet assembled 
again in 1530. Several conferences were held upto 
1546, without any : sfactorty conclusion, to settle 
religious disputes. s V. of Hungary, a Roman 
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'CatS^fic prince, tried to arrange the religious affairs of 
Germany at the Diet of Ratisbon (1538) without any 
result, but a religious peace was finally declared by 
the ‘recess of Augusburg’. During the progress of this 
treaty Charles V renounced, to the astonishment of 
Europe, his imperial and Spanish crown, and retired 
to spend the remainder of his life in meditation at‘the 
monastery of Yuste in Spain 1563. 

Says Maxmuller, “Of course, in the Middle Ages 
what was orthodox in one century became often un¬ 
orthodox in the next, one council condemned another, 
one Pope anathemised another. Put the idea that 
there was a Divine Essentia, which was manifested in 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, was familiar 
to many Christian theologians, in ancient and 
modern times. Hence arose the danger on one side 
of substituting a Quaternity for the Trinity 1. e. the 
Divine Essence and the three substances, rather, on 
and Holy Ghost, or on the other side ot changing the 
Trinity into three gods distinct substantially which 
would have been condemned as I ritheism. 

( See Hammarck, dogmengeschiclue, ' v - ' • 447 i note ; 

Hagenlench, Dogmengeschichte, P. 17° Motes.) 

The Roman Catholic Canon was finally deter- 
(7) Religious mined at the council of Trent in 1546 
gatherings. A Jerusalem Synod was held in 1672. 

The Vatican council took place in 1 870. 

The greatest of such religious gatherings, perhaps 
the greatest that the world ever saw in the West took 
place in America in 1893. It is known as the I ar- 
liament of Religions in Chicago. It is said that all 
the religions of the world with their sects were re¬ 
presented in this Parliament. The greatest figure 
in this gathering, as we come to learn from the I ' css 
Reports of that country of that time, was the .bwami 
Vivekananda, now well known all over the woikl. 

4c The Vedanta Philosophy—F. Max Muller 

P.—H.—G 
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sphere in a trumpet voice did he declare that man 
is not a sinner, but a child of the Immortal Bliss and 
that he is travelling not from error to truth, but from 
truth to truth from the lower to the higher truth. 

Aryan thoughts, as we have seen, travelled beyond 
India often and often. They had their far reaching 
effects. India has thus been able to systematize her 
religous thoughts in a thorough scientific way as is 
evidenced by the great systems of Hindu philosophy. 
We beg to differ here with Mr. Madan (Vide Vol. I 
for his thesis on Zoroastrianism) when he says that the 
systematization and the. cultivation of theology as a 
science has its origin entirely in the West The 
genius of the West is in the development of material 
science, and we must be thankful to the West for 
her noble efforts to study theology from comparitive , 
linguistic and historical points of view with the aid of 
India and the the knowledge of this science. Neverthe- 
Wes ‘- _ less we make bold to say that if any place 
is best suited for the study of theology or even history 
from any and every point of view, it is this wonderful 
land India, the protector and shelterer of the per- 
”) ees anf l refugees of all nations of the earth. 
Vv lth so much diverse creeds and diverse nationalities, 
ncha was engaged to find out a common point where 
all these diverse ideas converge ; she was engaged 
^ P ®ut the centre at which all these diverging 
radii meet. Truly remarks the editor in his prelace 
to the Science and Philosophy of Religion by the 
Swami v ivekananda, that “the Indian national mind 
was sleeping centuries perfectly exhausted with the 
superhuman exertions of the great discovery ! No 
wonder it needed the present period of re-awakenino- 
of the motherland of Dharma...” And the r t 
awakening, we are sure, is destined to mould the 
thought-currents of the world. 

We have said something about the Swami and 
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aster in Vol. I. In this Volume, we have tried 
to indicate some salient points in the teachings of 
some of the greatest heroes of the world. We shall 
here try to give a gist of the teachings of the Swami, 
as we have understood them. In this connection, 
we desire to draw the attention of our readers 
to the thesis on ‘Sanatan Dharma’ by the Swami 
Saradananda (Vide this Volume). 

Says the Swami Vivekananda, '‘Thoughts, like 
merchandise, can only run through channels made 
by somebody. Roads have to be made before even 
thought can travel from one place to another, and, 
whenever in the history of the world a great con¬ 
quering nation has arisen linking the different parts 
of the world together, then has poured through these 
channels the thought of India, and entered into the 
India’s contact veins of every race...One of these cycles 


with the outside 
world for the 
5 lh time. Chan¬ 
nels for thought 
to travel, made 
by England. 


have again arrived. There is the tre¬ 


mendous power of England which' has 
linked the different parts of the world to¬ 
gether. English roads no more are 
content like Roman roads to run over lands, but they 
have ploughed the deep in every one of its parts. 
From ocean to ocean run the roads of England. 
Every part of the world has been linked to every other 
part, and electricity plays a most marvellous part as 
a new messenger. Under all these circumstances we 
find again India reviving and ready to give her own 
quota to the world.” 

The Aryan idea is, that there is but One. # This 


* There are three steps to gain knowledge, to look at things separate¬ 
ly, to find a relation between them, to find a common point in them all. 
Different schools of thought have taken up one or more of these different 
steps. Hence seem these apparent contradictons among them. In India, 
the Sankhya System of Kapila has taken up the second step only. It 
recognises the authority of the Vedas, and is called the Ninshwarbdd 
(the doctrine of the agnostics). Even such a thorough-going dualist a>; 
Madhwacharya, in late v times, did not contradict the Ishta-bad (theory 
of Ishtam) and thus even he recognises Oneness in variety —Ekaut 
Sat Vipra Vahudha Vadanti. 
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One has become many, so to speak. Purnam is its 
nature. It is unlimited. For there is nothing to 
limit It. Hence It is unchangeable. What is Un¬ 
changeable must be beyond all laws. For law means 
limitation. What is beyond the law must be beyond 
all senses and consequently beyond the mind. What 
is beyond the mind is what is Unknown and Unknow¬ 
able. Purnam (Wholeness or Absolute) known is no 
more Purnam. It is a contradiction in terms. For 
it is then limited by the mind. What is meant by 
this Unknown and Unknowableness ? Certainly not 
as the agnostics put it. 

“But what Advaita says is that It is more than knowable...For 
instance, here is a chair and my knowledge of it is expressed by the 
English word—it is known to me. On the contrary what is beyond 
ether, or whether some people exist there or not, possibly is un- 
Vivekan mda knowable. But God is neither known or un* 
his teachings. * knowable in this sense. It is something still 
higher than known ; that is what is meant by God 
being Unknown and Unknowable, not in the sense in which some 
people say some questions are unknown and unknowable. It is 
more than known. This chair is known ; it is a certain degree of 
that knowledge ; but God is intensely more than that, because in 
and through Him we have to know this chair itself. He is the 
witness, the Eternal witness of all knowledge. Whatever we know, 
we have to know in and through Him. He is the essence of our 
own self He, the I, is the essence of this ego ; we cannot know 
anything excepting in and through that I, and you have to know 
everything in and through Bramhan...Thus God is infinitely nearer 
to us than the chair, but yet He is something higher, neither 
known nor unknown, but something infinitely higher than either.”# 

This unknowableness is Maya. Maya is not an 
illusion or delusion, but a statement of facts. This 
universe is real ; for we can sense it, feel it and see it. 
It is a delusion in the sense that it is changeable or 
in other words it is subject to mind. It is my projec¬ 
tion. Its creation or otherwise depends on me. In 

* This and the following quotations are mostly from the lectures of 
the Swami delivered in the West . others are from his writings These 
will be found in the Complete Works of the Swarm Vivekananda publish- 
ed from Mayabati, P. O. Lohaghat, Dt. Almora. 
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this sense, all dualities are delusions. Beyond vice, 
beyond virtue, beyond all relativities is the Reality. 
In this sense, these varieties are unreal. 


“Everything that you see or feel or hear, the whole universe is 
His creation, to be a little more accurate, is His projection ; still 
more accurate, the Lord Himself. It is He who is shining as the 
sun and the stars, He is the mother earth, He is the ocean Himself. 
He comes as gentle showers, He is the gentle breeze that we breathe 
and He it is who is working as force in the body. He is the speech 
that speaks. He is the man that is walking....Thou art the man, 
Thou art the woman, Thou art the strong man walking in the pride 
of youth, Thou art the old man tottering on crutches, Thou art in 
everything, Thou art everything, C Lord’. 

Can this state of things become practical ? Can 
it be realized ? Theories or speculations are nothing 
if they cannot find a way out. YV ords must not 
bewilder us. We must be bold. We must face the 
question boldly. Not the boldness of a wolf or a 
ti^er, but the boldness before which the world quakes, 
is what is required. 

“There are two sorts of courage. I he courage to jump at the 
mouth -of a cannon. Tigers in that case, have been belter than 
men and wolves also' But there is another sort of spiritual bold¬ 
ness. An invading Emperor went to India. H:s teacher told him 
to go and see some of those sages of India. After a long search, 
he found a very old man sitting on a block of stone. The Emperor 
talked with him a little and became very much pleased with the 
conversation of the man. He asked the sage to go with him to 
his country. ‘No, I am quite satisfied with my forest here' The 
Emperor replied ‘If you do not go I will kill you. The man hurst 
into a laugh. ‘That is the silliest thing you have ever said, 
Emperor. You cannot kill me. Me the sun cannot dry, neithei 
fire can burn, neither instrument kill, for I am the birth less, the 
deathless, the omnipotent, omnipresent spirit, ever living. I hat 
is another boldness. In the Mutiny of 1857 there was a great 
Swami, a very great soul. A Mahomedan mutineer staohed him 
and nearly killed him. The Hindu mutineers brought the 
Mahomedan to the Swami and offered to kill him. But the Swann 
turned and said 4 Yet brother, thou art He, thou art He and 
expired. That is another bravery. What is to talk of the braveu 
of your muscles, of your Western institution, if you cannot 
build up a society into which the highest truth vvill lit ?... 
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How to find a way out, how to realize this Divinity 
if it is practical ? Renunciation ( Vairagyant) is the 
first step to get at this state. Renunciation may be 
expressed in diverse ways. We must recognise each 
of them. Each is great in its own place. 11 is foolish¬ 
ness to denounce the one or to applaud the other. 

“The Vedanta, does not in reality denounce the world. The 
ideals of renunciation nowhere attain such a climax as in the 
teachings of the Vedanta ; hut at the same time dry suicidal advice 
is not intended, it actually means deification of the world—give up 
the world as we think of it, as we seem to know it, as it is appearing 
and know what it really is. Deify it ; it is God alone, and as such, 
we read at the commencement of the oldest of the Upanishads, 
the very first book that was ever written on the Vedanta—‘whatever 
exists in this universe, whatever is there, is to be covered with 
God.' 

We have to cover everything with the Lord Himself, not by a 
false sort of optimism not by blinding our eyes to the evil, but by 
really seeing God inside everything. Thus we have to give up the 
world, and when the world is given up, what remains ? God. What 
is meant ? You can have your wives ; it does not mean that you are 
to abandon them, and leave them to go away, but that you are to 
see God in the wife. Give up your children ; what does that mean? 
Take your children and throw them in the street as some human 
brutes do in every country? Certainly not.. But see God in your 
children. So in everything. In life and in death, in woe or in joy, 
in misery or in happiness, the whole world is full of the Lord. 
Open your eyes and see Him. That is what Vedanta says. Give 
up the world which you have conjectured, because your conjecture 
was based upon very partial experience, your conjecture was based 
upon very poor reasoning, your conjecture was based upon your 
own weaknesses. Give that up ; the world we have been thinking 
of so long, is a false world of your creation. Give that up ; open 
your eyes and see that as such it never existed : it was a dream, 
Maya. What existed was the Lord Himself : It is He in the child, 
lie in the wife, and He in the husband, He in the good, and He 
in the bad, He in the murderer He in the sin, and He in the sinner, 
He in life, and He in death.” 

Thus seeing God in everything should we work. 
1 his is the only solution of the problems that are 
agitating the world- the problems of life and death, of 
good and evil. Deification of the universe—this is 
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the theme. It is from this state that one can send 
good thoughts to the world. 


“Say peace to all. From me no danger be 
To ought that lives. In those that dwell on high 
In those that lowly creep, I am the Self of all, 

All life, both here and there, do I renounce, 

All heavens, earths and hells, all hopes and fears 
Thus cut thy bonds, Sannyasin bold ! say 
‘Om tat sat om\” 

This is Oneness. This is Divinity. Call it Love, 
call it Faith or call it what you like. 

It is through intellect that we may try to unders¬ 
tand this. But intellect goes only a little way and 
there it stops. It is through the heart that inspiration 
comes, realization comes. Intellect without the heart is 
barren dryness, the heart without intellect may bring 
in cancering bigotry and poisonous fanaticism. Intel 
lect must guide the heart until inspiration comes. 
It is in the inspiration that the aspirations of the 
intellect are fulfilled. For inspiration does not contra¬ 
dict reason. Hence to realize this Divinity, intellect 
must join the heart. 

A tremendous task, indeed to realise this ! 
But w'e must be bold. We must stand on our own legs 
and see things for ourselves. We are the makers of 
our own destinies. What we have done we can undo. 
It is folly to blame others ; it is weakness to say 
that w r e are guided by the so-called unknown forces. 
Omnipotence is within us. Evolve it we must in 
.every sphere of work. This is Mukti . 1 his is 

freedom from all bondage. At the bidding oi 
Mukta- Purushas {liberated souls) rocks may crumble 
to pieces, systems may roll away into the infinity. 
Jesus calls it Faith. 1 he dualists call it Love. The 
Advaitists call it Self. “This infinite power of the 
spirit brought to bear upon matter evolves material 
development, made to act upon thought evolves in tel- 
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lectuality, and made to act upon itself makes of man 
a God” This tremendous faith is what the world 
needs now. ‘‘He is an atheist who does not believe in 
himself. The old religions said, he was an atheist who 
did not believe in God. The new religion says, he 
is the atheist who does not believe in himself. But it 
is not selfish faith ; because Vedanta again, is the 
doctrine of oneness. It means faith in all, because 
you are pure.” We must recognise this. We must 
understand this spirit of the evolution. Man is not 
erring when he is treading his steps God-ward. From 
the lowest intellect to the towering man of spirituality 
man is travelling from truth to truth, from lower to 
higher truth. Childhood is not youth. Youth is not 
old age. Yet childhood is a necessity, it may be a 
lower state and old age, a higher manifestation. 

We have spoken of the.idea of the solidarity of 
the universe in Vol. 1 . The whole world is being driven 
towards that. The whole trend of modern thought 
is towards that. We must, therefore, in the first place, 
try to form a conception of humanity as a whole as 
forming an essential factor in the solidarity of uni¬ 
verse and a practical realization of this idea only 
means service to humanity. Call it Yuga-D liar met (the 
religion of the times if you will. 

“For us it is not to pity, but to serve. Ours is not the feeling 
of compassion, but of love, and the feeling of Self in all. It is 
a privilege to serve others. I see there are some poor, because 
it is of my salvation. I will go and worship them ; God is there. 
Some here are miserable for your and my salvation, so that we 
may serve the Lord coming in the shape of the lunatic, the leper 
and the sinner,” 

Aye, it is the voice of love—love that leads to 
Unity, love that melts into Divinity, love that cares 
not for *Iihakti or 'Mukti. 

“I do not care a straw for your Bhakti or Mukti, I would even 
go to a hundred thousand hells to do good 10 others—that is my 
Pharma, lie indeed is blessed, who can help in this great cause.”" 
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The saint, the strong, the able, can work out their 
own salvation. It is the wicked, the miserable, the 
destitute, the poor who require help, who need a 
helping hand ; and the voice comes spurting 
up, like a lovely fountain, out ot the fullness of the 
heart, 

“May I be born again and again and suffer thousands of 
miseries, so that I may worship the only God that exists, the only 
God I believe,—the sum total of all souls and above all, my God 
the wicked—my God the miserable, my God the poor of all races 
and of all species ! May these be the special objects of my wor¬ 
ship.” 


It is the voice which courts misery. It is the voice 
of love, sweeter than the sweetest tune of music, 
lovelier than the loveliest tear-drops of a devotee. 
Along with it, comes the voice, mightier than 
ever, the voice of the accumulated past, the voice of 
united humanity thundering like the eruption of a 
volcano. 


“The stars are blotted out, 

The clouds are covering clouds 

It is darkness vibrant, sonant 

In the rolling whirling wind 

Are the souls of million lunatics, 

Just loose from prison house; 

Wrenching trees by the roots 

Sweeping all from the path 

The sea has joined the fray 

And swirls up mountain waves, 

To reach the pitching sky— 

The flash of lurid light 

Reveals on every side 

A thousand, thousand shades 

Of death begrimmed and black— 

Scattering plagues and sorrows, 

Dancing mad with joy 

Come Mother, come. 

P.—ii.— H 
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For terror is Thy name, 

Death is in Thy breath, 

And every shaking step 

Destroys a world fore’er 
Thou ‘Time’ the All-destroyer, 

Come, O Mother come, 

Who dares misery love, 

And hug the form of death 
Enjoy destruction’s dance 

To him the Mother comes.” 



This worship of the ‘Terrible’ may frighten many. 
Yet this is the voice of hope, energy and strength—the 
very source of love. This is what is meant by the 
deification of everything—to see God in everything. 
God exists and all else is naught. “What is death ? 
What are terrors ? Do not you see the Lord’s face in 
them ? Fly from evil and terror and misery and they 
will follow you. Face them and they will flee. The 
whole world worships ease and pleasure and very few 
dare worship that which is painful. To rise above 

both is the idea of freedom.All the world has ever 

been preaching the God of virtue. I preach a God of 
Virtue and a God of Sin in one. Take this if you 
dare—that is the one way to salvation ; then alone 
will come the Truth Ultimate which comes from the 
idea of oneness.” 


“It is death between two lives, 

And lull between two storms, 

The void whence rose creation, 

And that where it returns. 

To it the tear-drop goes, 

To spread the smiling form 
It is the Goal of Life 
And Peace —its only home.” 

i his idea of oneness then is all inclusive. “It 
includes not the parts only, but is the sum total. There 
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is but One Life, and One world and One Existence. 
Everything* is that Oneness and the difference is in 
degree and not in kind.” In this Oneness is included 
all faiths, all dogmas. Each of them has its own 
place in the world. We must recognise this. Through 
this Oneness, is the ideal of a Universal Religion 
realized. Let us recognise each and every system of 
faith. Sincerity is the only condition. Let our hearts 
be opened. Let fanaticism be replaced by toleration 
and practical love. 


“The Hindu may have failed to carry out all his plans, but it 
there is ever to be a universal religion, it must be one which will 
have no location in place or time ; which will 
The idea of a be infinite, like the God it will preach, and 

Universal Religion. whose sun will shine upon the followers of 

Krishna and of Christ, on saints and sinners 
alike, which will not be Bramhanic or Buddhistic, Christian or 
Mahomedan but the sum total of all these, and still have infinite 
space for development, which in its Catholicity will embrace in its 
infinite arms and find a place for every human being from the 
lowest grovelling savage not far removed from the brute, to the 
highest man towering by the virtues of his head and heart almost 
above humanity, making society stand in awe of him and doubt his 
human nature.' It will be a religion which will have no place for 
persecution or intolerance in its polity, which will recognise divinity 
in every man and woman, and whose whole scope, whose whole 
force will be centred in aiding humanity to realize its own true, 
divine nature.” 


Let us hope for the day when this idea of a Univers¬ 
al Religion will shine upon mankind. Civilization is 
yet in its infancy. The recognition of the Mother¬ 
hood of God, means the recognition of Womanhood. 
Let us say peace to all and blessings to all. “Let 
Harmony and Peace and not Dissension be written 
on our banners.” Let the atmosphere vibrate with this 
idea of love and benediction. Let us in conclusion 
say with the great Indian sages and echo the voice of 

the Vedas. *'*«’-*i w: i.-'tt 'ft 'ft * v < 1 



“Blissful is the air ; Blissfulness emit the oceans. 
Blissful is the dust of the earth. Blissful are the trees. 
Blissful are the planetary systems. It is all Bliss. It 
is all Bliss. It is all Bliss.”* 


THE VIVEKANANDA SOCIETY. 


* We have given the purpoil only of the verse in translation. 
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The Visishtadwaita System of 
Philosophy. 

ist. Paper. 

SRI RAMANUJACHARYA. 



HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

by Mr. T. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR m.a. b.l. 

The Term ‘Visishtadwaita’ Explained. 

f HE Visishtadwaita system is so called because it incul¬ 
cates the adwaita or oneness of God, with visesha or 
attributes. It is, therefore, ‘qualified non-dualism. God alone 
exists ; all else that is seen is Plis manifestation, attribute, 
or Sakti. Such attributes are chit or the individual souls and 
achit or matter. The Adwaitic position is also that God alone 
exists and all else is His manifestation. Herein is the common 
element between the two views ; but the Adwaitin regards 
the manifestation as unreal and tempoiary and as a result 
of Avidya or Nescience. In consequence, the one Brahman 
is without any attribute, in his view. Ramanuja and his 
school regard the attributes as real and permanent, but sub¬ 
ject to the control of the one Brahman in all their modifica¬ 
tions and evolutions. The oneness of God is compatible 
with the existence of attributes, as the latter are incapable 
of existing alone, and so do not constitute independent things 
The Visishtadwaitin does not make the unphilosophical 
statement that the souls are absolutely independent entities, 
endowed with the capacity of separate existence and activity 
apart from the Brahman. 

The Fundamental Attributes. 

THE Brahman (we use the word in the first of the above 
senses) is Intelligence. It is something more-—it is the 
Knower. Where attributes are denied and all that exists is 
one homogeneous Intelligence, as in the Adwaita, there can be 
P. n.— i 
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^ncpdiower ; for there is nothing to know. But for the Visish- 
tadwaitin, the Brahman is a Knower and the variety, philo¬ 
sophically essential for relative knowledge, is furnished by the 
attributes. Brahman is Bliss, i.e . He is blissful ; for a mixture 
of the opposite, pain, is unimaginable in his case. It will thus 
be seen that besides the attributes of souls and matter, which 
may be called ‘the concrete attributes/ the Brahman has 
various abstract attributes, qualities strictly so called, denoting 
His perfection from various points of view. The Visishtadwaitin 
considers‘Intelligence’as partaking of the dual character of 
an abstract and a concrete attribute ; Intelligence is o f the 
essence of Brahman ; it is an attribute as well, in its nature 
of universal pervasion. Again the Brahman is real, satya. By 
this is understood that Tie is without vikara or modification 
of any kind. The souls and matter are asatya or unreal, 
which again means that they are subject to~ modification* 
which is necessarily an element of impurity. In the case of 
souls, this modification takes the form of expansion or con¬ 
traction of Intelligence. In mineral, plant, or animal life, 
the soul, under karmic control, is dull or of suppressed Intel¬ 
ligence. The modifications of matter are of a more serious 
kind. In the creation and expansion of the universe, matter 
undergoes a real modification of its nature. Such change is 
called parinama or evolution, as contrasted with vivaria or 
apparent variation, which latter is the view of the Achvaitin. 


Two States of the Brahman. 

1 here are two states of existence for the Brahman. One 
is absolute quiescence or pralaya, when all the souls and 
matter exist in Him in deep sleep as it were. No differen¬ 
tiation is possible in that stage between the souls and matter; 
these are then, as it were non-existent. 'Sat alone exists, one 
without a second.’ Existence is the only phrase that can be 
applied to the Brahman in that stage, as volition, not to speak 
of creation, remains potential or has not commenced to work. 
Then begins the second stage, creation. To the Adwaitinj 
creation is a negative, an unreal, act. It is the clouding of the 
pure Intelligence of the Brahman by the inexplicable Avidya, 
which produces the manifestation of apparent diversity. The 
Visishtadwaitin considers creation as a positive volitional 
effort of the Brahman to display real diversity, by actual ising 
the energy for change which is innate in both the souls and 
matter. Sa A ikshata bahu syam prafayeya iti. ‘He thought 
may I become many, may I grow forth.’ TheW^ prabesa' 
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^cntry within’ which the Upanishads speak of as taking place 
at the time of creation is not strictly true. To the Visishtad- 
waitin, it means only the Brahman’s willing to develop his 
inseparable attributes, souls and matter ; for Brahman was 
‘within’ even before creation. To the Adwaitin, the antah 
prabesa isentirely metaphorical. The language of the 
Parinatna Vada is used in his view, merely for facility of 
comprehension. 

The Purpose of Creation. 


The ethical justification for creation is Justice. The fruits 
of actions (karma) have to be bestowed, equally and impar¬ 
tially, and the Brahman does this by endowing souls with 
appropriate bodies of various kinds and giving scope for their 
further development and display of free-will within limits ; 
the further evolution depends on the manner in which the indi¬ 
vidual uses his opportunities. As karma in the Hindu view, is, 
without a beginning, it becomes unnecessary to account for 
its origin. To the objection that the Brahman could have no 
purpose being without wants, in engaging Itself in creation, 
the reply is, in the words of the author of the Sutras, lokavat 
tu iila kaivalyam (II. 1.33 , it is mere recreation, as inordinary 
life. In other words, as no compulsion can be predicated of 
the Brahman to evolve the universe, the Visishtadwaitin 
accounts for it by the only other possible alternative, that it 
is not only recreation for "the Brahman, but the strictest justice 
for the souls concerned. Sankara adds the explanation that 
His innate nature ( svabhava ) is to create which does not 
carry us much further, and also reminds us that the whole 
discussion is unreal, as the Brahman is never the agent of 
creation. 


The Authority of Revelation. 

To the Visishtadwaitin, as to the Adwaitin, the Vedas 
and Smritis are the sole and independent authority for the 
knowledge of the Brahman. Reason has no operation except 
in matters perceptible by the senses. Transcendental notions 
as those with respect to the nature and attributes of the 
Brahman and the souls, can only begot from Revelation. This 
position appears illogical, dethroning, as it does, Reason , the 
accepted instrument of correct conclusion in all processes of 
thought. To explain this anomaly, we have to dwell a little 
on the exact place assigned to reason by Sankara as well as 
by Ramanuja. Reason is an indefinite word. It depends for it 
correctness, on the intellectual capacity of the person arguing, 


'extent of his information and other circumstances. Until 
a fallacy is exposed, an argument is apparently sound. Then 
it is upset and the conclusion has to be reached by other 
reasonings. This want of finality in mere reason is referred 
to in the Sutras II.i-ii) and is the cause of the Vedantic 
systems rejecting it as a sufficient authority in the knowledge 
of the Brahman. The argument from design may at best 
establish a highly endowed intelligent first cause or causes, 
but can lead to no conception of a perfect Brahman 
as first cause. And so, the help of mere reason as a 
sufficiently competent determining factor in the establishment 
of the Brahman, as the first cause, is rejected. This must not 
be taken to mean that the Hindu Vedantins reject argumen¬ 
tation in their philosophy. Every page of their writings is a 
standing monument of their skill in the subtlest reasonings. 
According to them the purpose of reasoning is two-fold. It 
has, in the first place, full scope in matters which do not 
transcend the senses. In the second place, it is a valuable 
adjunct in ontology, where the texts of the Vedas are to be 
construed. As it so happens that most important texts are 
liable to be disputed as to their meanings, it goes without 
saying that there is full room for logical interpretation with 
respect to them. To say that explicit Vedic texts are un¬ 
questionable authorities means one of two things, either that 
we take them as the conclusions of great minds reached after 
acute reasoning, on matters which our feeble intellects can 
not sufficiently comprehend, or we consider them to be the 
records of unique direct experiences of men who had trained 
their powers of mental perception by methods to which we 
have no access. Neither position is inconceivable or necessa¬ 
rily absurd. So many scientific positions are accepted by 
the general body of educated men all over the world on the 
faith of representations that those positions have been 
verified by some one by actual experiments. There may be 
danger of mistakes and mis-statements in either case ; but 
those like Sankara and Ramanuja, who do not feel the posi¬ 
tion of an agnostic satisfactory or comfortable, have preferred 
to base their ontological position on revelation, while fully 
trusting to their capacity for ratiocination to meet objections 
from those who do not subscribe to the authority of the 
Vedas. Between these two, there is, however, a difference. 
Sankara includes the Srutis and Smritis among ephemeral 
things whose purpose is served when once oneness is realised. 
Ramanuja considers them as always authoritative and as 
expressive of the eternal commands of the Deity whose breath 
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they are said to be. An important difference arises between 
these two thinkers, based on this distinction. In Sankara’s 
view the compulsory nature of ordained duties lasts only 
till an individual has realised his unity with the Brahman. 
Ramanuja considers the performance of such duties 
obligatory as long as life and physical powers endure. 
(See Sutras III. 4.32-35.) 

There are also certain assertions in Ramanuja’s religious 
tenets which must-be unacceptable to those who do not be¬ 
lieve in revelation or adopt his interpretation. Such are his 
‘eternally free souls’ ( nityas ), heaven conceived as a distinct 
place apart from and outside the changeable universe (though 
not outside the Brahman), the existence of the Deity in physical 
forms of various kinds, the peculiar paths of souls on their 
release from the body, and so on. Belief in these is based on 
express texts and no reasoning can be advanced to prove 
them. It is Ramanuja’s contention that reasoning is equally 
powerless to disprove them. And a disapproval of these in no 
way affects Ramanuja’s conclusions, as regards the nature of 
the Brahman and its relation to souls and matter, as philoso¬ 
phical positions consonant to abstract reasoning. 

Mode of Reconciliation. 

We now come to Ramanuja’s mode of reconciling the 
Vedic texts. The western scholars have tried to arrange 
chronologically the principal Upanishads and to discern, in 
some of them, partial truths ; in others, crude statements ; in 
others again, the most complete insight into things transcen¬ 
dental that may be given to men. How far this discussion is 
convincing we shall not stop to examine. Where passages in 
the same Upanishads appear to conflict, as in the Chhandogya y 
the Bri/iad-Aranyaka, or the Isa- Vasya , it is evident that the 
ordinary rules of interpretation must be resorted to, to arrive 
at a consistent meaning. 1 he respect which Hindus have 
entertained for the Upanishads on account of their antiquity 
has prevented them from considering any of them as of 
inferior authority to the rest. It follows that a consistent 
doctrine has to be attempted out of at least the principal 
Upanishads. This is what Sankara and Ramanuja have 
attempted to do, each in his own way. And this is indeed 
what Badarayana, the first interpreter of the Upanishads 
known to us, has himself done in the Sutras. 

Professor Deussen and others have conjectured that 
Badarayana had a partiality for the Chhandogya and hence 
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is frequent references to it in the topics discussed. Indian 
scholars thoroughly equipped with an intimate acquaintance 
with “the immense and highly technical philosophical 
literature, which is only just beginning to be studied and 
comprehended, in part, by European scholars,” to use the 
words of Dr. Thibaut have ascertained that, in the two 
Mimangsas, the passages discussed in each Adhikarana are 
only typical and not exhaustive and that the order of 
exposition is mainly based on logical sequence. It conse¬ 
quently follows that there is no justification for the view that 
one or two Unpanishads are specially intended as the 
repositaries of philosophical truths to ther exclusion of the 
rest. 


The text of the Upanishads referring to the Supreme Self 
are of two kinds. Some speak of Him as nirguna or, without 
attributes. Others describe him as having attributes or qualities 
like wisdom, power, etc. As there can be only one truth, the 
natural question arises whether these texts can be reconciled 
in any manner. Sankara’s view is that predominance must 
be given to the nirguna texts, as the others have the effect, 
of limiting the Infinite, which should not be done. Plence 
texts like Ekavi eva Adwitiyam ,’ one only, without a second 
neha nana Asti , here there is no diversity etc, are interpreted 
by him, without much straining as establishing the absolute 
oneness of the Brahman. And the other texts are relegated 
to an inferior position and made to refer to an imaginary and 
inferior Brahman called apara or karya Brahman, i. e. the 
Brahman in conjunction with its creative power called may a, 
Ramanuja’s difficulty seems to be that this sharp division 
of the passages into those referring to the higher and 
those referring to the lower Brahman is not easily and 
directly inferable from the texts themselves. On the other 
hand, the passages are so mixed up that it is impossible 
to say that this distinction, if true, was ever prominently 
kept up. His reconciliation is, therefore, as follows : the texts 
of the Upanishads do not inculcate an attributeless 
Brahman ; the attributes are real and not the result of Avidya 
the texts referring to these attributes expound the Brahman, 
as He is, with the souls and matter as His inseparable modis. 
Brahman is one, only in His compound nature, as described 
already. The texts denying any attributes for Him are to 
be taken as meaning that He has no low or meanly attri¬ 
butes. such as liability to changes, death, sorrow, etc. The 
texts as to creation, as mentioned already, mean a real modi¬ 
fication of the attributes, souls and matter of the Brahman 
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and do not mean that Brahman becomes suffused with Nes¬ 
cience and imagines a variety. The souls are many and God 
is immanent, both in them and in matter. The texts which 
speak of unity and deny variety do so of the totality of the 
Brahman with His attributes. Te.^ts, which deny a second to 
the Brahman, mean that there is no other controlling power in 
the universe apart from Him. Texts which deny the possi¬ 
bility of knowing the Brahman, do not mean that he cannot 
be the object of thought, as there is no thinker ; they mean 
only that His wonderful and priceless excellences or qualities 
could not be adequately described. Else, according to Ram¬ 
anuja, they would conflict with hosts of passages which pres¬ 
cribe knowledge of the Brahman and ascribe qualities to Him. 
The text of the Brihad Aranyaka (II 3. 6 ) which contains the 
famous words “ ?ieti , neti" “not this, not this” and is taken by 
Sankara to teach the negation ol all attributes is intrepreted 
by Ramanuja, (Sutras, III. 2. 21) as merely denying the 
possibility of adequate knowledge of the Brahman, “This 
interpretation” says he “is confirmed by the fact that after the 
negative phrase comes an epithet of the Brahman as, the 
True of the True, for the Pranas are True. Ramanuja inter¬ 
prets this text to mean that the Parnas or the individual 
souls are satya or “true” /. e , not subject to change, in their 
essence, while the Supreme Self is altogether real or unchan^- 
able. “He is therefore, more eminently true than they (the 
souls) are.” 


The Theory of Causation. 

The theory of causation has profoundly exercised the 
minds of all Hindu philosophers; the Vedantins, like the 
Sankhyas, maintain the oneness of cause and effect in essence 
as opposed to the logicians who maintain that they are differ¬ 
ent. In what sense, then is the world which is an effect, one 
with its cause ? Badarayana has a topic discussing this point. 
(Sutras I. IV. 23 etc^ Here he maintains that the Brahman 
is net merely the instrumental cause, but also the material 
cause of the universe. He is, in the position, not merely of 
the potter but also of the mud, to give an illustration familiar 
to Indian philosophers. A succeeding Sutra,, l. 4. 27,) refers 
fo the way in which the Brahman as the cause becomes the 
effect. It is by 1 pari name? or owing to modification. In 
Ramanuja’s view the oneness of cause and effect arises 
from the fact that the cause is the Brahman in the sukshma 
or subtle state, when the souls and matter are undeveloped : 
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and the effect is Brahman also, comprised of the Suprme 
Self and the souls and matter, the latter in a fully developed 
state. Sankara, practically admitting the interpretation of the 
Sutras given above, would, however, explain the modification 
as Vivarta , i. e. phenomenal creation by the Brahman as influ¬ 
enced by Avidya or Maya. That the two philosophers are 
entirely at variance in their view of this oneness is also clear 
from their respective commentaries on the important Sutra 
II 1-15,(14, in Sankara’s numbering) a discussion of which 
would be out of place in this brief exposition. We would 
only draw attention to an important and suggestive state¬ 
ment of Sankaracharya, at the close of his commentary of 
the above Sutra, that Badarayana in his view, omits to con¬ 
tradict the reality of the manifested world and adopts the 
language of the Parinama Vada y for the purpose of facilita¬ 
ting the exposition of the saguna meditations later on, in 
the work. 


The Doctrine of Nescience. 

Ramanuja’s Sribhashya is remarkable for the lengthy 
disquisition on various topics by which his actual commen¬ 
tary on the Sutras is preceded. In this disquisition he treats 
of various controversial points and expounds fully his differe¬ 
nces of views from those of Sankara. One of the most im¬ 
portant of these is his statement of objections to the theory 
of Maya or Avidya, which is a fundamental one in Sankara’s 
philosophy and is, at the same time, the most vulnerable 
point in it. Is this Avidya different from or identical with the 
Brahman ? The former view would seem to undermine Sank¬ 
ara s doctrine of oneness and the latter is equally untenable. 
Sankara cuts the Gordian knot by boldly declaring that it 
(the Avidya) is Sadasadaiiirvachaniva y i e. it is indescribable 
as either existing or non-existing. Ramanuja expounds at 
great length his difficulties as to the tenability of the May^a 
theory, under seven heads, a clear account of which is to be 
found in Professor Ranghacharya’s ‘Analytical outline,’ pre¬ 
fixed to his valuable translation of the Sri Bhashya, Vol. I. 
Ramannja’s objections are these: The Avidya cannot operate 
on the Brahman directly, for His nature is Intelligence and 
this would repel Nescience by its intrinsic merit. Nor can it 
operate on the individual souls, for these are the outcome of 
Avidya and cannot therefore, be acted upon in anticipation. 
Again, to state that Nescience clouds the Brahman is impos¬ 
sible, for that would mean that Brahman’s luminous nature 
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is thereby destroyed, —a position which is not admissible. 
Avidya, again, as defined by Sankara, is in Ramanuja’s view, 
inconceivable, as the simultaneous possession of two opposite 
characters, as existence and non-existence, cannot be 
predicated of anything in human conception. Ramanuja, 
further, does not think that to describe Avidya as ‘indescrib¬ 
able’ really strengthens the position of Sankara ; for if a 
thing is absolutely indescribable, it must be non-existent 
as an entity. Then Ramanuja points out that such an 
Avidya cannot be established to exist by any known means 
of proof including the Vedic or the Smriti texts ; if such an 
Avidya should exist, says Ramanuja, it is irremovable, for the 
knowledge of a Brahman without attributes cannot be proved. 
Again, such an Avidya is irremovable for another reason. 
In Ramanuja’s view, ignorance, being the result of karma, 
can be removed only by enjoined action and meditation. 
Mere knowledge of the Brahman cannot remove it. For all 
these reasons, Ramanuja concludes that the theory of Maya 
is untenable and is opposed to the tenor of the Vedic texts. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch to explain all of 
Ramanuja’s objections to Sankaracharya’s views. What has 
been attempted is only the setting forth of Ramanuja’s views 
on important points with just so much reference to the 
doctrines of Sankara, as is necessary to understand 
Ramanuja. To really grasp the vital differences, between 
these two eminent philosophers, and to arrive at a proper 
estimate of their relative merits, would mean a thorough 
discussion of three important questions namely, (i) who is 
the better interpreter of the Upanishads, (2 j who has’ more 
accurately represented the views of the Vedanta Sutras, and 
(3) who is entitled to greater respect as a philosophical thinker. 
These are questions of so difficult a nature that it is not 
proposed to discuss them here. Enough has, however, 
been said to show that Ramanuja is entitled to a high place 
among the world’s philosophers and that his system is an 
eminently sound one, compatible with the reality of the 
cosmos and a high conception of the nature and attributes 
of the Deity. 


The Doctrine of Prapatti. 

Such being the principal features of Ramanujacharva’s 
philosophy, it now remains to briefly touch upon those 
characteristics of his religion which appeal to people specially 
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system that stability which it has continually 


Foremost among the doctrines propounded by Ramanuja- 
charya, the great Vaisnava apostle of Southern India and 
the founder of the Vishistadwaita School of philosophy, is that 
of Prapatti or surrender to the grace of God, which among 
the Vaishnavites is considered to be an independent path to 
salvation. As elaborated by Ramanuja and his followers, this 
mode of salvation is considered to be of equal rank with the 
several vidyas (methods of worship) spoken of in the 
Vedanta, and is taken to be founded on the Svetasvetara 
Upanishad text “ Mumukshur Vai Saranain Ahani Prapadye" 
and other texts and injunctions in the Upanishads, the 
Mahabharata and the N&rada Pancharatra. To the obvious 
objection that such an easy path to Salvation will lender 
futile the elaborate vidyas of the Uttara Mimansa, the 
answer is, that it acts by way of exception, applying to 
those who are not powerful enough to enter upon the 
Upasanas , or are anxious to be relieved of rebirths at once, 
or, being Sudras or women, are incompetent to pursue the 
other paths to Salvation. 

Prapatti consists in the realisation of the idea that all 
human efforts to attain to Salvation will be unsuccessful 
without the grace of God, such firm conviction being preced¬ 
ed by a conscious prayer for deliverance, by one who has 
absolute faith in God’s Power and Mercy, and is aware of his 
own utter helplessness . Given this state of mind and 
the yearning for the grace of God, it is the Vaishnavites 
belief that his mere ignorance of the Shastras, or even 
occasional and involuntary lapses from right conduct, will 
not stand in the way of his Salvation. The Prapatti is held 
to be a single and instantaneous act, fully effective when 
equipped with its accessories, and does not require repetition. 
It is therefore, in this respect, different from Bhakti or medi¬ 
tation, of which repetition or constant practice is the essence 
(Sutras, IV. I-IA Prapatti is considered powerful in annihilat¬ 
ing all past and future Karma and their fruits, any remnants 
of*karma being exhausted in the ills to which the person so 
surrendering himself is subjected during the remainder of 
his life. Liberation or the ‘entering into God’s presence’ 
is considered as assumed on death. Within its sphere, there- 
| fore, the Prapatti mode of Salvation is claimed to be easier 
, and surer than any other forms of worship and is within the 
( reach of the humblest and the most ignorant. It requires 
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only a grateful and loving heart, an unbounded faith in God’s 
mercy and absolute reliance on Him It is not an elaborate 
sacrament or rite and requires no fasts, penances, or detailed 
preparation beforehand. It is within the reach of all, 
irrespective of caste or creed. 


It will be seen from the foregoing sketch how powerful 
an instrument for good such a mode of Salvation must 
have been when it was first propounded. The Vedic 
Brahman with his endless sacrifices, the Yogin with his 
severe austerities, the S&nkhya with his subtle Tatvvas, 
the logician, the Buddhist, and a host of other philosophers 
failed to carry the heart of the Indian and present to it an 
ideal which was simple, consoling, and convincing at the 
same time. Even the Adwaitin, who restored to liberation 
and its blissfulness, set up an ideal which was too eminent to 
be conceived, bold and almost irreverent from the claim of 
equality with God which he made for the soul, and altogether 
unconvincing by his relentless negation of the matter-of- 
fact Universe. The Bhagavatas, ignoring the impersonal 
aspect of God, had sung of God’s manifestations in human 
form and had poured forth their heart in gratefulness 
and joy at the recital of the deeds of the Avataras. The 
Vaishnavite, while seeing God everywhere, is specially attrac¬ 
ted by the Deity’s manifestations in temples and shrines. 
These are sources of great spiritual influence to him, and, 
are considered to be the real embodiments of God’s 
spirit in pleasant, though mysterious forms Idolatory has 
no terrors for him, for he does not see the stone or the cop¬ 
per of the image, but sees God’s own form, familiar, benign, 
and withal awe-inspiring. 


The Literature of the Vaishnavite. 

All sacred literature is valuable to the Vaishnavite : the 
Vedas, the sacrifices whereof he holds to be harmless, 
if done without the desire for fruits the Upanishads. 
which interpret the exact divine nature and teach the 
various modes of attaining to liberation ; the Smritis and the 
Pur&nas, which are helpmates to the Vedas in so far as 
they amplify and expound them, with a reservation [in 
the case of the former, that their express purpose is not the 
teaching of the Brahman or God, and in the case of the 
latter, that they are a mixed lot and must be cautiously used.J 
His attitude towards the S&nkhya the Yoga, the Vaiseshika, 
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rest, is somewhat different ; while recognising that 
these are in some measure orthodox, he does not yet adopt 
them in their entirety, but with some modifications, as 
may be seen from a perusal of the Sanscrit work ‘Yatindra- 
mata-deepika’ published in the Anandasrama series, Poona, 
In addition to the sacred literature in Sanscrit, which is the 
common source of all religious inspiration in India, the 
Vaishnavite of the Ramanuja school sets great value to his 
second sacred literature, the Tamil Hymns of the Saints of 
Southern India—usually called the Alwars. 


The Alwars. 

The Alwars, it may be mentioned, were a number of ins¬ 
pired writers, who composed devotional songs in the ancient 
Tamil language, which are learnt by heart, and are sung in 
Temples, to this day, in South India. They lived probably 
in the early years of the Christian era, and belonged to all 
castes, some of them having been Sudras, and one of them a 
Pariah. 

They sang of Rama, Krishna, and the other Avatars 
of Vishnu, in passionate language, expressive of the deepest 
tenderness and love for God. One of the Alwars, Saint 
Sadhagopa by name, was the most remarkable of them and 
his writings are held in great esteem. They consist of over 
1200 stanzas of chaste Tamil, and the language in some 
places rises to the sublimity of the Upanishads, and in 
a gi eat measure correspond with them. It is not im- 
piooablc that this ancient writer, if not himself a Sanscrit 
r u* r * - Vas full y possessed of the best Upanishad teachings 
of his time, and lived a retired life of godliness. All these 
Alwars lived centuries before the birth of Ramanujacharya, 
and were Vaishnavites in the best sense of the term. 
The practical religion of the Vaishnavite cannot be under¬ 
stood without an estimate of the influence exercised by 
these Vernacular songs in the ancient tongue, which the great 
Agastya is said to have perfected. 


Vaishnavite Organization 

It is hardly to be expected that a religion, which 
was intended to reach the masses, should not contain 
within itself an organization for its extension on a large 
scale. We accordingly find among the early Vaishnavites, in 
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fern India, a grouping into clans or classes and a tacit 
understanding that the line of spiritual instruction should be 
preserved undisturbed, and that a change of spiritual allegi¬ 
ance so to speak, should not be lightly made. Ramanuja, it is 
said, selected 74 principal representatives from amongst his 
disciples, who were to propagate his system, and minister to 
the spiritual wants of the followers. So we actually find the 
Vaishnavites tracing their descent from ancient groups or 
families under various names, in recognition of such 
continuity of spiritual descent. 


The Samskaras 


A Vaishnavite is intended to be known by five indicia 
or marks. The chief of them is the impression, on the arms 
near the shoulders, of the Conch and disc of Vishnu, metallic 
models whereof being, while red-hot, pressed on the arm of 
the disciple by the Guru at the time of initiation ; this is 
called the Tapa. Among the other marks are the well-known 
caste marks in vertical streaks of white clay and yellow paste 
the assumption of a name denoting his service to God, and 
the initiation into some sacred Mantra. A complete equip¬ 
ment in these matters constitutes initiation. *1 he practice 
of conversion into the Vaishnavite faith is being followed 
ever since the days of Ramanuja ; and adherents to the 
faith have been gathered round both from the Brahmin and 
the non-Brahmin classes ; and this initiation has always been 
considered an important event in the life of every pious 
Vaishnvite. 


Conclusion. 

In spite of sharp distinctions in theory and practice, the 
Vaishnavite has usually lived in peace with the rest of the 
population, and has taken his chances in social and religious 
life, not very much the worse for the somewhat puritanical 
restrictions which his ancestors have forged for him. It will 
be found, on examination, that he has introduced more chan¬ 
ges into the social and religious systems under the protecting 
wing of orthodoxy, than are apparent on the surface. And 
the spread of modern education will certainly enable him to 
modify his practices to the needs of present life, with facility 
and without any violation of the true principles of his 
religion. And in this land, where in the days of sharpest 
religious controversy, the Buddhist and the Jain, the 
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LMaMmedan and the Hindu have lived side by side, in peace 
and tolerance, and have advanced in religion and literature, 
under the paternal protection and patronage of the same 
Monarch, be he Hindu or Scythian, Afghan or Moghul, it 
may be safely hoped that the Vaishnavite will live on and 
grow in toleration and broad-mindedness, and secure the good 
will and regard of other religionists of the world as a true 
votary of the Universal religion. 
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VISHXSTAVAITA SCHOOL OP PHILOSOPHY. 

( 2nd Paper ). 

Bv M. T. NARASINGH AIGENGER, B. a., m. r. a. s. 

The Essence of the Veda'nta. 

AS TAUGHT BY THE 
Vishista'dvaita school of Philosophy. 

The Vedanta schools of thought are all founded on the 
Srutis ( including the Upanishads ), the Itihasas ( including 
the Bhagavad Gi ta ), the Brahma Sutras and the / ara nas. 
The central idea running through these different systems 
is that v i) the soul is eternal and immutable (2) its bondage 
is due to Karma , and (3) freedom from bondage can be 
attained to only through Divine Grace. 

But, as is natural, the followers of each school have, in 
their zeal to preserve their own system, accentuated the 
differences and kept the common principles in the back¬ 
ground. The result has been that, not unoften, the adher¬ 
ents of one system try to belittle the other systems, and 
even speak of them as heterodox. 

Nevertheless, A'charyas have not been wanting, who 
in their solicitude to elevate mankind, have preached uni¬ 
versal religion, which recognises no difference of caste or 
creed. Prominent among this class of Teachers is S'rfmin 
Pillai Loka'charyar ( a S'ri-Vaishnava-A'chirya of the 13th 
century A. D. ), whose learned discourses ( in tamil ) on 
the Vishistedvaita Philosophy are a living monument of 
religious toleration. It is the translation of one of the said 
discourses (the Good-word-jewel ) that was read before the 
Parliament of religions held at Chicago in 1893 ; the tran¬ 
slator being no other than the well-known sclu lar and phi¬ 
losopher, the late Sri Yogi Parthasarathi Aiyangar of 
Madras. 

It is proposed to present in this thesis the main featmes 
of the Vishistadvaita Philosophy, as preached by the said 
Pillai-Ldkacharyar. 
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Vis'histddvaita system recognises three categories, 
viz (i) the S'oul (it) the matter and (Hi) God. 


The Soul is immaterial, intelligent, immutable eternal, 
spiritually atomic, indivisible, unmanifest, self-luminous, and 
blissful. 


The matter is non-intelligent and subject to mutation 
11 is of three kinds, viz :— 

( I ) Pure substance ( S’ uddha-sattva —the seat of 
purity alone) which is found only in the other world (the 
Abode of God—i 

(2) Mixed substance ( mis' ra-sat tv a —the seat of Purity, 
turbidity and darkness ) which is found in this world 

( ) 

(3) What is devoid of qualities, viz—Time.* 

God is infinite t as to duration, extension and attributes ), 
self-luminous, self-blissful the opposite of all evils and the 
seat of all good, the Evolver, the Preserver and the Dissolver 
of the universe, the Grantor of all kinds of boons (including 
the moksha or salvation), and the Possessor of an all- 
transcendental form. 


The relation between God and soul. 


1 he relation of God to soul may be differentiated in nine 
ways that of :— 

t 0 l he substance to the attribute. 

< j 1 he preserver to the preserved. 

^ il ie ^ IS P oser to the disposed. 

bhartn ( husband ) to the bhdryd ( wife ). 
ti knowable to the knower. 

\ ti P ro P™ c tor to the property. 

( 7 ) j ie sol d (embodied ) to the body 

(8) t h e sustainer to the sustained 

(9) lhe onjoyer to the enjoyable. 

Of these, the seventh relation ( of soul to body ) furnishes 
the real key to the explanation of the term Viskistddvaita. 
According to this School, matter and soul are inseparable 
from God at all times. Before the Evolution of the uni¬ 
verse, they form the attributes of God, remaining in their 


< division of Matter, as it comes under 
***** &c ' For details on Matin-, vide -Sri VAgi Parthasarathi Aiyangar’s 
Translation of Tattva traya. (Madras, iqoo*. r 
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^'.jfskmdvasthd (subtle form), and after Evolution they 
take the Sthiildvastha ( gross form ), so that the distinction 
between the two stages is only as regards the condition of 
matter and soul God, in these two aspects, is styled 

and ww; and the term 

Vishistadvaita signifies the identity of the Brahman in its 
two aspects. 


The path of Salvation. 


It is according to the Law of Karma that the soul is 
fettered in a material body. It is futile to try to discover 
the beginning of this bondage and philosophers have there¬ 
fore regarded Karina as having no beginning ( ) , 

Hut it has an end ( ) i It is the annihilation of Karma, 

that is regarded as the necessary condition precedent to the 
souls salvation. Now, what are the means by which Karma 
can be annihilated ? 


By the free grace of God, the human soul, acquires a 
noble virtue, which cannot be assigned to ,.ny cause and 
which prompts him to associate with godly persons. Constant 
association with such men, begets in him a desire to dis 
tinguish between what is good from what is bad • and in 
his solicitude to keep in the path of righteousness,’ he seeks 
the guidance of a competent Guru (preceptor! who will teach 
the earnest disciple, the sure and unfailing means of attain.n- 
to the real object of life, and lead him to the oath o^f 
balvation. 1 . 


When Salvation is attained by the human soul through 
the intercession of a Preceptor, it is necessary that the soul 
shou d possess a knowledge of the five essential topics 
(A rtha-Pan ckaka') viz. ; the true nature of;_ 

(1) The soul. 

(2) The supreme being ( God ). 

(3) The ends or objects of life. 

(4) The means of attaining these ends. 

(5) The obstacles in the path of attaining 
such ends. 


J\— III, —3 
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The nature of the Soul. 

The souls may be divided into five classes :— 

(1) The ever free (nitya-mukta) 

( 2) The liberated (mukta). 

(3) The fettered (B add ha). 

(4) The solitary or self-satisfied (Kevala) and 

(5) The progressive or salvation-seeking (mumukshu). 

Of these, the ever free souls are those who are untain¬ 
ted by worldly bondage and are therefore always spotless. 
They are ever happy, being engaged in the eternal service 
of God and the people, the abode of God. 

The liberated souls are those who were once under the 
influence of Karma , and are now freed from that influence 
by the grace of God. These are merged in the ocean of 
infinite bliss, and are supremely happy in the presence of 
the Transcendental form of God. 

The fettered souls are souls imprisoned in the material 
body. They mistake the body for the soul and imagine 
that the sole aim of life is worldly pleasure or the gratification 
of the senses. For the sake of such illusory pleasure, they 
forsake their duty and become slaves to passion ; and 
tighten the worldly bondage closer and closer around them¬ 
selves and thereby drift further from the haven of God. 

The solitary souls are those who, after experiencing the 
miseries of the world, pause to understand their true nature 
by a knowledge of the Shdstras ; and thereby become capable 
of distinguishing between matter and the soul. Realising that 
the soul is eternal and blissful, they are content with 
self-enjoyment, and do not desire to know the supreme 
Being. 

The progressive souls are souls engaged in the pursuit 
of attaining Salvation. 




The nature of the supreme being. 

The supreme being has a five-fold manifestation, viz : — 

(1) The Transcendental (Para )—intended for the 
enjoyment of the Ever free and the Liberated souls ; 
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(2) The active ( Vyilha) forms assumed for the 
evolution, preservation, and dissolution of the universe ; 

(3) The Incarnate ( Vibhava)—such as R 3 ma, 
Krishna &c—intended for the redemption of the fettered 
souls. 

(4) The pervasive (antaryami 1 —by which He sustains 
and controls all beings. 


(5) The the forms which can be worshipped 
(Arch£vat£ra)—and which God assumes in accordance with 
the wishes of his devotees, so as to be realised and worshipped 
by them at all times and in all places. 


The nature of the ends or objects of life. 

The objects of life may also* be classed under five 
categories viz. : — 

(1) Dharma or meritorious works tending to the good ot 
all human beings ; 

(2) Artha or acquirement of wealth by legitimate 
means, not inconsistent with one’s own duty ; and application 
of the same to noble ends ; 

(3) Kdrna or enjoyment, t. e.. the tasting of pleasures 
derivable from environments in the lower worlds (such as 
Bhft-ldka , Sva?'ga-loka c 9 c) ; 

(4^ Atmdnubhava or self-enjoyment of the soul (called 
kaivalya which is according to some, mokshd). 

(5) Bhagavad-anubhava or the enjoyment of supreme 
bliss in the Abode of God ( Paramapadam ) derived from the 
eternal service of the Supreme Being. 

This is the summum bonum ( ) of life and is 

called moksh 1. In the case of a mumukshu (progressive 
soul), the merits and demerits ( punya and ‘ pdpa) of past 
births, which both go under the name of Karma, are 
destroyed by Divine Grace, with the exception of a single 
portion called Prdrabdha-kanna , the result of which is the 
present birth. At the end of this birth, the soul of a mumukshu 
(progressive soul or salvation seeker), clothed in the sUkshma- 
sarira (ethereal body) proceeds upwards along the sushumnd - 
nddt to the upper part of the head, and forcing through 
the skull, travels on through the Solar rays, and is escorted 
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na &c.) 

as far as the Virajd-River , which is situated on the border 
of the Universe ( nafcTwar’ . The sAkshrna-sarira and 
Bdsand-renu ( ) are cast off by bathing in this River, 

and then he is welcomed by the A indnavas. Being then 
invested with a super-natural and holy body adapted to the 
eternal enjoyment of God, he is conducted to the Holy 
Throne of Gems. Here, the liberated soul (mukta) remains 
for ever, engaged in the eternal service of the All-tran¬ 
scendental and Glorious Being, to his infinite and everlasting 
pleasure. 



The Nature of the means of attaining 
the ends of life. 

The means are also of five kinds, viz.—(\) Karma-Ydga 
\ 2 )Jndna- Yoga (3) Bhaktz-Yoga (4) Prapatti and (5) A chary d- 
hhimdna. 

Karma-Yoga :—The aspirant soul, after duly performing 
the duties enjoined in the Shdstras (such as the SazidJiyd-ban¬ 
dana, pancha mahd-yajna , agnihoira &c), will be free from 
sins ; and as a result, the mind will turn away from external 
(worldly) objects, and will meditate on the soul-essence by 
practising the eight Yogic processes (yama , niyavia , dsana , 
Prdndydma ffc). This Karma-Yoga is the chief means of 
attaining A is varya and is also helpful to Ji/d// a- Yoga. 

Jnana- Yoga —is the processs by which a Yogi realises the 
Atman, the Brahman residing in his own heart (or in the 
Solar disc &c.,) by constant meditation. This Jnana- 
Yoga, while being the fundamental means of Kaivalya , is 
accessory to Bhakti-Ydga. 

Bhakti- YSga :—This is the process by which the soul, 
that has realised (the form of) God by constant meditation, 
is enabled to make such realisation 'mature into Love of 
God. This is the direct means of attaining mSkska. 

Prapatti : —Unlike the foregoing courses which are hard 
to practise, this is the simplest and at the same time the 
surest means of reaching the desired end. It is open 
alike to the weak and the strong, without any distinction 
of caste or sex. It consists in absolute Self-Resignation , 
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that is, resigning one’s self entirely to the Will of God 
and performing one’s legitimate duties without caring for 
the results thereof. 


Achdrydbhimdna :—When an individual has no sufficient 
strength of mind to resign himself entirely to the Will of 
God, he has to place implicit faith in a competent and com¬ 
passionate Preceptor ( Achdrya ). This Preceptor will adopt 
the necessary means of saving him, just as a loving mother 
swallows medicine to cure her suffering baby. 


The Nature of the Obstacles in the path 
of attaining such ends. 

Lastly, the obstacles to be overcome before the ends of 
life are attained, are again of five kinds : — 

(1) Obstacles in the way of knowing the soul’s real 
nature, such as 

(a) a mistaken notion of the body and the soul, as 
when sensual enjoyments are regarded as the end of life ; 

(< b ) allowing one’s self to serve any other than the 
Supreme Being ; 

(r) regarding one’s self as free and independent of the 
Supreme Being ; 

(2) Obstacles to the path of realisation of God are : _ 

(( a ) mistaking the minor deities for the Supreme Being 
or regarding them as equal to the Supreme Being and as 
omnipotent ; 

{b) looking upon Divine Incarnations as ordinary 
human beings : 

[c scepticism about the potency of Archdvatdra ; 

(3* Obstacles to the proper enjoyment of the real objects 
of iife are :— 

(< a ) a desire for lower objects (other than moks/ia) ; 

(1 b ) a desire to enjoy and serve God in one’s own way 
(contrary to the Shastraic ways ; and considering that the 
result of such enjoyment and service should go to himself 
and not to God). 

(4) Obstacles to the adoption of the right means are : 

(a) a belief in the efficacy of other means ; 
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diffidence in the efficacy of the means adopted ; 
or considering the aim. to be so high thatut cannot be reached 
by the means adopted ; v v 

c regarding the' obstacles to be\so formidable and' 
innumerable that success canYiot be hoped for ; 

(S) Obstacles to the attainment of the object are 
( a ) sins against God, 

and (b) sins towards His- devotees which are of a grave 
and permanent character, and for which the perpetrator does 
not repent. 

[Note : It may be observed that impure food is an obstacle to the 
attainment of wisdom ; wicked company is opposed to real happiness 
and egoism to the souFs real nature] 


Summary : 

I o a man who has a knowledge of the foregoing essential 
topics ( A rtha-panchaka) and who is a Mumukshu (salvation- 
seeker) the following wholesome rule of conduct is prescribed 
to keep him free from attachment to Samsara : — 

He ought to earn what is barely enough for the main¬ 
tenance of himself and his family by means consistent with 
his proper duties as a devotee of God. He should first offer 

up to God the food that he has to partake (cf q*^ 

, and then, according to his means, he must 
enteitain his guests, before partaking of it himself. He should 
be ever grateful to his Acharya, who initiates him a,nd puts 
him in the path of Religion, and lie must always abide by his 
commands. He should k< ep aloof from those who are under 
worldly bund age, and are concerned solely with worldly 
affairs. He should show a high degree of solicitude to 
associate with godly men, and be ever eager to attain to the 
real object of life. 

One who is thus endowed with wisdom and follows the 
above rules will become a favourite with God, and will be 
heartily welcomed by Him to the Region of Infinite and 
Eternal Bliss. 
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SHRIMAD VALLABHACHARYA, 


His Life, Philosophy and Teachings. 

By LALLUBHAI P. PAREKH Esq. 

’OUR Highness and Brother Delegates.— I propose to 
put together before you a few stray notes on the 
life, philosophy and teachings of Shrimad VallabhAcharya, 
who was one of the greatest Indian philosophers, and in a 
sense a co worker of the devout Lord Gauranga whom millions 
still worship in Bengal and the neighbouring provinces. He 
was an advocate of the ShuddhAdwaita (Pure non-dualistic) 
philosophy and the divine Apostle of the sublime Pushti 
(Nirgun) Bhaktimarga. I propose to deal with the subject 
in three Sections the first dealing with his life, the second 
with his philosophy and teachings, and the third with con¬ 
cluding remarks. 

Section l. 


Life of Shri Vallabhacliarya. 

Vallabhachirya, who was a high caste Brahmin, was born 
in ChampAranya near RAjam of the Raipur District in the 
Central Provinces in A. D. 1479. He studied the Vedas 
including the Upanishads, the Smritis, the Purans, the 
Itihasas, the Darshanas and other important works on philo¬ 
sophy and theology at a very early age. During the course of 
his studies this gifted AchArya was able to perceive the defects 
and weak points of every philosophic system and religion. 
While at school, he pointed out to his fellow-students and 
others the weak points of Sankara’s doctrine of MAyAvAd. 
which had then, as at present, great hold on the mind of the 
intelligent world. He critically studied all the BhAshyas on 
the Brahmasutras, and found that none of the commentators 
had done sufficient justice to the author of the Brahmasutras. 
Not only Sankara’s doctrine of MayA but even Ramanuja's 
qualified Adwaitism, and Madhwa’s dualism appeared to 
him to be untenable. In his school debates he showed that 
the only doctrine consistent with the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
and the Geeta was the Brahamavad as distinguished from the 
MavAvAd and other doctrines. From his early age he began 
fearlessly to place his conclusions before learned men, when¬ 
ever he found an opportunity to do so. 
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llabha finished his studies at the very early age of 
eleven. In this year his father, who was himself a great 
scholar, breathed his last. He then began freely to preach 
his doctrine of Brahmavad in the city of Bendres which 
was then the greatest seat of learning and the citadel 
of Sankara’s doctrine of May 4 . Soon after the funeral 
ceremonies of his father were over, he resolved to visit all 
other centres of learning in In India, and to preach his 
doctrine to the world at large. 


He than left Kdshi and went to the Vyankatesh Hill, and 
stayed at Laxman B£l£ji, otherwise called Govind3, for a 
few days. There he examined the library of the temple and 
closely studied the Bhakti Shdstras. It was here that 
he heard of a great religious congress having been held 
by Krishna Dev, who was then the de facto ruler of the 
most powerful Kingdom of Vijaynagar or Vidy^nagar 
on the banks of the Tungbhadri. Krishna Dev was 
himself a great scholar and a poet.* When Vy 3 s Tirtha, 
a follower of Sankara preached to him the superiority of 
the doctrine of M£y£, Krishna Dev thought it proper 
to examine the merits and demerits of the several 
doctrines and religious systems. With a view to do this, he 
invited to his court the learned Acharyas and Pandits of 
India, and asked them to confer together and decide which 
system and which school was the best. Thereupon the 
Sessions of a Controversial Congress were held, which lasted 
for several months, and the followers of Sankara were on the 
eve of being victorious. At this critical time Vallabha came 
to \ idydnagar, and took a prominent part in the discussion 
He most successfully exploded Sankara’s doctrine of M 4 ya, 
pointed out the defects of the other doctrines, and proved 
the hilt the superiority of the Brahmavad or doctrine of 
Shuddhddwait, which has its basis on the Vedas, the Upa- 
nishads, the Geeta and the Brahmsutras. Advocates of the 
other schools were convinced of the higher claims of 
Vallabha s doctrine of Brahmavad. They then unanimously 
conferred upon him, through Krishna Deva, the title of 
Ach&rya and the appellation of M£h£Prabhu. The King 

then performed his Kanak^bhishek :) and became 

his disciple. 


* Vide Sewell's History of the Forgotten Empire, and B Suryu- 
narayanrao’s History of The Never To Be Forgotten Empire of 
Vijayanagar. 
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_ :11s great event happened in the year 1493 A. D., when 
Vallabhach^rya was but 14 years old. From this day he 
was known by the name of Acharyaji M£h£prabhuji. 


He then left Vidyinagar and went on a pilgrimage to all 
the centres of learning and worship in Southern India. In 
these places he had numerous controversies with the followers 
of R£m 3 nuj, Yogins, Kapalikas, Shaivas, Ramdnandies, 
Viravaishnavas, M 3 yav 2 dins, Maheshwaras, Bair^gis, and 
others. After visiting Pandharpur he went to Gokul. On 
his way he had a controversy with Ghat Saraswati of preter¬ 
natural powers and easily defeated him. 

At Gokul the inspired Apostle established the Pushti- 
Bhaktimarga or the pure (Nirguna) path of devotion, and 
initiated D^modardas Jalota and others into it. 

He then resumed his travels. On foot he thrice visited 
all the important seats of learning from Cape Comorin 
to the Him£lay 4 s, and from Dwirka to Jagannath, and freely 
taught and preached Shuddh£dwaitab£d and Bhakti, for about 
18 years. He then married at the age of 28. Even after 
marriage he continued in his divine mission. Most of his 
memorable works were written after his marriage. Periodi¬ 
cally he used to go on his preaching tours. While at home, 
he either lived in Charn£dri or Adel, beautiful small villages 
near Gaya and Benares. To all who came to him he taught 
the practical side of his teachings, for he had boundless 
compassion for all, and intense love towards God. 

After thus passing a very simple and glorious life, full of 
devotion and piety, having preached all that was most spiritual 
in religion, all that was most profound in philosophy, and all 
that was most valuable in the science of devotion, he left this 
world at the age of 52. Dr. Wilson says :—“Having accom¬ 
plished his mission, he (Vallabh^chSrya) is said to have 
entered the Ganges at Hanum6n Ghat, when stooping into 
the water, he disappeared ; a brilliant flame arose from the 
spot and in the presence of a host of spectators he ascended 
to heaven, and was lost in the firmament.” 
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The Philosophy and Teachings of Shri 
V allabhachary a. 


(i) The Brai-ima Svarupa and Braiimava'd. 

Brahma 1 has a form which is faultless and replete with 
all virtues. It is self-dependent devoid of material body 
and its attributes. It is all bliss. It is all-pervading and 
devoid of the three-fold differences respectively existing 
between Jada (matter), Jiva and Antary^min (the in-dwell¬ 
ing spirit) on the one hand and Brahma on the other. 

Brahma 2 has endless forms. It is invariable and yet 
variable. It is a substratum of all opposite characteristics. 
It is not accesible to reason. 

That 3 which is termed Brahma in the Upanishads and 
Paramatmd in the Smritis, is termed Bhagw^n in the 
Bh^gawat. 

Brahma 4 is Satchidanandrupa. It is all-pervading and 
immutable. It is omnipotent and self-dependent. It is 
omniscient and devoid of the (three) Gunas or qualities. 

Tattv&rtha Dipa Nibandha I. 44 

2 rTT31 I 

I! 

Idem. I. 71. 

3 ^ qpft smfar wnm 1 

'^f?T ¥R<*ffafrr || 

ftcTd 5&%<?m3TScr B? II 

Idem. I. 6. 

4 1 

Idem. 1. 65. 
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"All 1 this (which is seen) is surely Atm 3 . The almighty 
Lord creates and is created ; the soul of the world protects 
and is protected. The Iswara destroys and is destroyed. 

1 spfNsft? fcpnw. « 

cisflW ^ u 


2* The word K.ri$fi denotes power, the syllable Na 
denotes bliss. The combination of the two is called 
Parabrahma. 

All 2 this is Atmd. In the same way, this is all Brahma. 
Having taken this to be the meaning ot the Shrutis, let all 
achieve it according to their own Buddhi (intelligence). This 
alone is Brahmav£d. All else is intended to create delusion. 

The 8 slokas printed below, as well as many others found 
in Nibandha, give a further description of Brahma. 

That which is called Brahma, Param 4 tm<£ and Bhagwan 
is called Shri Krishna by Vallabh£ch£rya on the authority of 


(ii) JAGAT SVARUP. 

When Brahma desires to be many, millions Oi atoms 
flow out of His form which consists of Sat, Chit and Ananda 

like sparks from fire. ( t**gtsr?Fi ** ) ^em ^ 2 ^- 

Those atoms that flow trom Sat (existence) become 
matter, those that flow from Chit become Jivas, and those 
that flow from Ananda become AntaryAmins. As all these 
atoms have emanated from the Real, i. e,, Parabrahma, they 


sura 11 

Idem. II. 183. 

?.fcT fcT | 

j| 

Idem. II. 184. 

Idem. I. 60. 

fTf?«r^no*r ii 

Idem. I. 67. 
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cannot be unreal, The world or Jagat is therefore neither 
illusory, nor false. 

(iii JlVA-SVARUPA. 

Jiva 1 is like an atom. 

(iv) Parabrahma-Shaktis. 

There are two great powers of Parabrahma viz. A'virbhiva 
(Evolution) and Tirobhiva (involution). The world or Jagat 
comes into being when Parabrahma’s power of manifestation 
or evolution is at work. When the power of Tirobhiva 
becomes active, there remains God only. 

BHAKTI MARGA. 

(i) Biiakti Svarupa. 

Vallabichirya speaks of Bhakti as follows :— 

The most* enduring love towards God) surpassing all, 
based on a knowledge of the greatness of God, is called Bhakti 
or devotion. Mukti salvation) is attained by it and by no¬ 
thing else. That 3 uninterrupted flow of the mind towards 
God, free from the trammels (both Laukika and Vedic), like 
the flow of the Ganges, which breaks its way through the 
mountains &c., towards the sea, is called Bhakti or devotion. 

In speaking of the Bhakti 4 taught by him and other 
Ach Iryds, Vallabha says that while the Bhakti preached by 
the followers of Vishnu Swami is Timas, that preached by 
the followers of Madhwicharya is Rajas and that preached 
by the followers of Riminuja is Sittwika and that propound¬ 
ed by Ballava is Nirguna or Pushti. 

1 i Idem. I. 53. 

^ts^t H Idem. I. 42. 

3 q? qfa*T*PCf%cn qT qqfafq; qq- 

WT ww. irar 

Subodhini p. 745. 

4. iq ifiT 3 IT^ w. 7* ^ 

craftar.^tlfwar ^qrrrofq- 
Subodhini p. S33. 
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The word Pushti used by Vallabha means Grace of God. 
It does not mean nourishment of the physical body, as some 
people erroneously think it to be. Vallabh^charya explains 
Pushti as follows :—The 1 shastras say that Mukti (absolu¬ 


tion) is attained by knowledge ( ) and that devotion ( ) 

is acquired by means prescribed therein. The attainment of 
Mukti by those means is called Mary£d£ limit). But there 
are people who are unable to follow these means. The 
granting of Mukti to them by God, by virtue of His own 
power ( ) is called Pushti. 

According to Vallabha, Brahmd, Vishnu and Shiva are 
three manifestations of Parabrahma (Shri Krishna). Maya 
is the Will-power of Parabrahma. The three Gunas, Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas are the three powers of M 3 y 3 . Each of 
the three Gunas have more or less influence over Brahm£, 
Vishnu and Shiva, but they have none over the Parabrahma. 
He is therefore called Nirguna. 


(ii) Brahma Sambandha. 

The expression Brahma-sambandha ( ) means 

relationship with Brahman. The first step, which an initiate 
in the Bhakti m 2 rga is to take, is to realise the relation that 
ever exists between God and man. At the time of the initia¬ 
tion ceremony the initiate is required to utter a formula 
(Mantra which means complete self-renunciation or self- 

Idedication to God based on ( sra stew 30T) i %c . 

abandoning all duties come up to me alone for shelter * (Gita 

18. 66.) 

All worldly possessions and everything, which a man can 
call his own, are to be offered up to God (not to any human 
being, not even to a Guru). I his is otherwise called Atma- 
nivedan or self-surrender. This self-surrender is to be always 
remembered and realised. 


(iii) Seva or Service of God. 

Yagnas and other rites can be effectually performed only 
when Desha, K2la, Dravya, Mantra, Kart£ and Karma (place, 
time, materials, Mantra, doer and action), these six things 
are pure. As that is impossible in this Kali age, Bhakti 
alone is effectual and practicable. In Bhakti, Seva or service 
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-orgod is necessary. Seva means the engrossment of the mind 
in God. It is three-fold, Tanuja i. e. y that performed by the 
body), Vittaja (z. e. that performed by means of money), and 
M£nasi <z. e that performed by the mind.) Of these three 
kinds of Sev£ that which is mental is the best (*u*mt hi q^mcri). 

Bhakti or devotion is fostered by Srawan (hearing), 
Kirtan (singing the glory of God), and Smaran (remembering 
God). 

1 he epithets of God should be uttered with knowledge 
of God and with pure feelings. Just as a heap of rubbish is 
carried away by flood, so are sins destroyed or carried away 
by hearing and singing the glory of God. -The flood of the 
glory of God enters the heart through the ear, and there 
having churned or agitated the sins, casts them away by 
the way of the mouth. 

If this practice is continued for sometime by a man, his 
heart becomes purified. 

To a instruct others about the Shakti (power) and signi¬ 
ficance of the epithets of God is called Kirtan or singing the 
glory of God. 

Thoughts 8 about God are not likely to enter the mind 
which "s distracted or vitiated by worldly thoughts and 
desires. 


Works of the A'cha'rya. 


^ (0 Tattvdrtha Dipa Nibandh£. It consists of three 
chapters. The first chapter is called Shastrirtha which means 
Geetartha. It is the imest exposition of the Bhagwad Geet&. 
This chapter should necessarily be read by the students of 
Geeta. The second chapter is called Sarva-nirnaya, It con¬ 
tains trie opinion of the Achary£ on all the principal schools 
of philosophy and systems of religion. This chapter forms a 
most admirable treatise on comparative philosophy. The third 
consists of Bhagvatclrtha. It lucidly explains f1 
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mg of Shreemad Bhdgwafr For further elucidation the 
Ach^rya has made a commentary on this work. 


(2) The Anu-bhashya. It is the soundest commentary 
on the Brahmasutras. 


(3) Purva-mim£nsa-bhashya is a commentary on the 
Jaimini Sutras. This is not forthcoming at present. 

(4) Subodhini or commentaries on the first three and 
the tenth cantos of Shreemad Bh£gvat. This is a very 
masterly wof-k. It conclusively proves that Bhagvat is no¬ 
thing but a systematic exposition of the Science of supreme 
love towards God. 


(5) Of the small works Siddh£nta-muktavali, Balbodh, 
Krishn£-shraya, Sanyas-nirnaya &c are prominent. 

All these works are published except the third. 

Ballabha is said to have written eighty four works. But 
some of them are not forthcoming. For a complete list of 
works reference m^y be made to Ballabha-Charitra (in 
Gujerati.) 


Concluding Observations. 


Dharma or religion is generally divided into two 
classes, (i) that which implies action and (ii) that which 
implies inaction. The former is called Pravritti-marga, and 
the latter Nivirtti-m6rga. The former consists of Jagnas, 
Ydgas (sacrifices) &c. It does not destroy sins but leads to the 
acquisition of wealth, sons and even Swarga or Heaven But 
these fruits are transient. The latter (Nivirtti-m£rga) consists 
of penances. It destroys sins and enables a man to see 
his own Atm&, which is but an atom, in comparison with 
Parabrahma. For securing the grace of the Almighty, it is but 
necessary to love the Almighty, that is to say, to approach 
him by the Bhakti-mdrga or the religion of pure love. 

One 1 who follows the path of knowledge has the 
danger of incurring egoism. Ballabha says that the Nivirtti- 
m2rga implies injury to oneself. The Pravirtti mirga implies 
injury to others. 

God* is the soul of all creatures. That Dharma which 
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icktes love for all creatures in the universe, is the most 
efficient. It then follows that, that religion which enjoins 
unbounded compassion and love towards all, that which is 
neither injurious to oneself nor to others, and that which in¬ 
culcates intense love for God, is the highest and the best 
Dharma. No other than the Pushti or Nirguna Bhakti- 
m£rga preached by Vallabha can lay claim to this. 

The Bhakti or devotion preached by Vallabha is no¬ 
thing but intense love towards God, based on the knowledge 
of His greatness. This requires complete self-renunciation 
and self-surrender. 

Knowledge makes the mind pure and enables a man 
to distinguish between right and wrong. With the assis¬ 
tance of knowledge a man can safely cross over the ocean 
of life, but in the absence of love or Bhakti he cannot 
reach God, who is otherwise beyond his reach. By the 
performance of Karma the heart may be purified and 
that may lead one to Swarga, but the life in Swarga 
is as transient as the one on earth. The path of karma 
is more or less attended with selfishness and is troub¬ 
lesome to others. In both these paths one has to depend 
upon his own strength. In Bhakti, by means of self-surren¬ 
der one is entitled to draw upon the infinite powers of the 
Almighty, for as God is gracious, he guards his Bhakta on 
his way. The Bhakta has therefore no danger of pitfalls. 
The path of Bhakti is productive of bliss in its course and 
it terminates in final emancipation and infinite bliss. The 
Bhakti preached by Vallabha is thus, far superior to ‘know¬ 
ledge’ and ‘karma’. 

It may be observed that the philosophy and religion 
propagated and taught by Vallabha were neither intended 
for a sect or a creed, nor were these confined to one age 
or one place but were intended for all men in all times and 
in all places. His doctrine of Shuddhadwaita is in full con¬ 


sonance with the dictates of a pure heart, and his religion 
of love is the religion dictated by nature. Vallabha did not 
attach much importance to the Shastric rituals and obser¬ 
vances. He preached that love, universal love should be 
the watchword and the talisman of a Bhakta in all matters 
temporal and spiritual. He laid stress on Love, supreme 
love, love unalloyed by worldly desires. 


The simple rules of conduct prescribed by him are: 1 — 

u Nibandha II. 238. 
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iii) One should refrain from doing that which is con¬ 
trary to his duty. 


( iii) The steeds of the. senses', should be disciplined. 
Vallabha recommended that every one should follow these 
simple rules-of conduct to realize God by means of Srawan 
Kir tan and Smaran and to love Him intensely as the Soul* 
of the world. * '• 

If there is ever a possibility of the universal acceptance 
of one single religion and oile single, philosophy, it would 
be the one based on the foundation laid by Shree Vallabha. 
It was owing to 'the cosmopolitan nature of his teachings that 
they found favour with Hindus and Mahomedans* alike. 

Owing to the ignorance of the preachings of Vallabha, 
some people think that the word Pushti means nourish¬ 
ment of the body. This is quite wrong. The word is used 
by Vallabha in its technical sense of # the Grace of the 
Almighty or Kn*ip£ or Anugraha ( isqr, ). It is by 

loving Go'd \ without any 'selfish motives thc\t the grace is 
acqaired, and the Grace is called Pushti. They Way in which 
this grace is acquired is called the* Pushti-Bhakii\Marga. It is 
but unfair to deduce from the mere w6rd Pushti, the inference 
that the Tushti-M6rga established by Vallabha resembled 
the course oflife followed by the Epicureans. It is an irony 
of fate that savants like Drs. Wilson and Hunter have 
committed themselves to such glaring fallacies. In the 
1 uncha-Shloki Vallabha says ; — u 1 lie house, the centre 

of all worldly desires, should be renounced in every way. If 
it is not practicable to do so, one should devote it entirely to 
the service of God, for it is Fie alone, who is able to save 
man from all evils.” It is simply ludicrous to impute 
Hedonism to the propagator of doctrines like this. 


* Some of the Mahomedans had become his disciples. Sikander 
Lodi, the Emperor of Delhi, had so much regard for him, that he sent 
his own painter Honhiir to take his (Yallabha’s) portrait, which is now 
vvrth the Rajah of Kishnghftd. Both Humayun and Akbar had great 
regard tor him. Researches in mediaeval history will demonstrate 
the magnitude of his work and the extent of his beneficent influence. 
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God is incapable of sensuous cognition. He is only 
approachable through the heart. AsVallabha’s whole life was 
a perfect harmonisation of devotion, piety and commu¬ 
nion with God, he was better fitted to know God and His ways 
and actions (Lilas) than all others. This fact is amply proved 
by his commentaries on the first three and the tenth Cantos of 
Shreemad Bh£gvat. It is but bare truth to say that he is the 
only philosopher who has most lucidly and rationally ex¬ 
plained what an Avatar is, what relation it bears to the 
Almighty ( ), what the aims and objects of His Lil£s 

are, and what is their transcendental and absolutely spiritual 
significance. He proceeds with the maxim “God never does 
any unworthy act”* and most beautifully explains the 
several incidents of the life of Shri Krishna, which is yet a 
mystery to most learned men. 

Owing to a strange irony of fate, Vallabha’s philosophy 
and preachings have been misrepresented. This has misled 
the intelligent world so much that no one cares to read his 
works, or to understand the philosophy and religion preached 
by him. One is amazed to find that eminent authors like 
Mrs. Annie Besant and others are led away by such misre¬ 
presentations. In the 14th chapter of her “Esoteric Chris¬ 
tianity” in page 369, Mrs. Annie Besant calls Vallabh£charya 
“the most illiterate.” Dr. H. H. Wilson, who for about 40 years 
and more lived among'the followers of Vallabha, stigmatizes 
them by the name of Rudra-Samprad^ya (vide Hindu 
Religions, Calcutta Edition of 1901 p. 79.) 

One would be naturally induced to interrogate these and 
many others like Messrs. Marsden, Barth &c. whether they 
had ever read the Nibandha, Anubhdsya, the Subodhini and 
other works of Vallabha before they dared to disfigure the 
name and fame of the unblemishable Vallabha. The Vaish- 
nava world does not find fault with the ignorance of these 
authors. Ihey simply remain satisfied with this, that it 
is the M£h£tmya (result) of the present Iron Age in which 
the religion and philosophy, which are sound and unassailable, 
are consigned to oblivion. 

If the 19th century has done unwarrantable injustice to 
Shrimad Vallabhtfcharya, the 20th century will not be back¬ 
ward in making ample amends for the same, and in doing 
him full justice by reviving of the Shuddh^dwaita philosophy 
and the Nirguna Bbakti-M2rga preached by him. 
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rn his Patr4valamban, Vallabhacharya says that the 
intelligent are the preservers of the good path ( ^m\: ) 0 
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VAISHNAVISM OF SREE CHAITANYA 


BY Premananda Bharati. 



r AISHNAVISM teaches Bhakti Yoga. Bhakti Yoga is 


attachment to the Deity through devotion, the best and 
the highest form of yoga, higher than all the higher systems, as 
Krishna Himself has said in the Bh£gavat Gitd. Devotion is 
the full fruition of spiritual concentration. A true devotee 
is the highest Yogi, for he is full of humility and sincere. 
Humility is the expression of the sublimest spiritual nature ; 
it is “the softened shadow,” as the Lord says, “that is 
cast by My Love.” Sincere humility arises from a perfect 
realization of the presence of God in everything, i.c. from 
the inward consciousness that the whole universe is but the 
manifestation of the One-P'orm and its radiance. And with 
that never-fading vision before the mind’s eye, the devotee 
forgets himself and stoops low at the feet of everything 
that he sees, for he sees in them all, his Deity. 

Bhakti is of two kinds, Gnan- Bhakti and Prema-Bhakti. 
Gnan-Bhakti is devotion aided by the culture of the intellect, 
its Deity is some incarnation of Vishnu and its goal is the 
abode of Vishnu or the essence of Vishnu. Prem-Bhakti is 
devotion through love—without any cause, disinterested love, 
love for its own sake, and its Deity and goal is Krishna — 
Absolute Love. The path of Prema-Bhakti lies within the 
path of Gnan-Bhakti but this path within the path is 
hedged in high to shut out the view of the main path. 
The devotee of the Prema-Bhakti path dedicates all his know¬ 
ledge, wisdom and actions to Krishna, the fountain of all 
wisdom and action, and prays to Krishna for His love, the 
luxury of loving Him for His dear sake. 

Prema-Bhakta wants nothing from his Lord, no boon, no 
blessings, material or celestial, not even salvation or Mukti, 
nothing,—save the blessing of being filled with love for 
Him. He prays to his Lord : “O my Krishna ! It matters 
not what betides my body, my life or my earthly' circums¬ 
tances, or in what form of life I am reborn, even if it be 
that of a worm, let my faith and love be fixed in Thee, 
my Beloved. What is there in all existence compared with 
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luxury of loving Thee ? Thou art the sum-total of the 
realization of all desires, of all happiness, Thou, the secret 
of all our longings.” 


Such, in truth, is Krishna’s attraction and more. He is 
the embodiment of the concentrated beauty and sweetness 
of the whole universe, His eyes and face, the focus of the love 
that fills all that is. Hence this Prema-Bhakti path, which 
means the path of love’s devotion, is called the path of 
beauty and sweetness. Beauty and sweetness are coexistent, 
are one and the same thing. Beauty is the expression of 
sweetness arid sweetness is the essence of beauty and love is 
the parent of both. Krishna’s form and symmetry are all 
ideals’ unapproachable, inconceivable, unimaginable Ideal. 
The newest rain-cloud-color of His complexion is the color 
of the condensed ether of ether-Love. His crown and 
crest of peacock-feathers, His raiment of molten gold— the 
color of attraction—, His long garland and ornaments of the 
flowers of all seasons, the jewel Kaustubha on His breast and 
His bamboo flute are all proud contributions of Nature, to 
Her Supreme Lord. If we can imagine the essence of the 
purest of pure love condensed into a substance as thick as 
flesh and moulded into form, we can then have some idea 
of the material of Krishna's body, whether in Glory or on 
earth. It is a form which, the moment you produce some 
likeness of it, in imagination, thrills you with ecstasy, for it 
is ecstasy condensed. 


Krishna is best worshipped with the heart. Prayers and 
incantations and offerings, without sincere feeling, do not 
reach him. He responds to the call of love alone. Call 
him from the innermost depths of your heart with pure 
love—love unmixed with motive—with sincere, and artless 
love of a fond baby for its mother, and He will appear before 
you and do whatever you want Him to do. Krishna is truly 
your own, nearer to you than your nearest relative, your 
only true friend in life and in Eternity. He is dearer, more 
precious than your body and your life or your heart, for he 
is your very soul and the soul is dearer and mote precious 
than anything else. It is Him you have been searching for, in 
all your life, in lives you have lived before, and Him you 
will search in lives that are to come hereafter. He is ever 
with you. He is within you, but you are searching for Him 
outside of you—hence you miss Him, hence you run after all 
the will-o’-the-wisps oi life, in the hope that these will give you 
the joy which your >nly Beloved and Lover alone can give. 
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_ _ wonder you are deceived, depressed, dissatisfied—the 
reward of chasing the shadow rather than the substance that 
lies within you, the reward of chasing the rainbow which 
is but the reflection of the Sun of your soul’s sky. 


The devotee meditates on Sree Krishna, in one of 
the four human relationships, whichever suits his natural 
inclinations best, viz., Ddsya or the relationship of a servant 
to his master, Sakhya or the relationship existing between 
two friends, Bdtsalya or the relationship of the son to his 
parents or parents to a son, and Madhur or the relationship 
of a wife to her husband or of a loving woman to her 
lover. These four kinds of devotional feelings are natural in 
man. By “natural” I mean born from Nature, of which man 
is the best earthly product. But wherefrom has Nature 
derived them ? From her parent-source, Krishna, of course. 
So these feelings are present, in their absolute perfection, in 
Krishna, the source of all Life. Flowing from Krishna into 
His creation they constitute the chords of attachment bet¬ 
ween man and man, the natural bonds of union between 
soul and soul, the natural channels of communication bet¬ 
ween man and his Maker. They are the invisible wires of 

telegraphy between the Central Soul and its branch souls_ 

between the Parent Soul and its offsprings. If the instru¬ 
ments in the branch offices are rusty and out of order the) 
cannot transmit their messages to the main office or receive 
messages therefrom. The moment they are cleansed, repair¬ 
ed and put into working order, they are open to perfect 
communication once more. 


lhc devotee of Krishna cleanses the rusty and disordered 
instrument of his heart by cultivating one of these feelings 
of devotion for Krishna. And the moment this feeling 
attains its natural state, the moment it becomes absolutely 
sincere, the devotee realises and is filled with absolute Love 
from its primaeval Source. Krishna is absolutely divine and 
absolutely human, for it is perfect humanity that is perfect 
divinity. Krishna is Love itself, the Love that bridges over 
all distance, Love that draws the Lover and the loved closest 
to each other. It knows no ceremony, knows no formality. 
It knows no motive. Love is its own cause, motive and 
satisfaction. Divinity demands our reverence and inspires 
u.s with awe. Despite its strong attraction we can but adore 
it from a distance, we cannot approach it too near. But love 
draws us to its bosom and holds us close : Love is a master 
and love is a slave. It knows no barrier, sees no faults, nay, 
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sees virtues in faults. It responds to its own clear call or 
vibrates to the vioce of its own inspiration and blesses its 
own creation with all the gifts of its own wealth. 


Whichever of the four devotional feelings towards 
Krishna, the Bhakta (devotee) cultivates, it must reach the 
stage of unalloyed sincerity to be rewarded by its blissful 
realization. The loving servant of Krishna must love His 
service above all that he loves and holds dear. The devotee 
who wants to be the friend and companion of Krishna must 
have his all-forgetting love for Krishna pervaded by an unin¬ 
terrupted sense of equality with Him. He may serve Him 
as a slave, but it is the service of a friend who is more than a 
slave to his friend. The devotee who wants to love Krishna 
as a father or mother must have unwavering sincerity of such 
paternal love and affection. He or she must always consider 
himself or herself superior to Krishna, whom they must 
regard as a helpless child in his or her charge. This true 
parental feeling is pervaded by the unconscious spirit of 
spontaneous service and friendship, for no friendship and 
service can be compared with those of parents. The same 
rules apply to the cultivation of the filial feeling of devotion 
to Krishna. The fourth, the feeling of a loving wife to her 
lord sums up the essence of all the foregoing three feelings. 
It is the highest and tend feeling of devotion. Th< 
wife is the servant, the friend, the mother and the lover of 
her husband. She is his slave, equal and superior by virtue of 
her all-surrendering love. Every form of pure love is self¬ 
surrender. The love that knows no surrender or sacrifice is 
a mockery. It mocks itself more than its object, for sacrifice 
is its chief test and best expression. Love that loves, only in 
return, is pure selfishness ; it is self-deception. But lov( i 
its own sake, is the fullest satisfaction in itself; the love 
that loves whoever or whatever its object loves, is the Love 
Absolute that Krishna is. The human soul that develops it, 
binds Krishna thereby and holds Him its prisoner as it were, 
for good. When that Love develops into the tenderness of 
a loving wife, it captivates the Heart of hearts, and enhances 
the Soul of souls, Krishna. 

These Vaishnava forms of devotion reacheo their highest 
degree of development and received their greatest impetus 
on the appearance of Sree Chaitanya, the great Incarnation of 
Krishna, who was born in Nuddea on the Ganges, in Bengal, 
a little over four hundred years ago and flourished for nearly 
half a century. He was Krishna Himself incarnated in the 
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form of His greatest devotee. Krishna is the mystery and 
Chaitanya is its explanation. Whenever Krishna is born 
unto the earth as the mystery of Love, cycle after cycle, 
between Dwapar and Kali, He comes again and again in the 
form of Chaitanya, as the explanation of that mystery, five 
thousand years after, to show to mankind the way to Himself 
by the life he leads. 


Chaitanya’s love and devotion and spirituality will ever 
remain unparalleled. He preached Krishna, the Seed and 
Soul of Love Absolute, and while preaching he would burst 
forth into songs in praise of Krishna. Thus singing be would 
be filled with ecstasy and, in its fullness, he would be moved 
into the most graceful dance, the world has ever seen, now 
shouting the name of his Lord and often and anon weeping for 
his Lord’s grace, his arms and whole body waving and quiver¬ 
ing with the heaving billows of his occean of love, streams of 
which, like waters from many fountains, would flow from his 
eyes in the shape of tears. And in those tears, streaming 
straight from his eyes to the ground, all those, who caught 
his spirit of ecstatic emotion, would be literally bathed. And 
all India was “flooded,” as the authoritative records of his 
apostles tell us, with Chaitanya’s Divine Love, and millions 
of sinners were borne away by its tide. 

Sree Chaitanya preached and proved the potency of 
Krishna’s Name —that His Name is one with the Lord 
Himself. If anybody says “Krishna, Krishna” mentally or 
loudly and concentrates his mind on it, he is sure to be 
absorbed in His Love, be drunk with ecstasy, see Krishna 
in form in everything, and finally to go to Golaka after 
death. Hari is the popular Name of Krishna. It means, 
He Who steals our sins. Chaitanya would shout “Hari, 
Hari l” or “Haribole !” (say Hary and vibrations of that 
Name would thrill through all hearers and change them into 
great devotees. Millions upon millions were thus saved by 
him. millions of sinners turned into saints. The world has 
never seen such an Avatar, the Incarnation of All-Love, 
Krishna. He lived the most blameless life from childhood to 
his disappearance at the age of forty-eight. 


Like master, like servants. His apostles were of such 
spiritual purity and sublimity that it would be hard to find 
one like them even in India of the past. Any of them was 
competent to save the whole world. They have left thousands 
of Boos on Krishna’s and Chaitanya’s life and teachings 
which are of the utmost value to the students and adherents 
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of all religions of all climes, ages and denominations. Love 
is the theme of every book, and you cannot resist its 
influence on you as you read them. Chaitanya entered one 
morning into the Temple of Juggernath and disappeared— 
nobody knows how or where. 

The Krishna-worshipper is either a householder or a 
hermit. He is either a devotee who cultivates the love 
for Krishna amid the duties and distractions of the world 
.or one who shuns the temptations and turmoil of the 
world and sojourns in some sylvan retreat^ in the holy 
forest of Brindaban the earthly abode of Krishna, or in 
the outskirts of a town or village, in a humble monaster}’ 
consisting of a couple of huts with a little flower garden 
fenced around. But the most advanced hermit of this class 
tarries nowhere longer than a few days, but ever wanders 
about in the land sanctified by the touch of the Lotus Feet 
of his Lord. 

The formula of worship and religious rules of life prac¬ 
tised by both the hermit and the householder are practically 
the same. It consists of mental and physical practices, more 
mental than physical. The moment the householder gets up 
from his bed in the morning he utters the name of Krishna 
thus : 

“O Krishna, Krishna. Krishna, Krishna, Krishna, Krishna, 
nourish me ! Krishna, Krishna, Krishna, Krishna, Krishna, 
Krishna, protect me ! I salute Thee, O Krishna* give me 
Thou Thy Love ! ” 

Then before he leaves his bed and places his feet upon 
the earth, he prays and salutes the Mother Earth thus : 

“O thou ocean-girdled, mountain-breasted goddess ! i 
salute thee, O thou Consort of Vishnu ! Forgive me, thy 
suckling, O Mother, this my touching thee with my feet ! ” 

Then, after answering the calls of Nature, and 
rubbing his hands and feet with pure earth and washing 
them for many times, he takes a full bath either in the 
Ganges or in any river if it is hard by. If not, he bathes 
in a pond or at a well or at home with two or three large 
jarfuls of water. While bathing he utters many a hymn and 
prayer to Krishna. After the bath, he wears a piece of dry 
cotton cloth which has been washed in clean water, or a piece 
of pure silk cloth. He then goes to a flower garden and 
culls some scented white flowers for Krishna, whom he then 
sits to worship in his sacred room. He mentally repeats for 
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one hundred and eight times the mantram he has received 
from his Gooroo, counting it with his fingers. Then he takes 
a few tiny leaves of the sacred Tulsi plant, smears them in 
sandal-wood paste and, closing his eyes, mentally offers 
them with the sacred white flowers to the Lotus Feet of his 
Lord, on whom his mind is concentrated. This concen¬ 
tration is helped from outside by the spiritual vibrations of 
his sacred room and the inspiring effect of the perfume of 
the incense, the sandal-paste and the flowers. He then 
chants long prayers and hymns in Sanscrit to Krishna and 
His Love-Energy, Radha, and to all the saints and great 
devotees of Krishna of the past, begging them for their 
blessings for the Grace of Krishna. He then sings songs of 
the Lord’s Love, and tears of ecstasy roll down his cheeks as 
he sings in the fulness of his devotion to the accompani¬ 
ment of a pair of small cymbals. 


The Mantram is composed of three, four or five Sanskrit 
words beginning with what is called the Seed-Word, peculiar 
to the Name of Krishna and a dedicatory word attached to it. 
The Seed-Word is the Seed of Krishna’s Love. It awakens 
thirst for spirituality in the heart. This Seed-Word, if men¬ 
tally repeated with intense concentration, leads to the reali¬ 
sation of the Sound-Form of Krishna—His Name which 
contains the Nectar of Absolute Love. The word ‘Sanskrit’ 
means pure, refined. The Sanskrit language is the language 
of the pure, undefiled voice of Nature. Hence it is called 
the “Language of the gods,” who are representatives of 
Nature’s attributes. These attributes are the blendings of 
Forces. Each force has a name (sound), a form and a 
quality. A man in intense pain expresses it in such sounds 
as “Oh-h ! ”, “Ah h !.” This “Oh-h” or “Ali-h” may be called 
the sound (voice) of pain, the contortions of the face, the 
expression of its form and the feeling it produces, is its 
quality. The quality is the substance of the force called pain 
and its sound and sign (form) are its expressions. If there 
were a microscope powerful enough to reveal to us the 
figure which sound-vibrations produce on ether, we would then 
find that the above-mentioned sound-expressions of pain 
create forms in ether much like the combined letters “Oh-h”. 
and “Ah-h”. This means that it is from the impressions of 
sound -vibrations on ether that characters of all languages 
have been formed ; the pictures reflect themselves on the 
inventor’s mind through the medium of its subtle force 
called inspiration. 
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The characters (Sanscrit, ‘'charitra”) of the Sanscrit, lan¬ 
guage the parent of all languages, are coexistent with the 
creation. They are entities in Nature, form-expressions of her 
forces. They are eternal and indestructible—“akshara”, as 
characters are called. The vowels are masculine forces, the con¬ 
sonants are feminine forces. The masculine characters (vowels) 
are independent, the feminine characters (consonants) are 
dependent for their pronunciation on the masculine charac¬ 
ters, the vowels. The vowels can be pronounced by them¬ 
selves, the consonants can only be pronounced when united 
with the vowels. The vowels are the expressions of the essences 
of the Deity (Krishna), the consonants are the expressions of 
the will-force of the Deity (Prakriti), that which pro¬ 
creates Nature. Nature is born of sound, the attribute of 


ether, (Akas) which was the first manifestation of creation. 
That first sound was “AUM” pronounced in English as “Om”. 
The vowel A, (pronounced “Au” in Sanscrit), the initial letter 
of “aum” is the parent of all letters and languages. This 
“AUM” in sound represents the distant vibrations of Krishna’s 
Flute, the Music of Love, while its character-from in San¬ 
skrit resembles the Form of Krishna playing on His Piute. 
This is the mystery of what Krishna Himself says in the 
Gita, “I am the Word AUM”. 


The different combinations of the other Sanscrit charac¬ 
ters (forms of natural forces), called words, similarly, represent 
pictures of sound-forms of different attributes and objects. 
The Sanscrit words, in fact, are sound-shells which have with¬ 
in them the essences of the attributes they represent and the 
objects they signify. The letters K,R,I,SH,N,A, joined 
together form the word Krishna, which is the sound-shell of 
the essence of Love, Natures absolute attribute, produced 
by the fusion of the forces, of which the characters compos¬ 
ing them are sound-forms. When frequently repeated together 
with the Seed-word of Love-Passion, its vibrations, after puri¬ 
fying the atmosphere of the mind illumine in course of time 
its inner chamber, the heart, and fills it with the ecstasy of 
Bliss. 

The Tulsi plant is the most sacred plant in the world, 
hence its leaf is the best medium for conveying prayers, 
especially when it is smeared with sandal-wood paste, the 
perfume of which is much like the aroma of the Lord’s 
Body. 

But this morning worship is not all that the Vaishnava 
householder performs to attain to the love of Krishna. He 
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eats or drinks nothing without first offering it with some 
mystic formula to Krishna, and he is a strict vegetarian, and his 
drink is pure water. In the evening, he joins with other Vaish- 
navas to talk of the glory of Krishna,sings the glory of Krishna, 
and when the spirit of the song moves him, he dances with 
them in ecstasy. Besides these practices he repeats many 
thousand times the name of Krishna over the Tulsi rosary. 
In fact, he never misses any opportunity to keep alive an 
unbroken chain of Krishna-consciousness, with the result that 
he enjoys the joy of Golaka here on earth, in his earthly 
body. He is rewarded with the foretaste of what he seeks 
to enjoy after he lays down his physical body. 

This is enjoyed by the hermit Vaishnava, who generally 
lives in Brindaban. He is unhampered by all the distur¬ 
bances and difficulties of the householder, and so he devotes 
every moment of his time to the service of his Lord. He has 
renounced the world and with it all thoughts about it. From 
the earliest morning up to very late at night he prays, 
chants, talks, hears, reads, sings and dances in ecstasy at 
intervals. He takes but one meal a day prepared from 
what he gets by begging. All his possessions are the 
scanty clothes on his body, his earthen water-bowl and his 
scriptures. He has made peace with the whole world by his 
humility. He has nothing but blessings for all, sincere 
blessings even in return for curses, and prostrates himself at 
full length on the ground at the feet everyone. He follows the 
sayings of the Lord Chaitanya that a Vaishnava should be 
lowlier than a blade of grass, more forbearing and chari¬ 
table than a tree, which spreads its shade and offers its 
fruits even to one who cuts it down ; should never seek 
respect lor himself but pay respect even to those who are 
respected by none ; that a Vaishnava should at all times sing of 
the glory of Krishna. Thousands and thousands of such 
Vaishnavas, both male and female, can be found today in the 
Holy Land of Brindaban and the Holy City of Nuddea, the 
brithplace of Chaitanya, whose Christ-spirit and devotional 
life are unparalleled in the religious history of any other 
country, ancient or modern. They are living examples of the 
influence of the Lord’s Name upon the human mind. 

This Krishna, the Lord of Absolute Love, the seed and 
soul of the universe, comes down to this earth to serve and 
inspire men with His Love once in every Manwantara, once 
in every 71 Divine Cycles, that is, once in every 300,000,000 
of our lunar years or more. I Aery universe, of His count- 
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less universes, likewise has its turn of being blessed with 
His advent as an Incarnation, once in a long period. This 
universe of ours is the smallest of these universes and its 
turn of Krishna’s Incarnation comes between the Copper 
and the Iron Ages of the 28th Divine Cycle of every Man- 
wantara This being the Iron Age of the 28th Divine 
Cycle of the Manwanlara , the Lord blessed this earth with 
His Personal Presence 5,000 years ago, being born within 
the appointed Period. 


Avatars that come down to save mankind and protect 
good from what is evil, the Srimad Bhdgavat says, are 
innumerable : they are either partial manifestations or 
aspects of Vishnoo, “but Krishna is the Lord God (Bhagavan) 
Himself,” the Supreme Deity of whom Vishnoo Himself 
is the fourth Manifestation. Nobody knows exactly when 
Krishna incarnates, for even Brahm£, the creator, knows it 
not. Brahma sees Him only for a second once in a long 
while, flashing through his mind with the speed of lightning. 
When Krishna came this last time on earth with His Second 
Manifestation, Sankarsana (who was born as His elder 
brother, Balaram), the time was ripe for an incarnation of 
Vishnoo. But as the moon and stars are eclipsed by the 
effulgence of the sun, the Avatar of Vishnoo could not 
come down separately, but was merged in Krishna, the part 
being absorbed by the Whole. 

The story of the earthly career of Krishna is the story 
of an uninterrupted flow of love for all. The Krishna of 
Brindaban, also called Braja, played and roamed about, in 
his earthly career up to the age of eleven, when He left 
Brindaban for Mathura. The Krishna of Brindaban is the 
fullest expression of Love. Hence the Krishna of Brindaban 
is called the fullest Incarnation of Bishnu. The Krishna of 
Mathura is called Fuller Krishna, which means three- 
quarters Krishna and one-quarter Vishnoo. And the Krishna 
of Dvvaraka, half Krishna and half Vishnoo. 

Krishna being all love, knows nothing but love, gives 
and accepts nothing but love, breathes nothing but love 
and speaks nothing but love. 

The A suras that He killed were not killed by Him, but 
by the Incarnation of Vishnoo which was within Him, and 
His part in the warfare was to send the souls of those 
\ Asuras to the realm of His absolute love, a reward reserved for 
His highest devotees, a kindness for enemies which Krishna 
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alone could feel and 
hurt a fly, for He 
nothing but Love. 
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no power even to 
itself and knows 


One word of Explanation is necessary here as to who the 
Asuras were and hovV they could assume such shapes as are 
described in the PurinSs. These stories of the Asuras and 
demons in the Hindoo scriptures prejudice the western 
minds and induce them to think that ancient Hindoo history 
is mixed up with myths and fables. A little cool and in¬ 
telligent thinking will correct the mistakes of such hasty 
judgment. Modern science, too, is daily paving the way to 
belief in things which even a quarter of a century ago 
were thought absurd and impossible. Science is proving 
th$ unlimited potentialities of the human mind. Mind- 
force is at present the subject of discussion with alb the 
most advanced of western thinkers. When they will 
succeed in discovering the laws and truths of the mental 
plane as they are now doing those of the material plane, no 
facts of ancient Hindoo history will make them think that 
they are either mythical or absurd. 


The Asuras were the physical scientists of the ancient 
times. They culitvated their mind-force in order to use it for 
personal aggrandisement. They were Yogins, but their 
Yoga was directed to secular object divested of spirituality. 
All that they wanted was power by which to overcome 
others and keep them under subjection for their own earthly 
benefit. Some of them were of course exceptions to the rule ; 
they cultivated their Sdtiisic powers to some extent along 
with the development of^ Rdjasic powers. These became 
great heroes and sqme o'f them made very good kings. 
Others developed merely Rdjasic and lTdmasic powers of 
the mind and became tyrants and oppressors of all good 
people. Wherever and whenever the earth groaned under 
the burden of their sins, partial incarnations of Vishnoo 
came down to destroy them and to bring peace to mankind 
once more. But those Asuras who had only their Tlmasic 
(dark) mincl-force developed, were the lowest, of demons. 
Their minds were all dark and their deeds were all black. 
Their natural inclination was to do mischief to people for 
the sake of mischief itself. These were called demons. 
These demons can be found amongst us all, in the most 
advanced centres of civilization, but they have not their 
former psychic force. The mind’s natural inclination, how 
ever, is still in them. They take to external means to 
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satisfy this inclination of killing or hurting others or doing 
mischief for the sake of mischief itself. Formerly their dark 
mental powers were their most potent weapons. Through 
those psychic powers they could transform themselves into 
any shape they liked and if they failed to assume the form 
of a saint or of a god, it was because they could not grasp the 
idea of the personality of such pure souls with their impure 
minds. To assume the form of a beast was the easiest.thing 
for them, because they were nothing but human beasts in 
their nature. The could also assume elemental forms such 
as a whirlwind, etc ; as described in Krishna Leela. The 
modern Asuras cannot do any such thing because their 
mind-forces are distracted and not directed to one particular 
object. 

The holding of the hill on the point of the little finger 
of the left hand, as Krishna did, was not a very great deed 
for Krishna to perform. This can be performed by any 
Yogin. The Yogin, when he becomes an adept, acquires 
one or other of the eight great powers (siddhis), which are 
inherent in Vishnoo and in a smaller degree in those who 
remain merged in the essence of Vishnoo and are sent there¬ 
from to earth to save mankind as Avatars. 1 hese powers 
are(i) Anim2, the power of becoming as small as an atom ; 

(2) Mahim£, the power of becoming larger and larger in 
size ; (3) Laghlin^, the power of becoming as light as 
possible ; (4) Pr2pti, to possess the power of the gods who 
are the presiding deities of the senses ; (5) Pr£kdmya, the 
power of enjoying and of perceiving all objects seen or 
unseen ; (6) Ishit6, or power over the forces of the Divine 
will and over the lower forces of other beings ; (7) Vasit£, 
non-attachment to objects, and (8) Ktfmdbasyita, the power 
of attaining all desires. 

Besides these the Yogi may attain to ten other 
powers of the cardinal attributes, (1) the cessation of hunger 
and thirst ; (2) Hearing from a distance ; 13) Seeing from a 
distance ; (4) Moving the body with the speed of the mind ; 
(5) Assuming any form at will ; (6) Entering into any other 
body ; (7) Dying at will ; (8) Playing with celestial dam els 
(9) Attaining the wished for objects ; (10) Power of irresis¬ 
tible command. 

F-ive other minor powers are (1) The knowledge of the 
present, the past and the future ; (2) Control over the 
opposites such as heat and cold, joy and sorrow, etc. ; 

(3) The knowledge of what is in another’s mind ; (4; com- 
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mand over the powers of fire, the sun, water, poison, e:c. ; 
(5) Invincibility. 

These powers serve the Lord in His Leelas as humble 
slaves whether He is conscious of them or not. Leela means 
the action of God incarnate. The Ras dance with the Gopis 
is the greatest Leela of Krishna. It was the manifestation of 
the great influence of His Love. Gopi means a milkmaid. 
But the milkmaids of Braja were extraordinarily spiritual 
beings born as milk-maids to serve the Lord in His earthly 
Leela. The ’chief of the Gopis is Radha, the Consort of 
Krishna in glory. Radha is the incarnation of Adoration 
or Devotion through love. Radha is the embodied 
manifestation of Krishna’s Love-Principle, the energy 
of His soul, which sets His love into motion. Radha 
is within Krishna as His principle of love-energy and 
She is outside of Krishna as the embodiment of that 
principle. Radha is the active love-principle from which 
creation proceeds. Like Krishna, She is above and out of the 
reach of the creative Cardinal Attribute. Krishna is the 
Soul, Radha is the Heart and her eight chief companions are 
the eight devotional aspects, and the other Gopis the 
minor attributes of her mind. Radha and her chief com¬ 
panions are Krishna’s eternal companions in Golaka. They 
came along with Him and v were born as Gopis in Brindaban. 
Some of the Gopis who played their parts in the R3s 
Dance, were .incarnations of Vedic Hymns. Others were 
incarnations of goddesses, the presiding deities of spiritual 
forces and attributes, while others again were incarnations of 
Saints (Rishis) who had prayed for ages to serve the Lord 
personally, with the tender devotion of a loving woman. The 
love of these Gopis for Krishna was absolutely unselfish. 
They loved Him for love’s sake, without any cause 
and His personality inspired that unselfish love in them, 
for Krishna was that causeless love itself. The R£s Dance 
represented the vibrations of the soul-absorbed mind, 
vibrations which filled the universe with the nectar of bliss 
and destroyed its Karma of a whole Kalpa, the Karina 
which formed its Pr 4 rabhda for the time. 

Krishna danced separately with each Gopi. Each Gopi 
had her own Krishna beside her. One Krishna became as 
% many as there were Gopis and yet He was the self-same 
Krishna. The one Soul played like so many souls with 
so many hearts and yet it was but that One Soul. Each 
Gopi saw only her own Krishna and was unconscious of any 





other, as she danced, absorbed in that Krishna, as the 
Great Soul poured its Nectar of love into the little ones. 

Ignorant writers and religious preachers of the West have 
dared to call this Gopi-Leela of Krishna shocking to all 
religious sense, in the face of the fact, that two hundred 
and odd millions of Hindoos of the present day and 
millions of millions of Hindoos of the past, whose giant 
intellects and all-towering height of spirituality, the world of 
to-day is but beginning to wonder at, call this Leela the most 
transcendental of all that is divine. According to these 
critics, the greatest Avatdr of the Supreme Deity cannot 
possess any other sentiments of love than those of a Father 
or of a Saviour and God ought not to show the love of a hus¬ 
band for his wife or of a lover for his Lady-love. If that be 
true, will they answer the question, as to whence has man 
got these sentiments, if not from his Maker, of Whom he is 
but an imperfect image ? Whence has he got them it not 
from the Source of Creation itself, of which he is such a 
tiny part and product ? This denial to God of the posses¬ 
sion of a lover’s sentiment, implies an impertinence which 
God alone, out of His infinite love for His creatures, can 
pardon. It only betrays utter ignorance, on the part of 
these critics, of the origin and the laws of the creation and of 
its relation with its Creator. 

Nature (Creation) is the materialized Will-Force of God. 

The Will-Force of God is a reflection of God Himself, the 
objectified phases of the semblance of manifoldness of the 
Absolute One. God is the husband, and the Energy of His 
Will, Nature, is His Wife. God is the Lover and Nature 
is His lady-love. By His All-pervading Essence, the 
only support and sustenance of Nature, He clasps His- 

lady-love to His bosom and dances with her in unison with 

music. This is His Ras Dance in the aggregate, the 
Ras Dance that is being performed every moment within 
Nature, though hidden from our view. What is true of the 
great universe is true also of its miniature, man. Within our 
heart of hearts is the forest of Brindaban in which the mi¬ 
croscopic blue river of love, Jumna, overflowing with thrills 
of joy the banks of the flowery lawn where Krishna, our boul, 
with" His Gopis, our mental vibrations, is pei forming 
His ever favourite and eternal R 4 s Dance. And we 
are unconscious of it all, because our minds are engaged 
with outer objects. If we can disengage the rnm 
from outward objects and direct it into the depths of oui 
hearts, then will the belief come in the Rls Dance 
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of Krishna with its practical realization. We are then of 
Braja and each one of us, enlightened with inner vision is a 
dancing Gopi-male or female, and it does not matter what our 
sex may be. We are all Gopis, male or female, we are all 
spiritually feminine, for Krishna alone is the One Male 
and we particles of Nature, are all female. Weareallthe 
lady-loves, the brides and wives of our One Husband 
Lover and Beloved, Krishna. In the working out of the 
beneficial laws of inner Nature, the laws *that govern 
the welfare of mankind, this innermost performance of 
Nature’s constant Ras Dance with her Lord, is reflected for 
a time upon her outer surface to fill external Nature and man¬ 
kind with the ecstasy of its spirituality and the lessons of 
Absolute Love. 

The twelve chief boy-companions of Krishna in Brindaban 
came with Him from Glory, where they are His constant 
companions, while the other cow-boys were the incarnations 
of the gods and spiritual saints. The Kadamba-tree, 
under which Krishna usually played His flute, is a represen¬ 
tation in physical form of the Tree of Life and the sweet 
strains of the flute, the music of the soul. As Krishna and 
His companions are ever existent, so are His Leelas (acts). 
T hey can be seen even now by any devotee who has got the 
spiritual vision. 
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VAISHNAVISM—(2nd Paper; 


hy Shishir K. Giiose Esq. 


the Hindu sacred books it is laid down that God sends 
JL) Messiahs or Avatars at different times and different 
places, to instruct men about matters they are unable to know 
by their own exertions We Hindus have therefore to admit 
that Buddha, Jesus and Muhammad are Messiahs, though 
Christians and Mahomedans may not admit any of our 
Avatars to be so. These Avatars are divided into classes by the 
Hindus, some are full, some half, some quarter and so forth 
each having his special function. Thus we have Avatars of 
science, of morality and of religion. Kapila is considered an 
Avatar, because he taught the Yoga philosophy and its 
secrets to men. When it is necessary to teach re igious 
truths, God Himself has to come down for the purpose, 
and then it is the Full Avatar that incarnates. 

So there is a difference between religion and morality. 
Morality teaches us our duties to our neighbours and our 
duties to ourselves. Religion teaches us how to establish a 
tender relationship with God. Morality teaches us that we 
should not tell an untruth, we should not be unjust, we 
should not steal, we should succour the distressed to the 
best of our ability *, Religion teaches us that we should love 
God. An Avatar of morality is not therefore necessarily an 
AvatAr of religion. Charles Bradlaugh was a moral man and 
a philanthropist. He will get his reward for his good acts 
and his observance of duty. Hut the acquisition of the Lotus 
feet of God cannot fall to his lot for he never sought for or 
hankered after Him. 


It follows then that Buddha is not an Avatar of religion 
but of morality. He taught morality and not religion.In 
the same manner, Jesus Christ is not an Avatar ol religion. 


but of morality. 

The Sermon on the Mount, by Jesus Christ, is considered to 
be his greatest work, a sermon which enthrals al. men. It £ no 
doubt one of the greatest ever delivered. But it has nothing 
to do with religion. In the sermon, a code of moral aws is 
laid down for the guidance of men. They are told to do this 
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if they do this they 
will get their reward and if they* do that they will be hurled 
down to hell. The Sermon is, as it were, a criminal code of 
moral -government. 

Suppose a scientist lays down sanitary laws for the pre¬ 
servation of health. He lays down that men must not take 
indigestible food, or that they must not breathe air full 
of deleterious gas. He lays down rules for the preservation 
of health in the physical body. A moral Avatar, in the same 
manner, lays down rules for the preservation of health in the 
spiritual body. Neither the one nor the other teaches reli¬ 
gion. The teachings of Jesus consisted mainly of the moral 
duties of men. He cannot, therefore be called, an Avatar of 
religion. 

It would not be out of place here to see what Max Muller 
said in his “Chips from a German Workshop” about the moral 
code of Buddha. The savant says, keeping in mind the 
Sermon on the Mount : 

“That moral code of Buddha, taken by itself, is one of the most 
perfect the world has ever known.” 

Buddha is, like Jesus, a Messiah to teach moral duties to 
men. 

So when Jesus urged men to repent and ask for the forgive¬ 
ness of their sins, he did not meddle with religion. He instruct¬ 
ed men howto avoid punishment, when they had broken moral 
laws. Thus a man, convicted of a crime, may beseech the 
magistrate to forgive him, telling him that he was sorry for 
what he had done, and promising that he would not do so 
again. The magistrate may discharge him with a warning. 
But that does not establish any tender relation between the 
criminal and the magistrate. God, in the same manner may 
forgive a repentant sinner, but there the claims of the 
latter upon Him cease. When a man craves for the forgive¬ 
ness of his sins, he thinks only of himself ; he goes to God 
because He alone can help him. If his sins are forgiven, it 
is no matter to him whether God remembers or forgets him 
after that. 

It may be urged that a sort of moral training is necessary 
for the purpose of realization of God. But it is not for that 
purpose that men are told, by these moral Avatars, to repent 
and to lead a moral life. They are told to do so, only to 
avoid the tortures of hell. It is to their interest and to their 
fears that an appeal is made, but God Himself does not 
enter at all into this arrangement. 
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Of course there are religious teachings here and there in 
the sayings of Jesus, but that is not the main object of His 
mission. When Jesus advises men to pray to God, he tells 
them to establish some relationship with God, but no tender 
relationship. They are told, not to appear before God in 
their prayers as His children, or friends, or even as servants, 
but as beggars. Men are advised first to soften the heart of 
God by some sweet words such as “hallowed be Thy name,” 
“Thy kingdom come,” “Thy will be done,” &c. This done, 
men should pray to God for what they want of Him. It is to 
supply them with daily bread, to forgive their sins, and not 
to lead them astray. 

A beggar approaches a rich man with blessings such as 
these : “Let thy name be glorified,” “Let thy shadow never 
grow less” &c. In this way, after softening the heart ot the 
rich man, the beggars stretch their hands for alms. The 
prayers to God referred to above, are just like that of a beggar 
to a hard-hearted, rich man who is fond of being flattered. 
In that prayer they only think of themselves. Ot comse, they 
say, “Thy will be done”. But it has no meaning, which we 
shall shew later on. 

Of course when Jesus says "love God' he enters into the 
domain of religion. But, as we have shewn before, that is 
not the principal object of His mission. It is to make men 
moral, by appealing to their fears and holding up to them the j 
tortures of hell, that he devoted the four years of his labors. 

When we say that Jesus is an Avatar of morality, we do 
not be-little Him. He had to appeal to half-civilized and 
unlettered men. The people, He addressed, were not fit to 
receive higher truths than those taught them by Jesus. The 
divine character of the mission of Christ is established by 
his being eminently successful in softening the hearts of 
the fierce races of the west. If Jesus had tried to preach to 
his followers the teachings of the Geeta, they would not have 
understood him at all, and would not have listened to Him. 
They had therefore to be enthralled by miracles. In the same 
manner, if an Avat&r in India had tried to create a following, 
he would have failed if he had adopted the course of Chnst, 
that is to say, strengthened his teachings by miracles. In 
India such an Avat&r would have been put down tor a mere 
occultist or a magician. 

Looking at it from the same point of view, Hindu¬ 
ism, generally speaking, has very little of religion in it. 
We have Sdktas , worshippers of Durga and Kali : we have 
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was, worshippers of Siva and we have others. But they 
worship the Gods and Godesses for favours ; for prosperity ; 
for protection from dangers ; for destruction of enemies 
and so forth, Here let us remember what Sir Krishna told 
the Gopees (vide Rds section, Srimat Bhagabat). He said, 
“those who worship Me for favours do not worship Me, 
but themselves.” So when a Sakta devotee kneels down 
before the Goddess Durga and begs for prosperity, he does 
not worship the Goddess but himself ! 


it is true, the devotees of the higher class beg also for 
Moksha , from these Gods and Godesses. But what is Mok¬ 
sha ? It is liberation ; liberation from what ? Liberation 
from re-birth. Propularly, liberation means practical annihi¬ 
lation. The liberated man loses his identity and his soul 
merges in the Soul of souls. A child, can understand that 
loss of identity means annihilation In short so repugnant is 
this idea of parakdl (after-life) that men, believing in the re¬ 
birth theory, prefer annihilation to eternal life. According to 
them, and very properly so, better annihilation than to be 
born again and again, each time a different man, each time 
being separated eternally from those whom we have so dearly 
loved ; and that is what re-birth means. So those who 
believe in re-birth, naturally pray for annihilation. And can 
it be called religion which teaches man to pray to God for 
annihilation ? 

If religion can be so defined that it is the art of establish¬ 
ing a tender relationship between God and man, then it 
is Vaishnavism, and possibly Vaishnavism alone, that can 
be called a religion. Even Vedantism puts God aside, 
and makes a God of man himself Vedantism teaches the 
creed of Soham , which means “I am He.” It teaches how 
to realise the Soul within ; its idea of God is that He 
is without attributes who can do neither good nor evil, in 
short, He is Nirguna. Possibly He has intellect, but He has 
no feeling. 

But Vaishnavism teaches that man is separate from 
God, and the highest object of his existence is to. attach 
himself to God, and to grow continually. The Vaishnavas 
have only one prayer, viz., “My Lord ' may Thou abide in 
my heart, may my soul cling to Thy lotus feet.” Vaishna¬ 
vism teaches that the highest duty of man is to love God. 
for by loving God, man gets in Him an eternal and loving 
Partner. It teaches that, though God is All-powerful, He is 
also All-love and man should make himself en rapport 
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with Him through His * lovingness and not His Almighti- 
ness. They admit that God is Great, All-pervading and 
Omnipotent. But His greatness repels man from Him, while 
His love attracts him more and more. 

In the Geeta, Arjun asked Sree Krishna to show him 
the mightiness of God and this was done. At the frightful 
Figure presented to him he fainted and cried “Forbear my 
Lord, Be Thou man again.'' 

Swedenborg calls God a'‘‘Grand Man. But the Vaish- 
navas anticipated him ; they also call God a Grand Man 
Xpurushottamd) with this difference that they regard Him per¬ 
fect in every respect, and thus He is also named Sarbdnga - 
sundara by them, which literallv means “Beautiful in every 
limb.” That is. He is perfect in holiness, perfect in wisdom, 
perfect in goodness, perfect in loveliness and perfect in 
beauty. To pray to Him for favours is an act of foolishness. 
He knows best what is for our good and, as He loves His 
children with His unfathomable love, it is therefore useless 
to ask for favours from Him. The Vaishnavas are, therefore, 
enjoined to annihilate self in worshipping God. they 
must forget self, and do everything Krishna I rcetyartnam , 
which means only to please Sree Krishna, the God of Love. 

So the Vaishnava’s idea of God differs fundamentally from 
that of other creeds, aye, the ideas differ as the two poles. 
The God of most religious faiths is an irresistible and wilful 
Tyrant, with of course some good points, as for instance, 
He can be brdught into good humour by flattery, etc. Of 
course, He is called good, wise and merciful by all of them, 
but this is done to soften His heart, the object being to ex¬ 
tort bounties from the Great Autocrat by some sweet words. 
God is told that His mercy has no bounds, and then He is 
requested, not to throw poor, eloquent devotee into the fur- 
nice of hell I God is freely given the permission to exercise 
HTs will and no body’s else ; He is told “Let Thy will be 
done,’ yet he is asked to put aside His will when the devotee 
thrusts in his own. “Let Thy will be done,” says the devotee 
but not when my own is brought into requisitioni! A man, 
who prays for fayor, simply asks God to put aside is wi , 
to give place to that of the devotee. 

In spite of the high encomiums that he insincerely heaps 
upon God, in his heart of heart, he thinks Him to be a wilful, 
nay, a cruel Monster, for he believes that He is capable of 
hurling men, whom He had made weak, to the bottomless 
and fiery pit,—of compelling men and women to love <. hi. 
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dren, wife, husband and friends, and then forcibly separating 
the husband from the bosom of his wife and the son from the 
bosom of his mother. 


But to the Vaishnava, God is Beautiful, and He overpowers 
men and women by His external and internal lovlingness, 
and therefore, He is given simply a flute. Some arm Him 
from the sole of His feet to the top of His head with deadly 
weapons ; some put a thunderbolt in His hands which, also, 
says the Vaisnava, do not hurl thunderbolts, but distribute 
blessings. 

The Vaishnava presents a lovely God to his fellows, to 
draw the hearts of obdurate men towards Him. A frail wo¬ 
man can be kept faithful to her lord by two methods ; one 
is to tell her that her powerful lord will cut her to pieces if she 
proves unfaithful. It is, in this manner, that the teachers of 
most faiths, try to keep frail men dutiful towards God, that is 
by appealing to their fears and interests. But there is yet an¬ 
other method of keeping a frail woman faithful to her lord. 
It is to convince her that her husband is infinite times better, 
in every respect, than the gallant who tries to lead her astray. 
It is this latter method that the Vaishnavas adopt to lead men 
towards God. It is thus that most faiths appeal to the fears 
and interests of men to make them honest, while the Vaish¬ 
navas appeal to their good sense and feelings to secure that 
end. Other faiths try to soften the heart of a terrible God, 
but the Vaishnavas contemplate the lovingness of the Deity 
to fill their hearts with an irresistible attraction for Him. In 
short Vaishnavism teaches that the highest object of man 
is to make God the superior Partner of his soul, and parti¬ 
cipate in the joys of God who is called “Anandamava” or 
All-joy. 

r [ hus men at first worshipped the elements. Then philo¬ 
sophy and science entered into the religious thoughts of men, 
and Yogism and* Vedantism were the results. , There is not 
a drop of religion, as defined above, in them. From these 
grew Buddhism, Christianity and others which are princi¬ 
pally mere codes of morality. Worship was added to this 
morality, and we got such creeds as Shaktaism, Shaibaism 
and others, but their worship is not the worship of God but 
practically of self. And finally sprung Vaishnavism, which 
is the latest development of the religious thoughts of men. 

We have quoted above the Christian prayers, we shall now 
furnish you with some Vaishnava addresses to the Deit',— 
they use the expression “address” or nivedan instead of 
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prayer.”' This is the address of Billamangal, the author of 
Krishna Karnamrita :— 

“O the object of my reverence, O my beloved, O the only 
Friend of the universe, 

“O Thou who attract all, O Thou who art elusive (/. t?. 
who cannot be easily comprehended), O Thou ocean of mercy, 

“O my Lord, Q the delightful object of the communion 
of my soul, 

“Grant me this that 1 can have a glimpse of the Lotus 
Feet of Thine.” ' 

Here is a prayer of Puree Goswami, whc> was as John, the 
Baptist to Lord Gaur£nga :— 

“O my Lord whose heart melts at the sight ot miseiy, 

-My restless mind ^constantly searching for Thee. When 
shall my eyes have the privilege of seeing l hee with ecstacy 
of joy ?” 

The following are some addresses from Lord Gaurdnga 
himself :— 

i, “My beloved, whether you clasp me into your bosom 
or you crush me, it is all the same to me, 

“For you are no other than my own, the sole Partner of 
my soul.;” 

2 “Shall 1 ever have the inexpressibly good fortune, 
Oh my Lord, so that only in uttering Thy name, tears of 
ecstacy shall trickle down my cheeks, my voice shall be 
choked with excess of joy and my body shall be covered all 
over with pulak (i. c; horripilations which appear on the 
body during the ecstatic state.) 

, «y|, r it has become intolerable for me to kill 

time' oi/ account of my eccessive misery for which every 
moment seems to me an age, my eyes have been converted 
into clouds of the rainy season and the world appears to me 
void and dreary, because of Thy absence. 

It is a pity that the above addresses are untranslatable. 

The fundamental principles of Vaishnavism are as old as- 
those of Shdktaism or of any other faith. But its present and 
absolutely pure character is due to the advent of y»aurc nga, 
the AvatSr of Nadia, who converted millions of men to the 
Vaishnava faith, during the 24 years of his labours, not half- 
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rnized Beduins or unlettered and ignorant fishermen, but 
the intellectual giants of India, nay, the savants of Nadia, 
“Whose researches in the Nyaya philosophy make,” says 
Prof Covvel, late of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, “European 
head dizzy. But that is not the chief distinction of Gauranga. 
Christ has been worshipped as the son of God, Mahammad 
as His friend, but Gaurdnga as the Incarnation of Lord God 
Himself, in the country which produced Buddha. Just fancy, 
the . irresistible magnetism of the Personality, who, though 
he lived like an ordinary man, could yet extort the respect 
due to the Almighty Himself. 

There is another fact which distinguishes Gauranga from 
other Avatars. The sayings and doings of other Avatars 
are involved in mystery ; for instance, it cannot be proved that 
Jesus Christ actually brought the dead Lazarus to life, a 
miracle which howeyer Gaurdnga performed. But there is no 
doubt about the sayings and doings of the Nadia Avatar. 
They are supported by overwhelming evidence, the evidence 
of a large number of eye-witnesses, His immediate followers, 
themselves holy and learned and men of the highest position 
in the country. 


He flourished only a little more than four hundred years 
ago and therefore, His position as an Avatdr is not yet 
very well known beyond India. But yet that seer, Madame 
Blavatsky, the Pounder of Theosophy, records in her great 
work, that Gauranga is the latest Avatar in the world. The 
1.eelas^(sayings and doings) of Gauranga have now been pub- 
lished and people in the West .are coming to know the 
character of this divine Personage and it has already created 
some sensation there. Thus a devout Christian, whose 
name we cannot publish without permission, after reading 
His Leela writes to us : “There is no doubt of it that Sweet 
Gauranga is an Indian Christ who came to save sinners” and 
this from a Christian, who is not permitted to acknowledge 
any other Avatar except Christ ! 

Mrs. Adams of Chicago, who with her busy, thoughtful 
and saintly pen, is a well-known figure in America, thus 
writes to me : “I respect all Avatars, but the sweetest of 
them is my Gauranga, who, for the first time, taught man¬ 
kind, by practice, what God-madness is and how to attain 


/wr * hord Caurdnga, twovols., in English, by Shishir K. Chose, Patrika 
Ohice, Calcutta. 




will be glad to learn that she has adopted 
Vaishnavism, and is trying to, spread the faith, and has 
taken the name, of Nityananda Dasi. 


Rem. Johnston, a powerful writer, on philosophical and 
spiritual subjects and an ardent Christian, having read the 
life of Gaur£nga, indibted an article in the paper called 
Balance (Denver, America,) from which* we cull the following 
sentences :—- 


“So remarkable have been the claims made for Gauranga 
by his devotees that a strong, and apparently enduring, cult 
has sprung up to add its complexity to the .world of religious 
thought . . . . '. It must be apparent at once, that the man, 
divine or not, who could evoke a reverence due to God only, 
that has persisted with such increasing fervency for five 
hundred years, and in a country that produced Buddha, 
must have possessed extraordinary spiritual attributes. 

.The principles of his teachings, as drawn from the 

ancient leelas, may afford the casual reader food for thought, 
in that Vaishnavism actually appears to oiler in man) 
ways, standards of breadth and tolerence that would seem to 
indicate a divine source.” 

So this liberal Christian has no objection to accept 
Vaishnavism, like his Christianity, as a religion of divine 
origin. But to quote Rem. Johnston again : 

“The men, of the various religions well-known in the 
Occident, worship God, either to escape the pangs of eternal 
punishment or for the purpose of obtaining favours. The 
Vaishnavas assert that God is not pleased by such worship. 
Accordingly they seek to induce in themselves a tender 
feeling towards the Almighty. 

The Vaishnavas say that God serves as He is served. If 
one worships God as a bounty-giver, God answers his prayer, 
gives him the bounty, and cuts off the connection there— the 

First Cause having fulfilled the demand made on Himself. 
If one simply loves God, then he receives love in return. I he 
real devotee tries to establish a relation with God that wi 
endure for ever. He prays after this fashion : ‘My Creator . 
Let my soul cling to Thee, let my mind be filled with rever¬ 
ence for Thee, or allow me the inestimable privilege of loving 
Thee” . . . , The Vaishnavas worship God as the all-sweet 
Being, for if the establishment of a tender relationship^ with 
God be the sole aim of the existence of man, the Almighti- 
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NCfis of God does not help in establishing it • on the other 

hand, it creates an impassable gulf between man and his 
Creator. 


‘As has been stated, the Vaishnavas are tolerant in their 

attitude to all religions. The growth of their organisation 
has been rapid of late years, and now that the history of the 
founder may be had in English, the cult may be expected 
to grow and flourish on American soil. Certainly nothing 
can be more sane or helpful than Mr. Ghose’s conclusion 
from his studies of Gauranga’s teachings ; “To the true 
man of religion, God is not only what marks Him out from 
man, but also what makes Him common with men. The first 
part of God is useless to him, and he sticks to that which is 
common to both. As he develops himself, he appropriates to 
himself, little by little, this something, which, in the begin¬ 
ning, is beyond his reach, and becomes gradually more 
divine in nature in his-progress.” 


Before concluding I must notice one apparently weak 
point in the Vaishnava conception of God. It is that if God 
is all-bliss and if He is also Omnipotent, why is there 
misery in this world ? In short, the agnostic contends that 
God being all-powerful, He should have made man perfect. 
Now, He created man after His own Image, and, therefore, 
to make man perfect is to make him like God Himself. We 
see then, it is practically urged, that God should have made 
as many gods as the number of men He created . Now 
though the Vaishnavas know that He is Omnipotent, they 
also admit that there is one limitation to His powers,— 
which is that He cannot create a God like Himself. 

I hough He could not create as many Gods as the number 
of men He created, He did the next j^est thing. In His 
creation, the atom is at one end and God Himself at 
the other. By evolution the atom finally grows into a man 
and the man continues to grow until he approaches God, 
but though he never reaches Him he eventually makes a 
god of himself. 

It is this imperfection of man that giv$s zest to his life, 
that urges him on to grow. It is in this struggle that the 
chief happiness of man lies. Says Descaftes/“We are the 
imperfect ; we are the finite ; we are the caused. There 
must be One who is the complement of our being, the Infinity 
of our finitude, the Perfection of our imperfection ” 
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'.mille Sasact, another French philosopher, says in effect : 


“I find around me thousands of objects capable of pleas¬ 
ing and interesting me. Why then do I search for some- 

thing beyond ? I his because I am imperfect. And this 
condition attaches to the very nature of things. It is this 
imperfection that draws me towards the Perfect One. He 
commands my admiration. How vast, how sublime, yet 
how near ! He is intimately near and I yield to the seduction 
of His attractions.” 

And it is thus that man approaches God and grows, and 
grows because of his imperfections. 

We have now to find the legitimate functions of this 
Convention. It is said that its object is to preach toleration 
to those various religious sects which are found in India. 
W e fancy, that cannot be the object of this great organiza¬ 
tion. For India does not need such an education. We 
know the saying that no one should send coal to Newcastle 
And why ? Because it is Newcastle which sends coal to all 
parts of England and not all parts of England to Newcastle 
In the same manner, it would be mere dissipation of energy 
to try to teach toleration in India. For it is India, which 
has taught this lesson in all religious faiths in the world 
and is, therefore, not in need of this help. 

We have already seen that Christians and Mahomedans 
will not accept any other Avatar except theirs. But the 
Hindus accept all. Indeed, have we not seen Hindus 
salaaming Mahomedan shrines ? Nay, the Mahomedans 
of India have been taught by the Hindus to pay respect to 
Hindu saints and sacred objects. The bigoted Emperor 
Jehangir murdered the great Historian, because the autocrat 
believed he had weakened the faith of his great father, Akbar, 
in Mahammad. This Emperor, so irresistible, and so 
bigoted himself, admitted that he had prostrated himself 
before a Vaishnava saint of Brind£ban. 


Just fancy what the Hindu Shastras say. According to 
“Vishnu Pur^n*’ ”a man who follows sincerely the faith of 
his forefathers is sure to be saved.” Can there be anything 
more liberal than this ? Then there is another text in which 
it is laid down that “a sincere convert, even to a false reli¬ 
gion, does not suffer for having gone astray-” This text 
means that a man, who is preparaed to make such a sacrifice, 
as to give up his relations and friends for the sake of what 
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to be the truth, is sure to get his. reward for his 
sacrifice, sincerity and love.of truth. 

JN T o, India does not need to be told that we should be 
tolerant. But this Convention should remind us of another 
fact, namely, that India has a well-defined mission in the 
world, which is to give religion to .other nations. America 
is distinguished for its telephones and phonographs, France 
for the discovery of radium, England for its great 'Empire. 
For what is India distinguished ? It is that, it gave religion 
to the world. And, therefore, the world actually expects 
that the modern Indians should follow in the footsteps of 
their forefathers. Don’t you see how a Hindu, with only a 
piece of red cloth round his loins, is regarded in the West ? 
Such a man, though worthless,, is sure to get a follow¬ 
ing. They say “Light comes from the East” and a Hindu 
will hear men in the Christian countries appealing to him to 
save the races of the West, sunk in materialism and atheism, 
tor the West has developed a civilization which has de¬ 
throned God. Lord Beaconsfield in his “Tancred” said 
exactly this. 




Our forefathers also expect us to follow in their foot¬ 
steps, to give a religion to the intelligent atheists of the 
WCst and save them. This is then the function of the 
Convention, namely, to send’properly organized missionaries 
t<> all parts of the world to teach the nations the principles 
of the religion of love, the only true religion that we have. 

ur forefathers sent missionaries to Tibet, to Central India, 
to L una, to Japan, to Corea, and to America. Antiquarians 
sa) that Guatimala" is only a a corruption of “Gautam-dlaya 
or the abode of Gautam. ' 


Om Buddhistic forefathers carried the banner of Gautam 
to all parts of the world. Let us, too, carry that of the latest 
Avatai Gauranga, to all parts of the world, who taught 
mankind tnat Love of God is the highest object of his 
existence and who further taught bv practice how to attain 
this love ! 



ANUBHAVADVAITA 

Tiie Oldest Vaidika system of practical Vedanta. 

By Pundit G. Krishna Shastri. 

f IME was when this sacred land was full of sages who were 
Seers of the various eternal principles in nature, of the 
several phases of the one underlying Eternal Truth, and of 
the effective ways and methods of realising them and attain¬ 
ing the ultimate goal. Whatever they saw, from time to 
time, by the aid of their highly developed intuitions and 
otherwise, they handed down to posterity by word of mouth 
through an unbroken line of teachers and disciples who were 
trained according to the particular methods suited for the 
purpose. 

2. The Vedas are the inexhaustible store-house of ETER¬ 
NAL KNOWLEDGE. In them are recorded many truths that 
our great Seers saw from time to time t and they (the 
Vedas) teach the effective means, based upon eternal Divine 
Laws, for remedying such evil as cannot otherwise be reme¬ 
died and for accomplishing such good as cannot otherwise 
be accomplished by any worldly means. In the principal 
S rut is or the 108 Upanisads, are to be found the most impor¬ 
tant religio-philosophical disquisitions that the disciples heard 
from the Seers from time to time. The Smritis are codes con¬ 
taining the rules of practice leading to the realisation of SELE 
and used to be taught from memory. The Itihdsas are ancient 
religio-philosophical biographies. The Purdnas are Cyclic 
histories, and the Agamas are, so to speak, our religio-philoso- 
phical Kindergarten series. 1 he Darsan is deal with the 
ultimate objects (or Eternal principles.or categories) that our 
Seers saw and diluted upon lor the benefit of their. disciples. 
The Nydya and the Vaiscsika deal with the ultimate atom 
and its source (such atom being percievable only by ) oga- 
vision). The Sdnkhya and the Yoga system tell us all about 
Mother Nature and Her Consort. The two Mtindwsas 
teach lis elaborately about the practice of the Vaidika rituals 
and the ultimate Self-knowledge gained therefrom. 1 hese 


^systems representing the six rungs of the spiritual ladder 
of the ancients, are but complementary and never essen¬ 
tially opposed to one another. The Yoga is the help-mate 
of our ritualistic philosophy and the Sankhya that of the 
Vedanta . The compound “ Sankhya - Yoga” would virtually 
embrace all the six systems, because it means “knowledge 
and practice”—simultaneous and well-balanced. 


3. In this age of confusion and struggle for existence, 
this Holy Land cannot boast of many Seers of the old type. 
Nevertheless there are a good many of them yet, here and 
there, who are the custodians of the ancient Vaidika know¬ 
ledge and practice. The ancient Brahmins were mostly 
Seers, but long before the time of Lord Buddha many of 
their descendants, who allowed themselves to be enticed away 
by the pleasures of the senses, gradually began to effect a 
divorce between the inseparable spiritual couple ‘knowledge 
and practice.’ It reached its culminating point long before 
the time of Bhatta Kumdrila. Thereafter we see a series 
of sectarian fights without any tangible benefit to the world. 
Karma and Jndna or Sankhya and Yoga are aptly compared 
to the two wings of the Jiva-hamsa that wants to soar high 
in the Heavens. By cutting off one of the wings, Jivp is 
virtually disabled from rising abdve the Earth. Such was 
really the fate of many aspirants since these sectarian fights 
began. ; \ V ♦ 


4 * The Vaidika Dharma of our great Seers has suffered 
immensely by the aforesaid divorce. It was not without 
reason that the great Buddha rebuked the Brahmins once 
assembled before him for their having degraded themselves 
by coveting the pleasures of the senses. Such degradation 
of the descendants of the sages of this Holy Land'actually 
began from the day on which Parasurama (a Brahmin - 
Ksatriya) vowed to extirpate the whole of the Ksatriya race 
for the fault of a thoughtless Ksatriya who murdered his 
father. As a result of such extirpation (and consequent 
accumulation of national bad Karma) the caste system be¬ 
came perverted and more and more degenerated. Such de¬ 
generation had already reached its zenith during the time of 
Lord Buddha. This is indeed the effect of the immutable 
Law of Karma . 


5- Our god Canes a is a good illustration of the hanp 
working in unison with the brain. ‘Knowledge and practice,, 
‘brain and hand,’ ‘ Brahmin and Ksatriya' must for the pro- 
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duction of good results always move harmoniously and work 
together. Having learnt bitter lessons so far, let us hereafter 
at least, walk in the ‘ Sdnkliya - Yoga ’ path of our ancient seers 
and try to increase the number of their worthy descendants 
who are now but few in number, and who alone are entitled 
to inherit the ancient lore of Vaidika ‘Knowledge and 
practice’—a national trust to be handed down unimpaired 
to the remotest posterity. 


6. The word Brahmin is indeed a sacred and fascinating 
one, and many who are unworthy of the name, lay claim to 
the honor attaching to it, and many others, like the Reynard 
that pronounced the grapes to be sour when it could not 
reach them, try to belittle it. Rut, we ask, how many can 
now live the life of a Brahmin , who is a born beggar, and 
whose only ambition should be the highest spiritual attain¬ 
ment. The Brahmin by his constitution may be said to be 
one-fourth material and three-fourths spiritual ; the Ksatnya , 
half material and half spiritual ; the Vaisya, five-eighths 
material and three-eighths spiritual ; and the Sudra , three- 
fourths material and one-fourth spiritual. But alas ! most of 
the modern Brahmins are more than completely material in 
practical life, and therefore worse than the Siidras. The typical 
Brahmin of yore with his very meagre wants and with his 
inborn plain-living and high-thinking, in his own way, is 
indeed very rare in these days of fashions, fads, vanity and 
never-ending bodily wants and luxuries, 

7. It is only the typical Brahmin that is a real seeker 
after the SELF. He alone is equipoised in ‘knowledge and 
practice’. The Vain-glorious Brahmin of the present time is 
but a spiritual profligate and a lip-philosopher, ready, too 
often, with his outwitting, hair-splitting and confounding 
theories and arguments. But the ancient Brahmin teachers 
who possessed balanced minds, such as Vasistha , Partisan*, 
Ytijnavalkya and a host of others, were staunch followers of 
the Samucchaya doctrine. Take for example, what Ytijnavalkya 
has said in his Code “Perceiving the self (i. e. seeing by 
meditation the Turiya-Pratyagdtman , the individual divine 
Light within, the eternal Lord and Witness seated in the 
heart —ever ready to bestow His Grace on the devotee, the 
only divine guide and reliable friend of the Jiva or the human 
soul) is the highest reward obtainable from the observance in 
due proportion of such duties as sacrifice, right conduct, the 
control of the senses, non-injury, charity, and the study of the 
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>criptures. Because this practice is rather tedious and trou¬ 
blesome, the modern brahmin -—who would like to have a 
royal road to Moksa— would perhaps quote several isolated 
passages to prove that knowledge alone is sufficient for 
salvation. He- may also ignore the real import of the 
Sniti passage, which says, that the Atman should be SEEN, 
HEARD, REFLECTED and MEDITATED upon. How else can 
the Atman be seen except by the practice recommended by 
that great yogin Ydjnavalkya, is a question that he would not 
' perhaps care to ponder over. 

8 .. It is said that an aspirant for Moksa is not entitled to 
be initiated into the Mahavdkyas *, unless and until he has 
seen the SELF. This is in perfect accord with the principles 
of theory and of practice of‘the Science of Self * called Vedanta. 
I his Science of SELF can never be, found to be so perfect and 
practical elsewhere as in the Vedas and the Veddntas . Every 
other Science, known or unknown to man, is based upon it, 
although many of our anglicised brethren with their teachers 
belpnd them, may be induced to think that the Vedas and the 
l edantas have made us a dreamy and lifeless nation and that we 
should therefore study and follow the Western Sociology and 
olitical Science for our material progress and continuance as 

?. a ^ lon * th e y peruse the excellent editorial on “ the 
Religion of China” in the BraJimavddin for December igo8 
they would in all probability modify their views. 

India and C hina are the . two poles which together 
complete the circuit of Asiatic civilisation—two mighty cen- 
ics o ight and life from which have proceeded the best 

Ssfo, hV'p? problems of life, I„d“ 

‘ f i .. i arawatthika y or the spiritual, ideal, for the 

Vi ShM f and metaphysical power ; and China for the 
Vydoaftojika for the practical 'manifestation qf- that power 
Indian thought and Chinese ethics speak of ohe Asiatic 
peace, t ey are the different manifestations of a common 
Asiatic sentiment. If the end of Indian spirituality is unk • 

with the Universal Spirit, the fulfilment of Chinese ethics 

is identification with humanity. “Asia is one; the Asiatic 
races are so many shining points in an ocean of approxima- 
tions said an Eastern writer. Therefore to study the relie 
of China one will o do it through the basic elements of 
4 s .'* tic T art -. through Indian spirituality. The 

children of the Ganget.c plains have gathered up human 
experiences, analysed and integrated them, and presented 
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erne of life which while it secures the joy and peace of 

ii r i • * i . o_ _ o * JJ 


this world, ensures freedom in the next, &c. &c.” 


liamachandra , the ideal king and the ideal Veddntin , 
in the Muktikopanisad, decided that out of 11S0 Upanisads 
representing so many branches of the eternal Redds, .108 
Upanisads. that are therein enumerated by him are the most 
essential ones which contain the complete ‘theory and practice’ 
of the SCIENCE of SELF. By perusing any one of them at 
random and without a proper guide, the reader may not find 
in it anything valuable to him. But on reading them in a 
systematic way with the help of competent teachers or their 
works, they will be found invaluable to the student of Aima- 
l r idyd . 


Daksindmurti s disquisitions on all these Upanisads are re¬ 
corded by Vasistha in the Tattvasdrayana , that invaluable 
work, which contains the cream of religious philosophy. There, 
it is said ( in the preface to the Daksindmhrti - Vritti on the 
Brahma Sutras, that Vydsa wrote the philosophy of the first 
10 Upanisads under the orders of Mahddeva , the Divine 
Teacher, and that none of the numerous commentators has 
succeeded in bringing out the real meanings of the Sutras , and 
that he would, therefore, mainly deal with them in his Vritti, 
The names of some old commentators are mentioned there 
and their general defects pointed out. There we do not find 
the names of any one of the modern commentators. The 
modern Vtdantins are perfectly in the dark as regards the 
ancient Arsa disquisitions on the 108 Upanisads , that are 
found in the Tattvasdrdyana and other works. No system 
followed by the modern Veddntin is, at any rate, older than 
1,000 and odd years. India, the land of Brahmavddins and 
Brahmavddinis , was never without a complete and systematic 
SPIRITUAL SCIENCE, both theoretical and practical. Sankard- 
chdrya and other modern theologians have done as much as 
could be done to the people of the times in which they flouri¬ 
shed. Let the student patiently read and digest the vvhole of 
this Tattvasdrdrana with an unbiased and devoted mind and 
he will then find that these statements are amply verified. 
He will also find that the Brahma Sutras of Vydsdchdrya 
which are commented upon by different, persons in different 
ways are, after all, only the theory of the SCIENCE OF SELF, 
and that further elaborations with their practical side should 
be sought for elsewhere. Vydsdchdrya has written it in the 
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•alapdthakrama, like a primer intended for. Students who are 
beginners. Unless the student reads and understands the 
whole he will be a one-sided Veddntin. He can never hope 
to understand both the theoretical and the practical side com- 
pletely. 

The followers of the different systems of Veddnta , who 
have got only portions of the Eternal Truth, should, therefore 
read and digest the 108 Upanisads for the sake of realising 
the entire Truth, of which the clearest expositions are to be 
round in the Tattvasdrayana and other valuable works. 

The more important systems of Veddntadarsana that are 
well known and that have numerous followers in Southern 
India and elsewhere, are the Dvaita of Anandatirthdcharya, the 
i tsistdavaita (Vaisnava) of Rdnidnujachdrya, the (Sawn) 
Visistddvaita of Srikanthdchdrya and the Advaita of Sankard- 
charya ; but the most important system of the Veddnta, which 
is eclectic in its character, which is the least known and the 
most valuable one to the student of comparative religion, which 
is based upon Tattvdsdrdyana and which has only a few 
followers is the Anubhavddvaita or the Sdnkhya- Yoni Samuc- 
chaya system of Appayadiksitdchdrya. 

All these systems of Veddnta have existed from time 

immemorial and have been taught and re-taught age after 

age until they were obscured. The doctrines of all these 

systems lie scattered throughout the 108 Upanisads and other 

captures. When a system is obscured a competent teacher 

appears °n the stage, picks up the various authorities on which 

restorpc^h . ananges tbem ‘ n their proper order and thus 

useful to ?hose y p S Sns t0 whos° rig - n f StatC ’ S ° th u t Jt , ma >' be 
trmrh nf f u P e [ s °ns whose minds can comprehend only so 

W '»=V f '» People comprehend ttat 
• i, . i* . * rut ^ they first admire it and then, with a 
righteous desire to share it with others, begin to propagate it 
n doing so hey meet with opposition from those who have 
known a little more than that partial Truth. Then will step 
in dogmatism on both sides and quarrels and uncharitable 
critic,.sms will be the natural result. Thus the followers of 
the different systems of Veddnta have been fighting over their 
respective bits for several centuries ** 


portion" - party t0 the quarrel, who knows what 

L r ° f J ruth '. s untamed in each svstem and who is 
free from dogmatism can alone reconcile the parties to all 
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these systems. Such a reconciliation is necessary in the 
interests of all, for their learning the other portions of Truth. 
Taitvasdrdyana will at least teach them toleration and 
modesty and encourage comparative study, if they think, 
in their present haughty state, that it cannot teach them 
anything else. If it can do this, why should not the Veddn- 
tins approach it, settle their internal differences and set their 
minds on learning more from each other. 

No authority should be rejected as minor or major and 
none should be put.down as more ancient or more modern 
on the strength of the conclusions of sectarians, who work 
on different lines, regardless of Eternal Truth. I am con¬ 
vinced of the fact that all the 108 Upanisads are equally 
important authorities to appeal to for this purpose. I do not 
believe for a moment in the correctness of the statement 
that the first ten Upanisads alone are important and that 
the rest are only minor ones. No modest and sincere 
seeker after Truth will ever consider them as minor Upanisads 
after he has closely read the three Kdndas (the Jndna , the 
Updsand and the Karma) of Tattvasdrayana. For the benefit 
of such seekers after God, a free translation of the abstract 
of each of the said three Kdndas as found in the Sanskrit 
original (i.e., in the closing chapter of the Karma Kdnda) is 
given below : — 


Abstract of theJna'na Ka'nda. 

“That infinite Nirguna Brahman which has the privative 
attributes of Sat , Chit and Anaruia as opposed to non-exis¬ 
tence, non-intelligence and non-bliss ; from which the Jivas; 
have sprung up; which is the Ultimate Cause of the Universe and 
its Lord (Saguna Brahman) ; which is below that Nirgundtita 
Brahman which is beyond the reach of speech and mind, 
should be known as the One Being which is at the back of all, 
without a second. No state is attributed to it because it is 
beyond the three states (of waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep). Being the ‘Witness’ of the three kinds of Jiva, it is said 
to be no Jiva. Being devoid of the three bodies, it is 
said to be bodiless. Being full of knowledge, it is said 
to be devoid of ignorance. A portion of that Brahman 
alone having become Jiva y always thinks and grieves, that 
“I am the doer, I am the enjoyer.” All the rest, which are 
the creations (or rather, emanations) of Maya and Avidia , 
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including the Universe and its Lord, are non-eternal. He 
who,' by means of his past virtues, knows this ; who is poss¬ 
essed of discrimination and non-attachment ; and who has 
seen the SELF within the body, is entitled to hear more 
about the SELF. He should take instructions from a good 
teacher regarding the formula 'That thou art/ The word 
‘That’ denotes the Lord who is joined to Mdyd, but aims 
at that Nirguna Brahman whose attributes are Truth, 
Knowledge and Bliss. The word ‘Thou’ denotes the Jiva 
who is subject to Avidyh , but aims at that Kiitastha (or 
the supreme One) who is Nirguna, and seemingly subtile in 
his nature, and who is known as Pratyagcitman . The other 
word ‘art’ while denoting the identity of Jiva and Isa, vir¬ 
tually aims at that of Kiitastha Brahman By hearing 
this from his teacher one frees himself from the bondage of 
ignorance. By means of discriminative knowledge pro¬ 
duced by constant reflection on these teachings, he frees 
himself from doubts, and then through the world of Brahma , 
gradually attains Moksa which knows no rebirth. He en¬ 
joys comfort after he has known that ‘I am the Pratyagat- 
man who is the witness of the body, Indriy as, Manas, Bud- 
dhi , and the Void ; and who is free from decay.’ When the 
superimposition of SELF on the body is known by means of 

the knowledge of the indentity of SELF and Brahman , he 
enters Brahman through the Sun and enjoys bliss. Only 
when one knows the decayless and deathless SELF whose 
nature is Sat, Chit and Ananda, that one is saved from 
sinking in the ocean of Samsara, subject to decay and death.” 

Knowledge is then extolled and the study of the Vedas 
the Veddntas and the performance of various ceremonies, 
sacrifices, devotion, pilgrimage, Siddhis , etc., are said to be 
useless without the dawn of SELF knowledge. Desires which 
are wordly and heavenly are said to linger in the minds of 
men and Devas only until the dawn of the knowledge of the 
Brahman . After acquiring the knowledge “I am the Brah¬ 
man” one is freed from ignorance and doubt, and also from 
all Sanchita Karma. He then becomes pure. 

“He who knows that he is not Annamaya, not Pra?iamaya, 
not Manamaya, not Vijndnamaya, not even the fifth which is 
Anandamaya, if., the state of deep sleep ; but that he is the 
sixth one, who is the Brahmic SELF, full of bliss ; (such a man) 
at his death, reaches, through the path of the Devas , the seat 
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of the Brahman , even though he may lead only an|ordinary life 
in this world. One should know that he is not the elements 
or their qualities, but that he is that Sat-Chit-Ananda which is 
at the back of all effects and causes/’ 

Then follows the teaching of the Advaita doctrine of 
superimposition. Then the three theories of the Vedanta , viz., 
Arambha , Parindma and Vivaria , are considered. It is said 
that all these three theories are true and that they should be 
studied in their due order. But the second one, known by the 
name of Parindma or evolution, is taught as the most accep¬ 
table of all. Kdmya-Karma and Sagunopdsand with selfish 
motives, are deprecated. 

At the beginning of the Updsana Kdnda ^ Brahma says : 
“I have now heard the Juana Kdnda , and I think I have 
nothing more to hear.” Then Daksindmurti replies : “Thou 
hast known very little, because thou hast only heard the 
theory, thou shouldst hear the Updsana Kdndd , and then 
know how to put those theories into practice. The same 
question is put at the beginning of the Karma Kdnda, and 
Brahma is there told that he has still to hear the Karma 
Kandd to enable him to practise more and more, and to rea¬ 
lise the Truth. So, a knowledge of the theory, a knowledge 
of the methods of practice, and direct realisation by practice, 
are three different things, and they are respectively taught 
in the Jniina, the Upasana, and the Karma Kandas of'lattva- 
sd ray an a. 

The Advaitins are mostly satisfied with the Juana 
Kdnda alone or in many cases, with the portions of it treating 
of the Nirgundtita Brahman ; whereas the Visistddvaitins are 
fully satisfied with the Saguna portions of the three Kandas ; 
but the Anubhavddvaitins are satisfied with both the 
Saguna and the Nirguna portions of the three Kdndas. This 
is one way of expressing their differences. We may also put 
the same in another form. The Advaitins are satisfied with 
the mere theoretical knowledge of the Nirguna and the 
Nirgundtita; and hope thereby to attain Jivanmukti . This 
is very aptly compared to the satisfaction of tasting a fruit 
seen reflected in water from the branch of a tree close by. 

fsRT i 

The Visistddvaitins are satisfied with the knowledge, 
practice and direct realisation of the Saguna. Whereas the 
A nubhavddvaitins only are satisfied with the knowledge, 
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practice and direct realisation of the Nirguna Brahman. 
They do not mind the Saguna and the Nirgundtita , as 
through the former, liberation cannot be secured and as the 
latter, is beyond the reach of speech and mind. The 
Anubhavddvaitin works on with his Nirguna until his 
Jivanmukti and Videhamukti are ensured. 

Abstract of The Upa'sana' Ka'nda. 


“The Jndna Kdnda ends with Sravana and Mariana (i. c ; 
with hearing and reflection). The aspirant should practise 
meditation (or Nididhydsami\ after obtaining the discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge “I am the Brahman*’ by means of Manana (or 
reflection). Updsana is nothing but constant meditation on 
the identity of SELF and the Brahman. This meditation , 
called Nididhydsana entirely removes Viparyaya (i.e. obs¬ 
tructions, errors, or misconceptions). As intensely and 
rapidly as meditation is practised in the manner herein 
taught, so intensely and rapidly does the LIGHT (or Jyotis) 
manifest. According as the manifestation of LIGHT is, so 
is the removal of veils. On the entire removal of veils 
the aspirant gets a complete view of the Supreme Light, 
and experiences full bliss after overcoming all sorrows. 
Owing to the identity of the thing meditated upon and 
himself, the aspirant attains liberation in life, being freed 
from Sane hi la and Agdrni Karmas, Just as knowledge is 
enforced in the Sruti by means of commandments, even so 
is Updsand , undoubtedly, enforced in the Srutis. This 
Updsana, coupled with Juana , being the seventh stage of 
Yoga, the wise do not see any difference between the medita¬ 
tor and that meditated upon. That Nirguna Brahman which 
is the Source of Maya and all other effects; and which, is 
the Final Peace, is verily said by the Srutis to be the only 
Being to be meditated upon. He is liberated who meditates 
thus : ‘I am that Non-dual Brahman which supports all, 
which, needs no other support, and which is centred in 
PranavaA Just as the Brahman, which wasoriginally devoid of 
parts, or differentiation, ultimately became fiva by the process 
of evolution, even so does the differentiated Jiva become 
the Brahman by means of this Yoga (or Updsana). This very 
same Updsana or the highest meditation on the indentity 
of the SELF and the Supreme Being, is taught by means of 
Gdyatri and other mighty mantras. That meditation where- * 
l?y the identity of the meditator and the thing ’meditated 
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uporfis accomplished, is the only means of SELF-experience. 
The Vedanta holds that he who knows the Brahman perfectly 
well,’is the .only one who is entitled to practice this meditation. 
The method,, or process, by which this meditation is to be 
carried on/is also given in full detail there. During meditation, 
the mind, on account of its previous impressions, will run after 
external objects. . The wise man should then repeatedly 
meditate upon the Brahihan by controlling the mind by 
means of arguments and non-attachment. He will not feel the 
practice tiresome as he will soon experience Bliss. When, 
by the. practice of such meditation, the Jiva is absorbed in 
the.! Brahman, then the Pranas , which support the Jiva, are 
agitated. When the Pranas are absorbed, the Nadis, which 
support the Pranas, are agitated. When the Nadis are 
absorbed, the body which supports the Nadis , is agitated. 
Just as when a pole firmly fixed to the ground is shaken, 
the ground also shakes,, even so is the body shaken and 
exhausted. But such indications are seen onjy in those 
who are novicesand slow in practising. Whereas in the^ 
case of the devotees of the highest .order,, no such indi¬ 
cations are seen because they do not need great efforts in 
controlling the mind. If the student meditates upon 
Paramatman by conceiving Him as bright as the midday Sun, 
then he becomes capable of realising that his Atman pervades 
everything like the all-pervading Ether. 1 he Srutis and the 
Smritis teach this very idea in the words “As one wills so one 
becomes.” Let one hear the meanings of the Mahdvhkyas cons¬ 
tantly and let him also intensely reflect upon those meanings 
continually, for he can never hope for liberation without this 
Uphsana. By the knowledge of the identity of the SELF and 
the Brahman, the mind can never be absorbed (or annihilated), 
but it can, by means of this meditation ior (JJpiXsanh) be 
absorbed with the Priitias and with the lndriyas along with it. 
By this meditation on the SELF as the Brahman , which is at 
the back of the universe, the SELF will naturally take the 
form of undivided bliss, and as soon as the veil of darkness 
is removed, the SELF*effulgent Atman becomes visible. Let 
it not be doubted that, that Nirguna which is beyond the 
reach of speech and mind can be conceived by the mind. 
We are not speaking here about that Ntrgunattta which is 
formless and which is at the back of the Nirguna, because 
It can never be conceived by the mind. The Nwgunhtita is 
the One which even transcends the Moksa state. We speak 
of that Nirguna alone, which is non-dual and Sat- Chit-Ananda* 
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>y nature, and which is the seat of Moksa itself. If this 
Nirguna Brahman be meditated upon as directed, with a 
pure mind, then the knots of the heart will be entirely 
loosened. No amount of hearing about the non-dual nature 
of the Self and no amount of reflection will ever enable 
any one to realise the said Brahmaii without this meditation 
on the Brahman . Hundreds of Srutis and Smritis proclaim 
the necessity of Brahmadhy&tia . Then, how can one" directly 
cognise the Brahman by mere argumentation? Deplorable 
indeed is the ignorance of those who profess to follow the 
Vedantic teachings which pre-eminently urge the necessity 
of meditation, and who, at the same time, contend that 
knowledge alone is sufficient for Moksa . By this Upasana 
alone can one get rid of the various kinds of distractions and 
remove veils and by it alone can one annihilate the mind, and 
attain Jivanmukti. Even some amongst those who know this 
perfectly well, are deluded. They think that after the dawn 
of knowledge, nothing more has to be done. After duly 
considering what is secondary and what is essential, the 
wise have come to the conclusion that knowledge is secondary 
and Upasand essential. If one will not admit that know¬ 
ledge is secondary to Updsanii , then surely will his hidriyas 
become uncontrolable. Owing to such waywardness many 
sins will be committed. What is the use of his knowledge 
when he commits all sorts of sins ? If knowledge is con¬ 
sidered secondary, then it will be used for purposes of 
Updsand , which will arrest the torpidity of the Indriyas. 


In the S'rutis it is declared : That the disciple ought to hear 
the teacher only after beholding the SELF, that he should 
then reflect on those teachings, and then alone should Nidi- 
dhydsana (or abstract meditation) be practised.’ When such 
is the declared order, how can one say that S’ravana or 
hearing is the last thing ? The knowledge necessary for 
Karmantukti is obtained by S’ravana. The perfect know¬ 
ledge necessary for Jivanmukti is obtained by Upasana. 
The best among the wise, who alone know the method of 
realising the SELF in the S'astraic way, attain Jivanmukti 
by their practice, and not those who cheat the world. They 
are cheats who say that, that formless Brahman which is 
beyond the reach of speech and mind, can be reached by 
words, that It is endowed, with privative attributes, that It 
should he known by those who desire Moksa ; and who also 
say that, that Brahman whose form is Intelligence (or Light) 
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is Saguna and that It is, on that account alone, fit^to be 
meditated upon. Those who thus discourse upon the Aru'pa 
Brahman , having lost their intellect, are sure to fall into miseries 
owing to their waywardness. The Jivaninukta who meditates 
upon^ the identity of the SELF and the Brahman , reaches 
that Arupa state, on the loss of his Prarabdha body. The wise 
man shall, therefore, with the idea “I am the Brahman medi¬ 
tate upon that Nirguna Brahman whose form is Intelligence, 
and who is the object of perfect Knowledge. That Brahman 
which is recommended to be known should alone be 
meditated upon. That which is not recommended to be 
meditated upon is the one which cannot be known. 5 


Abstract of the Karma Ka'nda. 

‘‘In the S'rutis and the Smritis are mentioned three kinds 
of Karma for religious practices ), viz ., Nitya f obligatory,), 
Naimittika ( occasional ) and Riimya (optional or those per¬ 
formed with motives )l Out of them, the Kcimya Kamias 
are to be rejected altogether by those who aspire to Mo/csa. 
Naimittika Kamias ought to be performed even by logins 
who ar z Jivanmuktas, and the Nitya Karmas ought to be 
performed either for the good of the world or for one s own 
good: Agnihotra and others, are Nitya karmas and they 
ought to be performed for preserving one’s own Asrama or 
order of life. Until the Jivanmukta reaches the state of 
Ativamas*ratnin (i.e. one who has gone above castes and 
orders of life), and until he attains Videhamukti he ought 
to perform Nityakarmas. As the highest liberation 
called Videhamukti depends upon the performance of 
Nityakarmas , it follows that, that Mukti is born of Karma: 
Or because that Mukti is attained by means of Nini J 
kalpa and other Samadhis , it is said that it is born' 
of Karma. That Samadhi which should be practised 
by a Jivanmukta and which is even superior to Upasana is a' 
mental Katma. Even Uphsana which is only a form of 
meditation is a mental Karma . \\ hat will Jnamns attain 

if they will neither practice Dhyana nor that Samadhi which 
removes Sainsctra ? The Upasakas , too, without thinking- 
of their own downfall, neglect the Karmas pertaining to 
their respective orders of life. Nityakarmas , etc., are the ex¬ 
ternal Karmas and Samadhi , the last internal Karma, that 
should be performed for the sake.of Videhamukti . He who 
does not perform his Nityakarmas loses his caste status, and 
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who has no such status is not entitled to Mukti , even no¬ 
minally. Only he who belongs to his Asrama or order of 
of life, is allowed to undergo Sravana, Manana, and Dhyana, 
but not that sinner who does not pass through any kind of 
discipline. Those who, on account, of their delusion, do what 
they like of their own accord, and neglect to perform 
the duties pertaining to their order of. life, are said to be 
violators of the Vedic injunctions. Even though one has at¬ 
tained Jivanmukti , one has to meet with sorrows. To avoid 
those, sorrows he is ordained to follow the observances 
pertaining to his order of life to thelast. By merely following 
the observances pertaining to the order of life to which one 
belongs, sorrow cannot be avoided. This can only be re¬ 
moved by Samadhi , and Samadhi is impossible without the 
help of some Asrama . Even a Jivanmukta should always 
practise Samadhi along with his Asramdchara for the sake 
of attaining Videhamukti. Whether one be a student, a house* 
holder, a hermit, or an ascetic, one should, until he forgets his 
body, diligently perform the Karmas pertaining to his Asra- 
ma. All those that do not perform the unselfish deeds that 
are ordained by the Srutis and the Smritis, are sinners. It is 
not right to say that, because a Jivanmukta does not desire 
to attain Videhamukti , his observing the Karmas is useless. 
Even if such a Jivanmukta neglects his Karmas , he will 
become wayward, will meet with downfall, and will then be¬ 
come the chief among the violators of Vedic injunctions. If 
you hold that it is reasonable to say that ignorance is the 

cause of bondage, and knowledge that of release, but that it 
is not reasonable to say that Karma is the cause of both bond¬ 
age and release, then I should say in reply : The cause of bon¬ 
dage is the action done with desire or motive ; the cause of 
release is the desireless action which is never to be depreca¬ 
ted. By the Upasanct spoken of before, one becomes the 
knower of the Brahman (or Brahmavid). For attaining the 
conditions of BraJimavidvara , Brahmavidvariya , and Brah- 
mavidvanstha } one should, with Vairagya perform the higher. 
Samadhis known as Nirvikalpa , Nissankalpa and Ninjrittika 
respectively. He who thus reaches the condition of Varisthd 
and remains in the seventh stage (or Bkiimi ), will in a 
short time attain the Nirvdsana state, * that is, the 
state which is beyond the reach of all speech and mind, 
which is devoid of all relative opposites, and which can only 
be described by negations. Of what use is that Unknow¬ 
able and Unknown to the hearer when it is impossible to 
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describe it by authorities or reasoning. One should therefore 
try to understand that Brahman alone which can be directly 
cognized by means of Samadhis , Which is True Know¬ 
ledge and Bliss, and by knowing Which Moksa is attained. 
He whose mind is absorbed in that Brahman, whose form 
is One Undivided Bliss, is, undoubtedly, liberated. The 
Videhamukta enjoys permanent SELF-Bliss by means of the 
highest Samddhi. He does not experience anything else— 
no, not even in the least—besides Self-Bliss. By the experience 
ofSELF-Bliss. alone the Muni (silent man) attains supreme 
peace, and having reached the condition of Varistha , rests 
extended on the ground like Ajagara (a huge snake). Then 
baying attained Vidchamukti , he gives up even his previous 
behaviours (like a child, a mad man, a ghost, etc.) and becomes 
motionless. He is a great man in this world who has so for¬ 
gotten his body as not to feel the effect of Prdraodha which 
has been completely worked out. By Karma is Karma gene¬ 
rated, by Karma is Karma destroyed, and by Karina is at¬ 
tained the A karma state (or absence of Karma) by means of 
which is attained that Bliss, which is due to no Karma what¬ 
ever. Some Karmas are to be rejected, some are to .be ac¬ 
cepted and some are such as are neither to be rejected nor 
accepted. The seed of A karma is Karina, and the seed of 
Karma is A karma, hence the wise man should always depend 
upon both. When Jiva who is the doer is totally lost, by 
means of Samadhi, in the Brahman , Which is Intelligence 
(or Light), Which is devoid of doubts and Which is Eternal, 
then, whatever may be the effects of merits and demerits of 
the doer, all of them become extinct There is no doubt of 
this. Thoughts, devotions, Yogas, meditations, bodies, Sdih- 
siirti, the Indriyas, the Manas , the Pranas, Avarana (nescience), 
intelligence, matter, animal species, men, Devas, Brihaspati , 
Brahma, Visnu , Siva, Praknti and the whole Universe are due 
to Karma alone. He is liberated who, fully knowing this, 
avoids Karma by depending upon Karma . Karnui is capable 
of releasing him who is bound to this Samsara by Karma , in 
the same mariner just as the elephant which has fallen into a 
pit can be raised by another elephant. What is the use of 
Vedantic knowledge to him who is subject to Samsaru" 
pains, and who yet will disregard Samadhis . That Karimn 
is very rare in this world who, having cast oft Ajnana (ignor 
ranee), Avarana (veil), and Yiksepa ^projection of thoughts', 
which are the seeds of Samsdric pains, remains, by means of 
Samadhis . as mere sfcLF. To those who diligently perform 
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obligatory rites such as Agnihotra , etc., and who also perform 
the internal Karma called Samadhi, there will be no decay 
whatever. He who has reached the condition of Jivanmukti , 
shail perform, until his death, the obligatory rites, and the Sa¬ 
madhi Karina. If that wise one desires to attain Videha- 
mukli, let him always perform Samadhi by depending upon 
the hundred and eight Upanisads." 

From many facts connected with the subject we are led 
to conclude that this great work is the basis of all the Hindu 
systems of philosophy. It has frequently happened that the 
commentator has made the problem appear more difficult by 
his self-colored explanations, and it is merely in these 
explanations ol the great basic truths that the differences 
between any two systems consist, which seem to be so 
much at variance with each other. Each of the great teachers 
chose a portion of the whole Truth as his great Truth ; he 
amplified it and clothed it in suitable language ; he ignored 
the truths he did not choose to explain. 

The teachings of Rd?na Gita —such as, for example, the 
origin of Jiva , the imperative necessity of meditation on and 
the realisation of the Divine SELF within, of Nirguna^Dhy&na 
and Samadhi, the mention of Saguna, Nirguna and Nirgu- 
ndtita Brahman , etc.—will, no doubt, sound like rank heresy 
to the Advaitm. There is no doubt of the fact that the Anu- 
ohavadvaita Vedanta , which has a very large literature of its 
own, is based on Tat tv as dr ay ana, and more especially on 
Kama Gita t Adhikarana ka 7 ichuka and A7iubhuti Mimamsa. 

ose who differ from the opinions expressed in this work 
° ther P oints wiH do wel1 to carefully studv 
conclusions. lteratUre wlthout bias before arrivin S at their 

The Anubhavadvaita (the enjoyment of the Bliss of the 
Sl'X.ONDLESS, wffich, for purposes of practical realisation, 
lecognises Multiplicity m Unity” (or as the Vedantin would 
put 1 1— Svagatabheda), is based on the teachings contained in 
the 108 upaiusads , and on Tatlvasarayana which contains 
their connected disquisitions. This Tattvasarayana is the 
complete Vaidika philosophy taught by that Teacher of 
teachers— Daksinamhrti—to Brahmd, and harided down to us 
d£c \^ St m 1 ir ° Ugh an unbroken line of teachers and 

“ /} J)^l nanu d ac ^ a tya claims to have based his system on the 
/> oa/iayana-vritti' which is not now available to us for refer- 
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Appayachdrya claims to have founded his system 
on “ Daksindmurti Vritti ,” which is now available to us with 
an excellent commentary called Adhikarana-Kanchuka , by 
the great Appayadiksita , the author of “ Siddhantalesa 
Sangraha 

In his invaluable commentary in Tamil, on “ Rdnia Gitd y 
(ch. xii., verse 7.), Appayachariya states the following with 
reference to the description of Sri Rdmds Cosmic form which 
is unlike the (Cosmic) Universal form shown by him in his 
subsequent advent, to Arjuna , who was perhaps not so 
much advanced as Hanumdna in spirituality : — 

The Mahanarayanopanisad teaches that N&r&yana has four 
aspects, viz. : —1. Ananda-paripaldka-Narayana who is the 
Lord of Vaikuntha ; 2. Pdda-Ndray ana > the Kdrana Miirti ; 
3. Vibh uti-Ndray ana, the Supreme Kdrana Miirti ; and 4. 
Adi-narayana who is the Visvarupin under reference. Of 
these four, each preceding one is the effect of each succeeding 
one, which is its cause. Maya too is four-fold when considered 
from the stand-point of the gross, the subtle, the Causal and 
the Turiya states. As the effects of the Mitya of each suc¬ 
ceeding one are said to be real to the preceeding one, i.e. t 
the effects of the Mayd of the second aspect of Kdrdyayia 
being real to the first, and those of the third being real to the 
second, and so on, the Mdyd of the great grandfather of the 
Lord of Vaikuntha , will be real even to the Varistha Yogins , 
possessed of the knowledge of the A khanda-chiddkdsa-sva nip a 
which is the Paratndrthika-Svarupa of Adi-nardyana % until 
they give up their bodies,” 

Take another quotation from “B&labodhini” a hand-book 
of Anubhavddvaita for the advanced student :— 

“In the Vardhopanisad it is stated thus : — He who unders¬ 
tands the 96 Tattvas and he who comprehends the Divine 
SELF which transcends them, and which is described as Exis¬ 
tence, Intelligence and Bliss, is liberated from the bonds of 
matter. Again it is said in the 2nd chapter of the same 
Upanisad \ that by pleasing the Lord of the Universe, by fully 
discharging the duties pertaining to his order of life, whatever 
it may be, the aspirant will be in possession of the necessary 
qualifications, discrimination, etc. These qualifications 

(as understood by the Advaitin and the Anubhavddvaiti?i) 
are : u) the knowledge that Nirguna Brahman alone is 
Eternal and True, and that Isvara who is Saguna Brahman , 
and all else below him, are non-eternal ; (2) entire in- 
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to the enjoyments of this and all other worlds ; 
(3) the,mastery over the powers of the organs, complete self- 
control and perfect faith in the Science of Self and the 
teacher who imparts that knowledge ; and (4) thedesire to 
attain Kaivalya as opposed to the four kinds cf .salvation 
such as Sdlohya , etc.’/ 

In the case of the Dvaitin and the two Visistddvaitins. 
these aims and qualifications are of a limited nature. They 
want to attain to the Saguna Brahman . The followers of 
Mctdhydchary a are satisfied with Sdlokaya ; those of 
Rdm&nujachdrya with Sdrupya ; and of Srikanthdchdrya with 
Sdyiyya. : c - . • 

Though the Advaitin and the Anubhavddvaitin have one 
and the same ideal before them, yet they differ in their 
methods of attaining to it. Between the qualified monism 
of Srikanthachhrya who aims at Sdyujya , and the rigorous 
absolute monism of Sankaracharya who aims at Kaivalya - 
there are several steps that are ignored by - both parties' 
App ay adik sitychary a tells the student that Sankarctcluvya has 
taken a big jump from Sdyujya to Kaivalya, that any student 
following him blindly will only have a serious fall, and that" 
he should therefore find out the steps leading him to such a : 
summit. In other words, the Anubhavadvaita supplies the 
missing links between the teachings of any two of the 
Achdryas referred to in this paper. All these Achdryas are 
right and if one would understand them aright in the light of 
the 108 Lpanisads , one would find that each of them has help- 
ed him a little in his upward march. Veddntins call him alone 
an Acndrya who has commented upon the Prasthdnatrdyd 
None other than the comparative student of the Vedanta 
can convince the Dvaitm , the Visisiddvaitin and the Advaitin 
that such, in fact, is their real position. The Anubhavadvai- 
tin coiilo convince them, but there are many difficulties in 
the way. He will not, in the first place be heard, because 
those who rise above dogmatism and petty; prejudices are 
very few. Only in exceptional cases, can one get • over per¬ 
sonal considerations as well as pre-conceived notions. Honest 
enquiry and patient study too are wanting in many In 
these circumstances the best that can be done is for the 
1 edantins to read and digest Tattvasarayana and make a 
patient study of the 108 Upanisads and the Sankhya-Yoga 
bamucchay, works that the late Appayadiksitacharya has given 
to the world. The 108 lpanisads are classified under three 
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Treat^accordi ng as they refer to Brahma , Visnu , and .Sms in 
their Kdrya as well as Kdrana aspects. The first ten Upatii - 
treat only of the theory of the Vedanta ; the rest of the 
10S Upanisads deal with the practical side of it. The two 
kinds of Visistadvaitins will cease to quarrel with the 
Advaitins if they study these Upanisads with the help of the 
teachings scattered over the pages of Tattvasarayana and 
other numerous works based upon it. The Advaitins too will 
find much in them to study. 

The Anubhavadvaita chiefly deals with the 7 planes of 
matter and spirit ; the Yoga of 15 limbs ; the 6 higher Santa - 
dhis ; the 256 Mantras of the Pranava ; the respective merits of 
of Jivanmukti , Videhamukti, and Sadehamukti ; the doctrine of 
grace and of the birth and evolution of souls, and the highest 
Sankhya and Yoga teachings. Numbers one to thirty-two 
and their multiples play a prominent part in it. The doctrine 
of the necessity of unselfish Karma for spiritual progress, in 
all its details ; of highly evolved souls, of the dual aspect of 
the Manas ; and several other teachings, not very clearly 
stated in most of the current works as well as in the other 
system of Vedanta , are found very clearly propounded in the 
A Jiub/iavadvaita 1 i terat u re. 

The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man is 
recognised by all the great religions of the world, but Hin¬ 
duism is the only religion that recognises the Motherhood of 
God and the sisterhood of woman. As children of the Most 
High, every one is entitled to inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Unless we realise our divine sonship or daughter- 
ship with the help of the Vedanta-darsana and then be in 
possession of our Divine Kingdom within, we can never hope 
to share the eternal life, knowledge and bliss of our Heaven¬ 
ly Parent. The following important extracts taken from the 
so called minor Upanisads contain certain axiomatic truths 
on which A\iubhavddvaita (or the realisation of the SECOND- 
LESS) mainlv depends. They mark out the ways and means 
by which alone we can practically realise the divine element 
within us—called Khanda-Pratvagatman (the son of God)— 
and then through that divine mediator be able to commune 
with God and be entitled to His Grace, in order to be able to 
work out our Karma more easily and quickly. Jesus too who 
was evidently one of the great saints of the East, emphasised 
this point in particular ; and his followers did not perhaps 
correctly comprehend him, because they restrict the sonship 
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him alone. Pratyagatman , the divine ray or Light (within 
every one df us) is the son of God. Every aspirant is entitled 
to and must of necessity attain to Christhood. This can more 
easily and surely be achieved by the methods prescribed by 
the-' sage Ydjnavalkya and others. “ Jivachintamani ” of 
App&yaclidrya and “Human Soul” by Wilton Hack may, in 
thi^connection, be read by the student with much advantage, 
&s they are the only available books, at present, which clearly 
deal with this Pratyagatman and its importance. 


While commenting on Sutra 16, Pdda 4, Adhyaya III., of 
his Anubhuti Mimamsa, Appayadiksitacdrya quotes the follow¬ 
ing from one of the 108 Upanisads : 


“Parasakti first emanated from the Existent-Intelligent- 
Blissful One. This in its inseparable dual aspect is called 
Sapratiyogika (*>., Nirguna Brahman ). [For purposes of 
reference I will call this No. I.]. Thence emanated Prakriti, 
a^part of this Parasakti ; and the Brahman reflected in this 
Prakriti , is known as Punisa , who is inseparably united to 
that Prakriti [I will call this Prakriti-Purusa No. II.]. Thence 
emanated Avidya, a part of Prakriti, and the Purusa reflected 
therein is called Jiva [I will call this No. III.]. Thence 
emanated two kinds of Mdyd —the one, a part of Prakriti ; 
and the other, a part of Avidyd ; and the two Purusas reflec¬ 
ted therein are the two Isvaras —the one Svayambhu or self- 
created [I will call this No. IV.] ; and the other Adhikdrika a 
highly evolved and perfected Jiva who becmes a functionarv 
in future Cycles [I will call this No. V.].” 

* s one of those countless sparks that came out 
o . 0. II. No. V. is said to be one of those Jivas who become 
highly evolved and perfected in the course of many cycles, 
through knowledge and Karma. From this you can under¬ 
stand that the Anubhavddvaita , unlike the Advaita and the 
Vi sis Id dvai ta , teaches the doctrine of birth and evolution of 
souls. 


r o the Dvaitin and the Visistddvaitin , the Brahman is 
Sag nna , to the Advaitin It is both Saguna and Nirguna, 
and to the Anubhavadvaitin , It is Saguna , Nirguna , arid AYr- 
gundtita. Saguna is that aspect of Brahman in which the 
Kdryagunas (differentiated vibrations of Sattva, Rajas and 
i a mas) play their part ; Nirguna is that aspect wherein there 
are no Gunas, but only the Kdrana Gunas (/>, Sat, Chit , and 
Aranda); and Nirgunatita is that aspect which transcends 
the said Karya and Kdrana gunas : and which is our 
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unknowable and unknown. This is clearly stated in Chapter 
XI. of o {“Rama Gita ” and those who have any doubts may 
refer to it. 

The Sankhya Shdstra is satisfied with 24 categories, but 
the Yoga has one more, viz., Isvara. The S&nkhya which 
is satisfied with its Pradhana as the highest principle, and 
Yoga which is satisfied with its Isvara as the highest prin¬ 
ciple, are both rejected by the Advaita Sdstra , which is satis¬ 
fied with its Nirguna Brahman. 

The A nubavddvaitin accepts the 24 categories of the 
Sankhya, and the 25th of the Yoga and has two more cate¬ 
gories besides (^See Jivachintdmam for further particulars). 
He applies the term “Kevala-Sa’NKHYA/ or mere Sankhya, 
to the Advaitin who works for the intellectual realisation 
of his (A nubhavddvaitin s ) Nirgundtita which is the Nirguna- 
Brahrnan of the Advaitin. {Sankhya here means Vichdra or 
Jndna ] ; then he applies the term “Sa'nkhya-Yogin” to 
himself, as he works for the intellectual and spiritual^ realisa¬ 
tion of his Nirgundtita Brahman ; and the term “Kevala- 
YOGIN” he applies to the ordinary Yogin who works merely 
for the spiritual realisation of the Nirguna (or middle^) brah¬ 
man. The Dvaitins and the X isistadvaitins aie persons 
who work for the four kinds of salvation Sdlokya , etc. 
pertaining to the Saguna. One has. therefore to study care¬ 
fully what Kevala-Sankhya is, what Sankhya- ] oga is, and 
what Kevala Yoga is, before one can thoroughly understand 
the Anubhaviidvaita system, ihe two works that can be 
safely recommended for such study are the “ Bdlabftdhinf 1 
(which is intended for a child-like or Bala J ndni), and the 
Yoga Sara, an exhaustive work on the higher systems of 
Alma- Yoga both by Appayadiksitdchariya The former is 
now published and the latter is not. 

The Advaitin" s Nirguna Brahman includes, in fact, the 
Nirguna and the Nirguniitita of the Anubhavddvaitin . 1 hey 
are in other words, the two aspects of the Advaitin s Nir¬ 
guna Brahman. Manas is said to be dual in its nature— -the 
pure and the impure ; or the anipa and the sanipa. I hat 
Nirguna aspect which can be realised by the pure Manas is 
called the Nirguna of the Anubhavddvaitin. that which is 
incomprehensible even to the pure Manas is by him termed 
the Nirgundtita. 

According to the teachings of the Mahdndrdyanopanisad, 
the Brahman is said to have three aspects or is said to be 
triune or triple in Its nature. 
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“The FIRST or the Saguna aspect of the Brahman includes 
(I), the Isa, who is the cause of the origin, etc ; of the Samsdrd. 
This Saguna is said to rest in the first or the Avidyd-pdda 
of the Nirguna Brahman , which is said to have 4 pddas. 
The SECOND or the NlRGUNA aspect of the Brahman rests in 
the second, third and fourth pddas which are respectively 
termed the Vidyd, the Ananda, and the Buriy a pddas. The 
Third or the NlRGUNATITA aspect of Brahman Vidyd , the 
Ananda , and the Turiya pddas. The Third or the Nirgun- 
A TITA aspect of the Brahman which, in the Sruti , is said to 
transcend the three pddas of the Nirguna aspect, in even 
above the aforesaid four pddas , This Nirgundtila is said to 
be the unknowable and the unknown. Sankardch ray a speaks 
of this aspect as the one which can be known by negations.” 

Again the Mahandrayunopanisad says :— 

“The Brahman is said to be Sdkdra and Nirdkdras. Sahara 
is said to be two-fold, viz, Sopddhika-Sahara and Nirupddhiha- 
Sdhdra ; of these two, the first— Sopddhika —is Saguna , 
and the Second— Nirupadhika —is Nirguna. Nifupddhika- 
Sdkdra is also two-fold, viz ; Nitya-Sahara, and Muhta 
Sahara ; of these two, the first (Nitya-Sdkdrd) ^capable 
of being realised by means of Paroksa Jndna (i. it’ can be 
grasped intellectually); and the second {Mu iAa-Sahara) is 
called Aparohsanubhaya-Svariipam. Nirdkdra is the one 
which is said to be unknowable and unknown.” 

1 he above can be better understood with the help of the 
following diagram : — 
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BRAHMAN 


Sahara 


I 

SopaMnka-Sahara Nirupadhika Sahara 

called Saguna called Nirguna 

(No. I. Arambha). (No. II. Parinama). 


Nirakara 

(or the unknowable 
and the unknown) 
called NlRGUNATITA 
(No. III. yivarta). 


I | 

Nitya-Sahara Muhta-Sahara 

(realisable by means of {Aparohsanubhavasvarupam, i.c 

farohsa Jfldna or that which that which can only he experienced 

can be grasped intellectually ). in the highest Satuadkis ). 


Nitya-Sahara is Prakriti-Purusa and Muhta-Sahara is 
Uadi upa Brahman. Both these Sdkdras— the two phases of 
the Nirupadhika Sahara or Nirguna Brahman —represent the 
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aspects of one and tile same Brahman, the former term 
being used in discussing the theory of spiritual evolution or 
emanation, and the latter for describing the process of spiri¬ 
tual involution. 

The former pertains to theory but the latter to practice. 
From Sopadhika Sahara proceeds the material evolution. 

In the Veddntastira of Saddnanda Szoami translated by 
W. Ward and published in the “Compendium of Raja Yoga 
Philosophy ” brought out by Tookarant Tatya in 18S8, occurs 
the following passage on page 83 : — 

“Those learned men who wrote the comments on the 
Vedanta before the time of Sankaracharya taught that in 
seeking emancipation, it was improper to renounce re igious 
ceremonies, but that the desire for reward ought to be for¬ 
saken ; that works should be performed to obtain divine 
wisdom, which being acquired would lead to emancipation... 
Formerly this was the doctrine of the l edanta, but Sankara¬ 
charya in a comment on the Bhdgavadgitd has, by many proo s, 
shown that this is an error T that works are wholly excl “ded, 
and that knowledge alone, realising everything as biah- 
man , procures liberation. 

This is one of the chief points of difference between the 
Advaita of Sankaracharya and the Anubhavadvaita of 
Appayadiksitacharya. The latter has established beyond the 
shadow of doubt on the strength of the 108 ipamsads and 
the Tattvasarayana, that both Sankhya tknowledge) and Yoga 
(meditation) are indispensably necessary for Kaivalya. Ihe 
four-fold path of Karma, Jnana, Bhakti , and Yoga a e all 
equally important to the aspirant for the realisation either 
of the Sdguna or of the Nirguna Brahman, whichever 
he aims at. They {Karma, etc ) are to be closely adhered 
to until Karmamukti or Jivanmukti, as the case may be, 
is attained. For the realisation of the Nirguna (j. c ; the 
Sacchiddnanda) Brahman, for example, the asp.ram m^ 
(,) diligently perform the ob rgatory .»d ««onal 
pertaining to the order of hie to \\nien £ 

as well as the Scimadhi Karina , \2) a,u > _ the Nir^mna 

die different degrees of hiddnanda Utah- 

Pratyagatman as well as of the Akfianaaoa sllnr « me 

man, (3I always have the greatest bhakti lot, U P™ 

devotion to, the Nirguna Pratyagatm m and that middle 
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>rahman and (4) diligently and regularly practise Nididhva- 
san.i or Nirgunhtma-Dhyana- Yoga. The scope of this paper 
(Iocs not permit me to go any further into the details of this 
and other points alluded to above. Those who want to 
know more about them are recommended to read Chapters 
X and X of the “ Rama Gita’ and also the last four 
Chapters of “Surya. Gita. ” 

The Advaitins hold that the knowledge of the Nirguna 
Brahman alone is enough. This can be true only when the 
last stage of Nirvasana Samadhi is reached. The intellectual 
realisation °x Paroksa Jnana is only useful for realising the 
lvitya-bakara Brahman in the above diagram. 

Another point of difference between the A nubhavctdvaitiu 
on the one side and the Advaitin and the Visistadvaitin 
on the other side, is that the former holds that the divas 
lave origin, etc : while the latter two systems deny it. The 
former relies on the oldest interpretations of the Vedanta 
Sutras and asserts that B/iagavan Vyasaduirya has referred 
m Ins second aphorism, to the birth etc; “of the divas'' 
and not ‘of the world.” The arguments for establishing 
tins and other views of the: Anubhavadvaita system are to 
b 5 f OUn< l/ m th f Adhi-Karana-Kanehuka of the celebrated 
Appayadiksitendra , the author of 104 works ; and in the un- 
pub .shed works of his worthy descendant Appayacharya - 

called i , L e / X / POIle J lt ° f the o dest system of Va ‘dika- Vedanta 
entirely bat —r ° r 8an/ekv - Voga-Samuee/iaya which is 
. / based upon faitvasarayana, the synthetic Ufianisad 

Brahma \ ^ t, ^ e . divine teacher Dakshinamnrti to 

Wanma, the grandsire of the world. 
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VAISHNAVA RELIGION OF GOUR 

If . ' 

« 

(OLD BENGAL). 


BABU GIR 1 SH CIIUNDER GHOSH. 
(Translated from Bengali into English.) 

The Vaishnava Religion as preached 
by Chaitanya Deva. 

TfrT is a duty to comply with the requests of esteemed men 
jL) otherwise I, who am not worthy to serve even the servant 
of a true Vaishnava, would not have dared to write a discourse 
on the exposition of the religion introduced by the great 
Chaitanya, that manifestation of the Supreme Being on 
earth. Offering a million salutations to his holy feet, 1 crave 
the pardon of all Vaishnavas for the inevitable short-comings 
of my statement. 

The Vedic system of worship entails numerous hardships 
and austerities, hence it is ruled in the Tantra Shastras that 
in the Kali Yuga , men shall attain salvation through Yapa 
that is to say, by chanting the sacred Mantras coupled with 
the name of the Deity, the Guru has described to each, as 
peculiarly suited to his inclination. \ et such is the deteri¬ 
orating influence of the Kali \ uga, that even this process 
has become a hard task fof the still more degenerated men ! 
The Lord of Lords found that the men of this age were 
incapable even of Yapa ; hence in His mercy He preached 
for their salvation the deep and unknown truth underlying 
the Shastric dictum that the Lord and His name are one. 
“Take it so”, said He, “in your heart of hearts take it, that 
His name and He arc not distinct from each other and so 
cross the ocean of life even as one crosses over the foot-print 
left by a cow.” 
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Now, without the purification of the heart (Chitta-suddhi), 
ardent love for His name is not obtainable. To arrive at 
such a state of purity, the Shastras therefore lay down 
numerous codes but again the degenerate men of Kali Yuga 
are incapable of duly observing these too. So says Gauranga, 
the fair-coloured Chaitanya, the Up-lifter of the fallen! 
“Extend your love to all living beings and you will reap the 
benefit of a million austerities and meditations. You will 
get rid of your uncleanness and will be blessed with the con¬ 
viction that the Name and the Lord are one and the same.” 


But what is meant by blessedness ? Is bliss what we call 
Mukti (freedom, absorption of the individual in the Universal) ? 
If that be so, I shudder to conceive the idea. “Am I a bubble 
of water to be mingled with water, no trace left of my 
individuality ? Well, my mind engrossed with my worldly 
individuality, is, as it were, paralysed at the thought. Oh 
horror ! It is death, no vestige of my individuality left ! 
No, I would rather be born again and again. I would prefer 
to take a hundred births and undergo numberless scorching 
sufferings for at least I should not perish, I should live. If 
this reduction to non-entity be the blessedness of man, such 
blessedness is not for me.” Men of bold and daring spirits may 
aspire to such blessedness but for me, in my littleness, it is 
more full of horror than death. The bold and daring may 
be saved thus but what shall lead to our salvation ? Gauranga, 
God incarnate, came down. It is for the weak, the fallen, the 
miserable and the world-weary that Gauranga became the 
necessity of the time. He spread out his lotus feet that the 
weakest of weak mortals might take shelter in them. He 
would roll on the ground as he would call aloud the name of 
Krishna. It was an enigma to men. They asked within 
themselves “Why does Gauranga soil his golden skin in the 
dust ? He is versed in the Vedas and is the master of all the 
Shastras ; why then is this madness in uttering the name of 
the Lord ? Why does he not follow the Shastric rites ? 
\\ hy do tears 1 oil down his cheeks and breast in a hundred 
streams when he utters the name of Krishna ?” Men looked 
on and pondered over it and gradually their hearts were 
touched. The innate purity of man, bounded by the stony 
wall of worldliness, gushed forth before the thundering 
Haribole” (uttering the name of the Lord) of Gauranga. The 
melting hearts flowing out towards the ocean of love at 
Brindaban, then perceived in the midst of this kingdom of 
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Y’ashoda. 
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sweet, dark-coloured Boy, nursed on the breast of 


They perceived the Boy dressed in ornaments, plumes on 
His head, a light yellow ' band about His waist, supplicating 
Yashoda for fresh butter, crawling on hands and knees. Men 
perceived .Him with Nanda’s load on His own shoulders, 
looking after the cows in the fields, stick in hand. They saw 
the darK-complexioned Kissore and the fair golden Kisory 
(Radhika) in the mutual exchange of loving words ; they 
perceived the Gopinis, enjoying the sight of this exchanges of 
love, forgetful of their very existence. They saw all these 
things as one apparently finds them in the world at large but 
there was in them no worldly taint. It was a picture made 
all of pure love. 

The Yashoda thus seen was carved out of love, Nanda car¬ 
ved out of love, the rustic boys carved* out of love, Kissory 
the Idol of love, the Gopinis carved out of love, playing the 
Game of Love with Kissore, the fountain of all love, their minds 
lost in love. The man who thus bqheld was bewildered. 
“Is this worship?” he asked within himself. “Where are the 
austerities of worship ? Everything is full of sweetness, how 
can this be called worship ? The kuots of the heart are 
thoroughly loosened.” 

But man comes to feel, “Oh ! how sweet, how sweet is this 
ocean of Love ! Nowhere have I found such a varied ripple in 
love’s sweet ocean ! Love has penetrated into the very depths 
of my heart.” The godless and the god-fearing, both are be¬ 
side themselves. Both speak in the same breath, as it were, 

_“What a wonderful fountain of Poetry is here ? Nowhere 

in the world do we meet with such a r $£ord of so varied a 
flow of wonderfully diversified ripples of love flowing together 
into a single river, as it were. The heart that would not be 
melted under the influence of such a flow of love, must indeed 
be made of harder stuff than stone.” 

“What an eternal flow of love ! There is no end of it even 
when described in the eighteen Punvias * rather it goes on wax¬ 
ing. One never tires of hearing the devotees, when they detail 
the events of Brindaban or when they sing of them in songs. 
One is always eager to have more. No music is sweet without 
Krishna. Whence came this sweet stream of love ? Oh J it 
such serene bliss flows through the heart continuously, if this 
serene bliss were mine, then of course life would be blessed. 
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The weakest can aspire to such a bliss, without the least hesi¬ 
tation. If this is Mukti, why, there is not the shadow of fear 
in this, but Bliss and Bliss only.” 


Says Gauranga, “Call aloud the name of the Lord and 
enjoy this bliss. Simply floating on this stream of love, you 
are filled with bliss, now come,and plunge with me into its very 
depths. Look in your hearts and behold your lower passions 
standing there, ill at ease, with their heads bent, as if stung by 
a venomous snake. Your sin and merit are both cast away 
from you. Come and dive with me into this infinite ocean, this 
ocean of love. Can’t you see that God Himself is a seeker after 
this love ? God Himself is born again and is prostrated in 
the dust, to taste of the same love that Kissory enjoyed in 
Brindaban. You do not understand it ? Never mind, you 
have tasted of the nectar, there is no death for you. The 
more you relish this love, the more you will be eager for it. 
Eternity cannot satiate the thirst for this love. Enjoy, for 
Eternity this eternal love.” 

“Oh ! why are you standing aside ? Are you a chandala ? 
What of that ? A great sinner ? What of that ? Come ! you 
are not debarred from tasting this love of Kissory.” 

“Ah, are you a fallen woman ! is it for this reason, that you 
are afraid to approach ? Come ! you, too, need not feel shy to 
partake of this bliss of Baikuntha ! Kissory, the Image of love, 
the source of love, is pained for you ; She is waiting for you to 
take you into Her company. She will not go to Golaka with¬ 
out you. Come ! dive with a fearless heart into the depths of 
this ocean of love ” 


Sri Krishna Chaitanya Gauranga Deva would clap 
his hands, dancing and crying aloud “Hari Hari” ! He would 
call upon men and say, “Come, come, enjoy this bliss 
for ever. No one is forbidden to enjoy the bliss of this 
love. The only barrier is doubt. If you have sinned through 
a million births, still you have no cause of fear. Don’t you 
see I am here, with my arms wide extended to take you vfithin 
my embrace ? If you are puzzled by abstruse Shastric con¬ 
troversies, only take refuge in the love of Brindaban ; that 
love will overflow all discussions and controversies.” Such 
L the way in which Gauranga would console the penitent 
and ihe unhappy. Nityananda, (his best disciple and co-worker) 
on the other hand, would go from door to door and cut the 
bondages of worldly people, mixing with them as one of them. 
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xne Mahantas (chief disciples) also imbued with a deep 
feeling of love and fellow-feeling, wrote books, verses and in 
many ways tried to lead men to their salvation, thus proving 
themselves to be, as it were, the limbs of Gauranga. 


Even to this day the devoted Vaishnava goes from door 
to door, solicitous of removing all burdens and afflictions from 
the minds of men attached to the world. 


I have described what I know about the Vaishnava reli¬ 
gion of Gour to the best of my ability. The high spirituality 
of this religion is evinced by the fact that it accounts nobody 
on the earth so low, as to be unfit for taking the name of the 
Lord ; declares none too fully occupied to find time to re¬ 
peat the name of God ; none to be so attached to the affairs 
of the world as to be incapable of feeling his heart unburdened, 
as he listens to the sweet and divine play of Gauranga s life. 
Whether one believes or not, nobody is so hard-hearted as to 
remain unmoved by the sweet strains of love depicted in those 
incidents, and once the seed of faith is planted, however 
stony be the heart, the Lotus of Devotion will soon unfold 
its petals there. 

So, in this way, poor mortals may attain to immortality. 
But is this religion, then, only meant for the poor and the 
weak ? Will it not satisfy also the great souls and the 
high-minded ? Yes, for them especially is this ‘Religion of 
Love’ of Gauranga ! High as man can soar, he can never 
taste more than a single drop out ot this ocean of Love— 
that love, for which the Lord Himself, in His thirst, assumes 
human form, the love that makes Him so often as One 
beside Himself, that makes Him lifeless, as it were, that 
makes Him forget Himself. How much space have you, oh 
man, in the heart of your heart that a drop of this love will 
not be enough to fill it ? But what is this Love ? Oh ! who 
shall say that ? 

“Wine is not known till it is drunk, and when it is partaken 
of, the senses are benumbed.’ Let one partake of a c t 10 ^.,° 
this Love and he is lost to himself, he will have no bodily 
perception, no tongue, no speech ; who then is to tell us \v a 
it is ? Where is the man to bring the news to man, when man 
himself is no longer to be found, drowned in the ocean ot 
this divine Love ? 

1 speak from what is to be found in the sweet play oi 
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chaitanya’s life as depicted in the books, blit 1 do not know 
what to say about the subtle significance of this manifestation 
of the Lord, as Krishna within and Radha without—the two 
as one and the one as two. Let him who is capable of loving, 
see with the eyes of love, through this atmosphere of love, the 
eating of earth by the loving child of Yashoda, the stealing 
of butter and the indescribable play with the Gopinis . from 
beginning to end, re enacted in this two fold incarnation—in 
the life of the son of Sachi (Chaitanya). He who delights in the 
Vedanta, may enjoy, in the light of Vedantic reasoning, the 
Achinta Bhedabheda Vada, the discussionson the inconceivable 
doctrines of unity and differentiation as explained by Chaita¬ 
nya. In whatever way one is inclined to worship God, as 
friend, as master &c, let him see that all these ways have been 
illustrated in the fullest manner in the life of Gauranga. 
This life of Gauranga on earth can be compared with nothing 
else but the life of Gauranga. Alike for the worldly, for the 
sadhu, for the sinner and for the virtuous,—the religion 
of Gauranga is for all. 

The Yaishnava religion is a very old one. It existed long 
before Gauranga. A complete description of that would not 
be possible even in a very large volume, neither is it necessary 
here. But of the four principal sects viz., Ramanuja, Vishnu- 
Swami, Maddhacharya and Vallabhacharya or of any of their 
su j-sects, none is ready to embrace within its fold the low 
anc the high alike. We find in them all, discussions about 
j wn . t * le Mayavada of the Vedantist, about explain- 
mg e doctrine of Faith, and so on. But it is only the 
ouuya \ aishnava that says ‘Come, you poor, miserable sinner 
anc sunerer, come whoever you are-—the loving Nitai is 
calling on you all to come and to learn the name of God. 
Don t you hear the sweet voice of Nitai singing’ ? 

Come and enjoy the love of Kissory, says Nitai, oh 
come ! 

"Come and empty out the ^vessels of love and find them 
again to be quite full. 

Give ear oh ! ye that are fallen, the Vaishnava crieth out 
at the top of his voice : 

Lo, those two who give love in exchange for blows, 
mose two brothers have come to our midst! What then, 
there to fear ? The ocean of this life is no lunger to be 
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recKoneu bigger than the print left by a cow s 
faith, the word of a Vaishnava is not false ! 


foot ! 
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Have 


But what is a Vaishnava ? Ah ! to make that clear, the 
Lord Himself must come again, as He did before, to enjoy 
the love that Radhika enjoyed. A Vaishnava alone knows 
what it is to be a Vaishnava. I may be allowed to cite here 
an illustration ; when Bhagavan Dass Babaji came to Calcutta 
to visit the temple of Madan Mohan, a woman of the town 
bowed down before him and took on her head the dust of his 
feet, on which the Babaji, deeply moved, returned her saluta¬ 
tion by himself bowing down to her and taking the dust of 
her feet. Some one asked him why he did so , and he leplied : 
“This woman is blessed, I am not even fit to be a servant of 
one who serves a Vaishnava. She has saluted me, taking me 
for a Vaishnava ; he who serves a Vaishnava, is entitled to be 
served by'me-’’ How am I to enter into the depths ot the 
heart of such a Vaishnava ? 1 have heard that it is ordained 

to worship with body, speech and mind. 1 am unfit to 
worship with body and mind, so let me say Hail, hail to the 
Vaishnava ! Hail to the Vaishnava that takes us to 
Gour and Netai. Hail Hail to the Vaishnava who goes horn 
door to door saying : ‘The name of Han, the name of Hari, 
the name of Hari alone ; no other way, no other wa >’> 
no other way in this Kaliyuga.’ Hail, hail to the Vaishnava 
who dancing, with up-lifted arms cries aloud, Brothers, repeat 
the name of Hari.” 
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THE VEERASAIVA RELIGION. 

By H. K. Veerabasavaiya, Esq., B, a., B. L. (Bangalore.} 

LL those people who adore Siva as the Supreme 
Being, are called Saivites, and in their conception the 
term represents a sentient Being who is all-bliss and whose 
form is of pure love, transcending the nature of mind and 
matter Saivaism differs widely from Vaishnavism, in that the 
latter says that mind and matter though real entities are one 
with Vishnu, and that God himself assumes human forms, 
now and then, to extend His grace to His devotees. In this 
way, the worship of Rama and Krishna have become pre¬ 
valent among the Vaishn&vites, who maintain that even when 
God is born of earthly parents, His infinite nature is not 
thereby limited but is as pure and unstained as if He were 
not born. But with the Saivites, though God is in His nature 
different from mind and matter, yet He co-exists with them 
from eternity in the closest Adwaita relation and does not as¬ 
sume human forms merely for the sake of saving human souls. 
He has prearranged everything with a settled plan and this 
itself would be quite sufficient to produce the desired result. 
This main principle distinguishes the one from the other, 
and here the two lines of thought run in contrary directions. 
In other respects, the two religions bear so mafiy things in 
common, that one who has not carefully studied the two 
systems of religion, will be inclined to think that they are by 
no means different, except in the mere naming of God. 

Saivaism on the whole marks the depth of philosophic 
knowledge, while, Vaishnavism is characterised by profound 
imaginative flight of thoughts, that best satisfy the cravings 
of a struggling soul. And the very symbolic representations 
of their respective gods will suffice to indicate the mental 
attitudes of the followers of the two religions. Siva is worship¬ 
ped in the form of a Guru or Saint, who having renounced 
all the evanescent pleasures of this world, is absorbed in deep 
meditation of the eternal life-principle that underlies all 
vanishing things. On the contrary, Vishnu is set up with 
all the glorious adornments of a king that charm the 
imaginative mind of the worshipper with a dazzling effect. 



Now, coming to the subject, Veerasaivaism, which forms a 
specific class of the Saiva Religion, stands midway be¬ 
tween Vaishnavism and the other sub-divisions of the Saiva 
Religion. Broadly speaking, from a philosophic point of vievv, 
Veerasaivaism stands closely related to Vaishnavism, for it 
holds that mind and matter are not different, but are one 
with the innate force, i. e., Sakti of God Siva ; and again 
like the other sects of the Saiva Religion, it strongly contra¬ 
dicts the theory of the Vaishnava Religions that God 
incarnate, in human forms to save men from misery and to 
put down oppression. And thus it will be seen at the 
outset that Veerasaivaism combines in itself, the philosophic 
element of Vaishnavism and the common religious principle 
of the other Saiva creeds. 

The very term “Veerasaiva” is full of meaning. It means 
those exclusive worshippers of Siva, whose creed does 
not permit the wbrship of any other^ deity. The great 
Vedavyasa gives a very simple definition of Veerasaiva 
in Sankara Samhita of the Skanda Pur an a thus : 

It may be maintained that the Veerasaivas form an im¬ 
portant sub-division among the Saivas. The chief sub-divi¬ 
sions among the Saivas are four in number according to 
Nijaguna Siva-yogi, the author of the well-known work in 
Kanarese “Viveka Chintamani”, a work which is very popu¬ 
lar and is translated into the Tamil and Telugu languages. 
The four sub-divisions are, the Samanya Saivas ( ), 

the Misra Saivas, ( writ* ) the Suddha Saivas ( wra ), and 
the Vira Saivas ( ) and the chief characteristics and the 

points of difference are described in detail in Chapter II of 
the said work 

The “Virasaivas” are sometimes known as “Sivacharyas” 
as opposed to “Sivaradhyas”, but the term is corrupted 
into “Sivachars”. They are also known as l Linga>es 
or “Lingavantaru” which is a name given to them perhaps 
bv the Mahomeclan conquerors of India, who appear to 
have invented the name from the “Linga or Lin gam 
invariably worn by the Virasaivas on their peisons. The 
numerical strength of the Virasaivas is — nearly 2 l / li millions. 



and they are found in large numbers in the Bombay and the 
Madras Presidencies, Mysore, the Nizam’s Dominions, the 
Berar and Khollapur. They are also found in small 
numbers in the Malabars, Goa, Benares, Khetar, in the 
Himalayas and also in Nepal. As a race, many of their 
sub-divisions are unmistakably Aryan in descent ; and there 
is an admixture of the Dravadian element amongst them 
just as in any other Hindu community at the present tim- 
The Virasaivas have shown considerable activity in the field 
of literature from very ancient times. They have used Sans¬ 
krit, Kanarese, Tamil and Telugu languages as the medium 
of expressing their poetical ideas. Much credit is due to them 
for having preserved the purity of the highly polished 
Kanarese Language from ancient times ; and many emi¬ 
nent Virasaiva poets can be named, who contributed to 
the literature of all the four languages named above. Trade 
and agriculture are their chief occupations at the present 
day. They are in the vanguard of the Hindu society, and they 
have shown that they are not inferior to any other class of 
Hindus in point of business capacity or commercial enter¬ 
prise. They are very slow to realise the benefits of western 
education and to imbibe western modes of thought and 
hence their obscurity. 


The orthodox theory about the origin of the Virasaivas 
may briefly be stated as follows :— 

The Virasaivas claim their descent from the Pita mat has 
(adherents of Siva) who belong to the Aprakrut creation of Siva 
and contend that all the non-Virasaivas belong to the Prakrut 
deation of Brahma. The Prakruts follow the rules pres¬ 
cribed by Brahma, whereas the A prakruts follow those of 
Siva. Among the Prakruts who peopled the earth, the ideas 
about Hod were still undeveloped, and the people worshipped 
fire, air, earth, water etc As there was no hope of salvation 
for the people without a religion and a definite form of 
worship, Kasyapa, Attri, Bharadwaja, Gautama and Vasistha, 
obtained instructions from Siva and preached the Saiva 
faith and established the Sthavara Linga form of worship 
i. e. , worshipping the Linga as established in temples etc. 
-So the “Prakruts” began to build temples and worshipped 
‘ Sthavara” Lingas. But in this religion, “Karma” was all 
important and Gnana or wisdom was kept in the back¬ 
ground ; and salvation was to be obtained only after three 
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of Pramathas or devoted 
adherents, viz., Renuka, Daruka and others, who also be¬ 
longed to the Aprakrut creation, to restore the Virasaiva 
faith. Accordingly these sages came to the earth and es¬ 
tablished important religious seats or centres in five different 
parts of India and spread the doctrines of Virasaiva Reli¬ 
gion. The Virasaiva Religion progressed fairly well for a 
long time when it received a check from the spreading 
influence of the Jain Religion. The power of the Jains 
increased and the Virasaiva faith began to decline. 
During the period immediately preceding the age of the 
great reformer Basava, the Jains had become so powerful 
that the Virasaivas had to find shelter in hills, forests and 
distant countries to avoid religious persecution. Siva then 
ordered a fresh batch of Pramathas, the most prominent 
among whom being Basava, to come down to this earth and 
revive the Virasaiva faith. Basava strengthened and re¬ 
formed the Virasaiva faith on a popular basis, and the reli¬ 
gion acquired great popularity and spread rapidly from one 
end of the country to the other. 

I can quote numerous authorities in support of the ortho¬ 
dox theory above described, but owing to want of time and 
space, I wish to make short reference to some of them. 

The 9th Patala (Chapter) in Swayambhu Agama gives a 
complete description of the five renowned Acharyas in the 
Virasaiva Religion and the seats which they founded. The 
Panchacharyas areGhantakarna, Gaja Kama, Renuka, 
Daruka and Viswa-karna. These Sages are said to have 
acquired different names in different Yugas ; and their seats 
are also named after their distinguished successors who 
were Ekorama, Panditaradhya, Revanaradhya, Marulara- 
dhya and Viswaradhya. The seats which they founded are 
respectively Kethar in the Himalayas, Sri^Saila in the Kurnool 
District of the Madras Presidency, Balehonnur in the Mysore 
Province, Ujjain in the Bellary District and Benares. 

The other authorities are Suprabhedagama, Siddhanta 
Sikhamani, the Sanskrit Basava Purana by Sankaracharya 
and Kriyasara. 

These five Acharyas are commonly known as the foun¬ 
ders of the Virasaiva Religion. It may be stated that these 
are the five great Canterburies of the V irasaivas of great 
antiquity situated in different parts of India, and that all 
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seates are occupied even now by the Virasaiva Bishops 
who exercise considerable ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
tlie Virasaivas. 


In the classical Essay on the Virasaivas written by the 
great Telugu scholar Mr. C. P. Brown, which is published 
in the XI Volume of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, there is a description of these Acharyas and the 
author also mentions the high reverence shown to the said 
Acharyas on all ceremonial occasions among the Virasai¬ 
vas. Prof: H. H. Wilson mentions the Virasaiva seats 
at Kedarnath, Benares and Sri Saila in his Royal Asiatic 
Researches. Purther, Mr. F. Kittel has actually studied 
Panchacharya Vamsavali ’ in the Sanskrit “Suprabhedaga- 
mam” and he has given us the benefit of his study in his 
introduction to Nagavarma’s Prosody in which he .lias 
shown that Revana Arya, was the celebrated poet Shadakshari, 
referred to in his “Raja Sekhara Vilasa” and was the first of 
the five Acharyas who are considered to be the founders 
of the Virasaiva faith. 


The Virasaivas are the peaceful race of Hindu Puritans. 
They do not perform Yajnas in any form and do not believe 
in the efficacy of Shraddhas. They worship only one God 
Siva ; and in the opinion of Mr. Bhattacharva, the Virasai¬ 
va., are the only Hindus who deserve to 'be called pure 
bhaivas. The Virasaivas maintain that salvation can be 
obtained in a single birth instead of in three births as 
in the old Saiva faith, and they have done away with the 
old multiplicity of ceremonials as their object is to obtain 

Um rCSUlt ,° r henefit b y performing a minimum 
number of ceiemomals. They claim these to be improve¬ 
ments on the old Saiva faith, and the following Agamic 
passage briefly points out some of the important differences 
between the Virasaiva faith and the old Saiva faith*- 
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The Virasaivas bury their dead, and this constitutes 
another difference between tfiem and the Saivas ; and it 
must be noted in this connection that such eminent Smriti- 
writers such as Manu. Baudhayana and Satatapa prescribe 
that the Virasaivas are to bury their dead and not to burn 
them. The most distinguishing feature among the Virasaivas 
is the ‘Lingam” which every one wears on his person, be he 
man or woman, young or old, without any distinction. Every 
woman has got equal rights to attain to salvation as every man, 
in this religion ; and every man, woman and child ought to 
wear the Linga from the moment of his or her birth. Every 
person ought to worship the Linga as his or her God,and ought 
to sacrifice even his or her life rather than lose the Linga 
under any circumstance. The Virasaivas perform ten cere¬ 
monies known as the “Dasa Samskaras” and of these the most 
important is the “£)eeksha” ceremony, at which they are 
formally initiated by a competent Guru or teacher. 

The pupil gets “Linga Sambhandha’ or relation with 
the Linga by means of “Deeksha” which destroys three kinds 
of impurities. Hence it is called “Deeksha”. 

It is to be added that the Virasaiva Religion is an all- 
embracing proselytising religion, and it embraces within its 
fold, representatives from all classes of the Hindu society. 

Our Shastras prescribe different periods of probation 
for people of different castes, arid admissions can be made 
after the probationary period is over, if the pupils seeking ad¬ 
mission are found to possess real “Bhakti” or faith in the Reli¬ 
gion. The probationary period is three years for a Brah¬ 
man, six years for a Kshatriya, nine years for a Vaisya and 
twelve years for a Sudra. The following passage is taken 

from “Virasaiva Kaustubha" ( qtraw ) which is a great 

authority on the subject. 
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he religious history of India shows that many power¬ 
ful kings and rulers of Native States embraced the 
Virasaiva faith. 


There are numerous instances of Brahmins embracing the 
Virasaiva faith ; and according to the Census Reports hitherto 
published large numbers of Brahmins have joined the Vira¬ 
saiva Religion in recent times, in the Bombay Presidency. 
The history of the Kanada Literature of the 12th Century 
A. D. affords two such notable instances. The Brahman poet 
Tribhubana Thata embraced the Virasaiva faith and became 
a descipleof the Virasaiva poet Padmarasu (1165 A. D.\ after 
having been defeated by the latter in a religious and literary 
controversy. Similarly, the Vaishnava poet Chakrapani 
Ranganatha embraced the Virasaiva faith after being defeated 
by the famous poet Palkurke Somanath 1195 A. D.). The 
Puranic instance of the conversion of a Brahmin into the 
Virasaiva Religion may also be interesting. Vedavyasa tells 
us in the Sankara Samhita of the Skanda Purana, that the 
Brahman Pingala, son of Sweta, was converted into the 
Virasaiva faith by the sage Sadananda. 

The Virasaivas acknowledge the supremacy of the Vedas, 
Agama and Saiva Puranas. They do not perform the Jajnas 
or animal sacrifices, but they perform the following “Pancha 
Siva Yajnas” instead :— 
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Besides, the performance of Yajnas relates to the attain¬ 
ment of desires, such as admission into Swarga and so on. 
The Virasaivas discard all such desires and go one step 
higher, since their object is to attain oneness with the Deity 
Hence they reject the Yajnas and perform such of the cere¬ 
monies only, as relate to the attainment of Gnana or know¬ 
ledge. 

The Virasaiva Religion is founded on the Gnana Kanda 
01 the Vedas, and its founders have written learned Bhasyas 
on the Brahma Sutras. They contend that the “Lingadharana” 
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is authorised by the Vedas according to the celebrated 
passages in the Rig Veda and the Yajur Veda, which form the 
common field for literary activity and which have given rise 
to different religions among the Hindus. The Swayambhu 
Agama, Suprabhedagama, Veeragama, the Veerasaiva 
Bhasyas, Kriyasara, Siddhanta Sikhamani, Lingadharana 
Chandrika and others clearly prove the unmistakable origin 
of the Virasaiva Religion. The Lingadharana Chandrika 
shows that “Lingadharana” is a Vedic injunction, and the 
recent commentary on this learned work by Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Siva Kumara Pundit of Benares repays perusal and 
forms a valuable and instructive addition to the V eerasaiva 
literature. Further, the interpretation of the term “\ ira- 
saiva” is fully supported by Vedavyasa in unambiguous 
language in the Linga Purana and the Skanda I urana. It 
may be mentioned here that of all the representations of the 
Deity which India has conceived, the Linga is the least mate¬ 
rialistic and a form devoid of all attributes - nearly approaching 
perfection ; and the very choice of this symbol by the Vira- 
saivas to the exclusion of every other, to represent the 
Supreme Being, reflects no small credit on their founders. 

The following passage from the Yajur Veda also treats of 
the same subject : 

1 

Again, the learned author of “Kriya Sara”—which is a 
“Karika” of the Nilakanta Bhasya on the Brahma Sutras of 
Vyasa, points out in Chapter XXIX of Part II of his work, 
that “Lingadharana” is prescribed by the Vedas and^ that 
the Virasaivas wear the Linga in the same way as the Saivas 
wear “Yajnopavitam” and with a better effect, inasmuch as it 
is a symbol which shows our constant touch with God. The 
same subject is also discussed in detail in the Sanskrit work 
known as “Siddhanta Sikhamani”. Another Sanskrit work 
known as “Virasaiva Dhrama Siromani” points out that each 
of the “Asta Avaranas” or eight accompaniments is pres¬ 
cribed by the Vedas. 

These eight qualities are the characteristic marks of every 
pious Virasaiva and form the practical basis o us t ai y 
religious observances. Any devotee wanting in any one 01 moie 
of these marks, cannot come within the pale of \ irasaivaism. 
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. Love is the most essential principle in the Virasaiva Reli¬ 
gion, which teaches that there is divinity in every man. 
According to its doctrines, we are in. essence, one with God. 

God alone is true, and His power is infinite. This Religion 
teaches the doctrine of renunciation, and the very institution 
of Virakta Jangamas, (the spiritual leaders in our community,) 
is based on this sacred doctrine. Sankaracharya declared 
that oneness with the Deity is the great object to be attained 
and the Virasaiva Religion assures that this union is 
attainable even in this life. The knowledge of three things. 
ms -'* of Linga (God), Anga (body) and Samarasya (union),\s 
a great assistance to the attainment of salvation. The 
union of the Linga and the Anga is oneness with the Deity. 
It is explained in Sookshma Agama (Chapter VII). 


The philosophy of the Virasaivas is called the Sakti 
Visishtadwaita ; because according to them God is associated 
with Sakti which is as infinite divine Light or Power. The great 
exponent of the philosophy of “Sakti Visistadwaita Sutras” 
is Nilakanta Sivacharya, one of the great commentators of the 
Brahmasutras. Sankara makes many references to Nilakanta 
in his commentary and refutes his arguments. There is a wide¬ 
spread erroneous notion that Sankara was the founder of 
Adwaita, Ramanuja, that of Visishtadwaita and Madhwa- 
charya, of Dwaita and so on. But as a matter of fact these 
ldcas were already prevalent and were passing through a hard 
process of agitated discussion and disputation. But they 
acquired a definite and settled characteristic of their ovvn by 
the * very clear and lucid expositions of the respective great 
thinkers with whose names they have now been associated 
and to whom they owe their existence in a way. 

Sakti Visishtadwaita ) is essentially a branch 

of Advvaita ( ) or more correctly of Adwaita, quali¬ 

fied arid conditioned. It differs from the idealistic philo¬ 
sophy of Sankara’s Adwaita in that it does not ignore 
the so-called illusory world of matter and the numberless 
beings that are found in it. The idealist says that all 
matter and mind are mere reflections of an underlying and 
intelligent principle of unity which alone is real. “But for 
this Brahman, there can come nothing into manifestation 
and therefore it is, that the sacred Upanishads declare 
I' RAM EVADVITIYAM BRAHMA”, that the Brahman 
is One only, without a second. The other finite Beings and 
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matter are mere nothings. But it is very difficult to com¬ 
prehend this ideal reality, ignoring entirely the fundamen¬ 
tal knowledge, we derive from sense-perceptions. Matter is a 
great receptacle and is the transmitter of Divine knowledge 
which the souls imbibe through this very matter. How then 
can we call our only medium of knowledge an illusion, a Maya ? 
Both mind and matter are inseparably connected ; and the 
one is unintelligible without the aid of the other Nobody 
has shown that an undeveloped soul can evolve apart from 
the body. The vital force underlying both matter and mind 
is not inseparable from substance. Science shows that 
wherever there is substance, there is force and wherever 
there is force, there is substance mentally or materially. 
If we want, to understand the nature of force, we cannot 
do so without the aid of substance, through which alone it 
becomes apparent. Hence they are not separate entities, but 
are identical with each other. 

“Of course, it is true that when the soul has attained 
to a certain stage, in which the splendour of its intelligence 
has grown into perfection, it does stand independently 
of matter, requiring its assistance no longer. But this will 
not prove that matter is illusory”. The essence of the 
paddy grain is certain I v in the rice and not in the husk ; 
and to all appearance, the one is separable and distinct 
from the other. But vet in order to raise a crop, we cannot 
sow bare husk, because the very essence of paddy is not 
in the husk ; nor again can the mere husk without rice, 
show any signs of sprouting. The two are so conected 
with each other that each is essential to the other. Similarly 
Sakti, the innate force is inseparably associated with God, 
through Whom it manifests itself. 
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All this philosophy is. splendid but can only be consider¬ 
ed as intellectual gymnastics for highly developed minds ; 
but if it stops there it is of no practical importance as reli¬ 
gion and does not bring any comfort and peace to an eager 
soul thirsting for the highest bliss. The greatest merit of the 
Virasaiva Religion is that it has rendered this philo^o^hy 
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Highly practical by what is called “Satsthalagnana” ( 

=m»r, ) the practical side of our Religion. By this our reli¬ 
gious tenets become part and parcel of a Virasaiva’s daily 
life and without any effort on his part, he lives his 
religion, in the same way, as we breathe without knowing, 
that we do so, and that it is one of the most vital acts of life. 

The terms “Shatsthala” and “Lingangasamarasya” are 
pregnant with philosophical meaning among the Virasaivas. 
According to them “Linga” is of six kinds and “Anga” is 
also of six kinds, and the union of each “Linga” with each 
“Anga” marks a stage known as “Sthala”. The term ‘Shats¬ 
thala” denotes six such stages of spiritual development and 
the term “Linganga Samarasya” denotes oneness with the 
Deity in each of those stages. 

The six Sthalas or stages are :—Bhakta, Mahesha, Pra- 
sadi, Pranalinga, Sharana and Aikya. 

The philosophy of the Virasaivas may be said to resemble 
Sankara’s philosophy in certain respects, and it is frequent¬ 
ly quoted for purposes of comparison in the religious works 
of the Brahmans, of which the following is an instance : — 
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From “Gnana Sarvaswa Sangraha” Chapter VI, page 
57 by Narasimha (Smarta Brahman). 

Sankara uses <; Tat” for which the Virasaivas use 
“Linga.” J he former use “Twam” for which the latter use 
“Anga” The union of the two is denoted by Sankaracharya 
by “Asi”, whereas the Virsiaivas denote the same union 
by the expression “Samyoga” or “Samarasya”, so that the 
“Tatwamasi” of Sankara corresponds to the “Linganga Sam¬ 
yoga” of the Virasaiva. 

Mr. C. P. Brown is of opinion tiiat there is some simi¬ 
larity between the Virasaiva philosophy and the system of 
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philosophy introduced by some of the ancient writers of 
Greece and Rome. He compares the two systems thus :— 

“There is so remarkable an analogy between the Pytha¬ 
gorean “Monad” and the Deity of the Virasaivas.that I cannot 
avoid adducing the following brief deduction from the 
philosopher’s statements, as represented in Cudworth’s In¬ 
tellectual System (Second Edition, Chapter IV, pp. 370 
and 376). 

“Pythagoras calls the four principles by numerical 
names, the^Monad’, the ‘Diad’, the ‘Triad’ and the ‘Tetrad’. The 
Virasaiva calls them by specific names, viz., the Lingam, the 
Bhakta, the Guru and the Sivam, i.e., the Deity, the disciple, 
the teacher and the Supreme Spirit which pervades and unites 
all three.” 

‘The subordinate beings (gods, heroes and demons) of 
Pythagoras answer to the Virasaiva saints ; all of whom 
are supposed to be embodied forms of the prime existence or 
Lingam,which answers to the Monad, who is also termed Zeus. 
The Diad is the passive principle or disciple, whose mind 
is the field for impression. The link between these two is 
the third principle, the Guru or teacher. In His creative aspect 
the Deity is supposed to be mingled with nature according to 
Pythagoras and is all nature in the creed of the \ irasaiva . 

“Love as the first principle, is present throughout the Vira¬ 
saiva creed. Yet it is a created thing; for it is a form or appea¬ 
rance of the deity. Thus the Lingam and the Sivam being 
the first and the fourth principles are one and the same. 
The Monads and the Tetrads are one.” 

Now I proceed to say a few words about the great refor¬ 
mer Basava, and no thesis about the Virasaiva Religion can 
be said to be complete without a reference to this distingui¬ 
shed personage. It was hitherto supposed by some, that 
Basava was the founder of the Virasaiva Religion, and that 
the Virasaivas have based their Religion on the Basava 
Purana. It needs no comment to state that both the.se 
theories are erroneous. Recent researches have proved beyond 
the shadow of doubt, that Basava was not the founder ol the 
Religion, that it existed long before he was born and that 
Basava embraced the Virasaiva faith just as so many others 
did before and after him. 

It now remains to deal with the antiquity oi the \ iiasaiva 
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lgion. Recent researches have shown that the Religion 
existed long before Basava and there can be no doubt that the 
incorrect opinions hitherto entertained were all on insufficient 
materials 


(a) There is sufficient internal evidence in the Basava 
Purana itself to show that the Religion existed before Basava. 
For instance, Virasaivas and Jangamas are said to have been 
invited and respected at the marriage ceremony of Basava. 
Basava relates to Bijjala, the superhuman powers of the 
Virasaivas, who lived in the previous ages. Further, nu¬ 
merous Virasaivas are said to have gone to Kalyan to pay 
respects to Basava from distant countries. 

This shows that the Religion was not only existing before 
Basava but had also spread over a large part of India. These 
visitors arc described as wearing the Linga in the palm of their 
hands, chest, head, neck and arm-pit (being the five authorised 
places), as having restrained the organs of the senses, follow¬ 
ing the pure practices of the Virasaivas, kind to the Janga¬ 
mas and well-versed in the Vedas and the Agamas. 

(b There is a good deal of external evidence to prove 
the antiquity of the Virasaiva Religion. 

(I) In the first place, the principles of the Virasaiva Reli¬ 
gion are described in the Vedas, the Agamas and the Puranas. 
The following story occurs in the Kamika Agama : 

“During their travels, one Ajamila and his wife were 
attacked by a band of robbers and at the suggestion of his 
wife, Ajamila tied up in a handkerchief all the precious jewels 
he had, in the form of a Linga and put it round his neck so as 
to make it appear that he was a Virasaiva, wearing the Linga. 
This stratagem succeeded very well, for the robber chieftain ; 
Mitra Gupta ordered at once to release those two people, 
as he always had great respect and regard for the Virasaivas, 
whom, as a rule, he did not molest. 


This certainly indicates the existence of the religion before 
the composition of the Kamika Agama and also shows that 
the Virasaiva X iraktas had sometimes the rare privilege of 
commanding respect even from robber chiefs. 


(2) In the next place, the discussion between Dharmaraja 
and Bheeshma in the Anushashana Parva, of the Mahabha- 
rata shows that the Virasaiva Religion existed from before 
that time. 
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(3) Again, the writings of such reputed scholars as Prof : 
H. H. Wilson, Prof: Monier Williams, Rev: F. Kitteel, 
Rev: Barth, Mr. Edward Moor, Messrs Desaponde and V. R. 
Katti, sufficiently show that the \ /T irasaiva Religion is an 
ancient branch of the Hindu Religion, that it existed from 
before the rise of Buddhism, and that it is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that it was founded by Basava. 


(4) Further, it is to be observed that even the historical 
portions of the Basava Purana including the period of Basa- 
va’s ministry in the kingdom of Bijjala, belong to the 
12th Century. But the Inscriptions of Mysore and Captain 
Mackenzie’s Memoirs of the Hassan District prove the exis¬ 
tence of the Virasaiva Religion in the 9th Century A. D. 
The Inscriptions of Sravana Belagola take us back to the 
middle of the 9th Century A.D., while Dr. Fleet’s Inscriptions 
of Aihola (Aryapura) clearly show that the Virasaiva Religion 
existed in the 8th Century A. D. And recent researches in 
the Tamil Literature of South India have brought to light 
the interesting fact that the great Tamil Saint Manikya 
Vachikar (300 A. D.) and Turuvalva Nayanar (100 B. C.), 
author of the sacred Kurul in Tamil, were Virasaivas in Reli¬ 


gion. 

(5) Lastly, the numerous unmistakable references to the 
Virasaiva Religion in the Sankara Vijaya itself, proves the 
existence of the Religion at the time of the great Sankara- 
charya. This fact is purely historical and is corroborated by 
the writings of both Prof: H. H. Wilson aud Mr. Monier 
Williams. In the Sankara Vijaya, the Virasaivas are des¬ 
cribed as wearing the Linga on the head and the Virasaiva sect 
is described as one of the six Saiva sects in existence at the 
time of Sankaracharya, who is said to have come into contact 
with them in the course of his religious controversies. 
It may be interesting to note the following fact in this 
connection :— 

Just as in the case of Basava’s parents, the parents 
of the great Sankara, had no children for a long time. 1 tev 
were also Saivas and they prayed to Siva who blessee 
pair and Sankara was born. But the fact that Sankaras 
mother particularly selected Siva in his Jangama form, 01 
worship, shows that the Jangamas were certainly in existence 
and were known to Sankara’s parents, and also that the 
Jangamas were universally respected at the time by all 
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classes of Hindus, The following is the text taken from 
the Second Sarga of the “Sankara Vijaya” 


: i 

cr^f ^«TpfNrf^cn^nHi i 
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The Basava Parana is only a record of Basava’s life, and 
it is clear from the observations already made above, that 
the Virasaiva Religion is not based on the Basava Purana. 

It is nowhere to be found in any of these Basava Puranas, 
that Basava founded the Religion, and that the Religion of 
the Virasaivas is based on his life. Basava belongs to the di¬ 
vine batch of Pramathas, and is said to have come down to 
the earth as the Saviour of Mankind. He is always the 
inseparable companion of Siva ; and it may be noticed that 
in every one of the thousands of Siva Temples throughout 
India, Basava is invariably placed prominently in front 
of Siva. In fact, no Siva Temple is built without Basava, 
and there is no Hindu who does not attach some sacred¬ 
ness to Siva’s vehicle. A certain amount of sacredness has 
also gathered round the very name “Basava”, and even to 
this day it \s the commonest name made use of bv the 
Virasaivas in every part of the country. Siva is known to 
nave placed Basava nearest to his heart. 

While yet a boy, Basava showed much intelligence and 
soon acquired much knowledge in the Shastras. When he 
attained the age of eight years, his father wanted to in¬ 
vest him with the sacred thread. But the boy refused to 
be so invested on the ground that he was a Virasaiva and 
did not belong to the generation of Brahma (i.e, the Prakrut 
creation). Baladeva, the prime minister at the court of Bijjala 
in Kalyan, was struck with the singular wisdom and piety 
of this boy, who was his nephew (sister’s son) and gave his 
daughter Gangambika in marriage to him. 

Basava’s fame rapidly spread, and people admired his 
marvellous powers ; and he eventually became the Prime 
Minister at the Court of Kalyan. 

Basava was a historical personage and one of the noblest 
characters in Indian History. His views were very liberal, 
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and he was far in advance of the age, in which he lived. 
He had the courage of his conviction and boldly gave ex¬ 
pression to his religious opinion in spite of persecutions of 
the Brahmans and the Jains. He was a great Reformer, and 
western scholars class him with-Jesus, Mahommed and 
Buddha. He gave a popular basis to the Virasaiva Reli¬ 
gion. The very essence of Basava’s Reforms consists in 
the uplifting of the masses without any distinction of class or 
creed. While Sankara preached to the advanced few 
and Ramanuja converted to his faith the persons of even 
the lowest class and tried to transform them into Brahmans, 
Basava went a step higher and proclaimed to the world, 
that whatever profession a man might follow for his daily 
bread, it did not deter him from embracing a true 
religion and try to get salvation. 

What Rousseau was to France, Basava was to Southern 
India ; and what is remarkable is, that Basava, as early as 
the 12th Century A. D., preached that famous doc¬ 
trine of the equality of mankind, which seven centuries 
later upset the whole of Kurope and convulsed one hall of the 
modern world. But this great man has yet been only imper¬ 
fectly understood. His teachings have yet to be rescued 
from obscurity ; the good services which he has rendered 
to India and her religion and the noble and heroic struggle 
which he made in the sacred cause of uplifting the masses 
and the remarkable success which he achieved in his own 
life-time, have yet to be recorded, judged and appreciated 
by posterity: 

Gentlemen, I take this opportunity to thank the Commit¬ 
tee on behalf of the Virasaivas, for having allowed them 
to represent their Religion, at this unique Convention. 
This humble Thesis does not pretend to be an ex¬ 
haustive exposition of the Religion. The details have been 
omitted along with many other matters ultimately connec¬ 
ted with the said Religion. This is placed before you by 
way of introduction, and it is only intended to show the 
existence of the Religion, with a few observations on its 
origin, philosophy, nature, and development. There is a vast 
field for historical investigation, and my chief aim is to 
awaken some active interest in the matter and promote 
further investigation regarding this very ancient branch of 
the Saiva Religion. 
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THE SAIVA RELIGION 

AND 

THE SAIVA ADVAITA-SIDDHANTA 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By J. M. Nallaswami Pillay b. a., b. l. 

jpjROFESSOR Max Muller in his last great work on the 
Sb “Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy” has remarked as 
follows :— 

“The longer I have studied the various systems, the more 
have I become impressed with the view taken by Vijnana 
Bhikshu and others, that there is behind the variety of the 
Six Systems, a common fund of what may be called the Na¬ 
tional or Popular Philosophy, a large Manasa lake of philoso¬ 
phical thought and language, far away in the distant north, 
and in the distant past, from which each thinker was allowed 
to draw for his own purposes.” 

And it would certainly have surprised him if one had told 
him that one need not go either to the distant north or to 
the distant past to discover what this National or Popular 
philosophy was, from which each thinker drew his own ins- 
’ a ! lc * ? stu dy of the two popular Hindu Religions 
of Modern India, we mean Saivaism and Vaishnavism, will 
convince any one that all the thoughts and traditions of by 
gone ages are inherited, by the modern Hindus themselves, 
who represent lineally their old ancestors who were settled 
in Bharata Barsha, since the days of the Rig Veda ; and 
as such then religion of to-day is a living faith, suited to all 
sorts and conditions of men, whether peasant or Pandit, 
sinner or saved. 

Saivaism comprising in its fold, Saktaism and Gana 
Saivaism isb ased patyam and the worship of God Subra- 
on ihe Vedas and manya &c., counts among its followers the 
majority of the Hindus. It accordingly 
represents the old traditional and Parent religion of the 
days of the Vedas and the Upanishads, Agamas or Tantras 
and Itihasas and Puranas, and bases its authority on these 
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aitcieTit Revealed books and histories ; it claims God Siva to 
be the author of the Vedas and the Agamas. Says Sri 
Nilakanta Sivacharya in his Sutra Bhashya : 

“We see no difference between the Vedas and the Siva- 
gama. Even the Vedas may properly be called Sivagama, 
Siva being the author thereof. Accordingly the Sivagama is 
two-fold, one being intended for the three higher castes and 
the other being intended for the masses. The Vedas are 
intended for the people of the three higher castes and the 
remaining ones for the rest. That Siva alone is the author of 
the Vedas, is declared in the following passages of the Sruti 
and the Smriti : 


“He is the Lord of all Vidyas.” 

“(The Veda) is the breath of the Mighty Being. 

“Of these eighteen Vidyas of the various paths, the ori¬ 
ginal author is the wise Sulapani Himself.” 

It will therefore be important to trace Modern Saivaism 
to the traditions and thoughts ot the past. 

“The supreme polity of the Vedas is sacrifice. Various gods 
e g Indra, Vayu, Varuna, Agm, Hiranya- 
It» antiquity. Soma> the Sun, the Moon, Vishnu and 

Rudra are worshipped in the Vedas. Each is addressed as 
the most powerful deity and his aid is invoked foi all kinds of 
earthly blessings and freedom from evil. They are all sup¬ 
posed to represent the various powers of Nature and to idealize 
man’s aspiration after the Supreme Knowledge. Then we 
meet with the text “Ekarri Sat, Vipra Bahudha Vadanti” and 
who is this one ? Was any one god recognised, above all 
others, as the Chief, as the Lord of Sacrifices? and we 
have the following texts from the Rig Veda. 

“Tasmat Rudra Pasunamadhipateh and 

Rig Veda. “Ghathapathim Medahpathim Jalasha 

bhesajam, Tat Samyoh Sumnami mahe. (Rig ^ eda ; 

‘We seek from Rudra, the Lord of Songs, the Lord of 
SACRIFICES, who possesses healing remedies, 1 auspi¬ 
cious favour. (Rig Veda I. 43* 4 ) 

As the Lord of all sacrifices He is the fulfiller of sacri¬ 
fices, “Yajna Sadham” (I. 1 14-4) and ‘Rudratn Yajnanain 
sadhad ishtim apasam (III. 2-5). As the God of Gods, 
He is said to “derive His renown from Himself. Kudia\a 
Svavasasc ?' ix His glory is said to be inherent in Himself, inde- 
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pendent or self-dependent God, ‘Svadhavane, Rig, VII. 46-I. 
He is also called Svapivata , which is variously explained, 
as meaning ‘readily understanding, 5 ‘accessible, 5 ‘gracious, 
‘He by whom life is conquered, 5 ‘He whose command 
cannot be transgressed/ ‘Thou by whom prayers (words) are 
readily received. 5 He is called the ‘Father of the worlds, 5 
Bhitvanasya pitar am , (VI. 49-10', and the Rik story of His 
becoming the Father of the fatherless Maruts can be 


found in many a Puranic story, and 
mon folklore. 


local legend, and com- 


He is ‘anter ichdianti —beyond all thought (VIII. 6I-3). 
His form as described in the Rig Veda is almost the same as 
that of later days. He is called the ‘Kapardin 5 , with 
‘spirally braided hair. 5 He is of‘Hiranya 5 ‘golden formed 5 and 
‘brilliant like the Sun, 5 and ‘shining like gold 5 “Yahsukra 
iva Suryo hiranyam iva ro 5 chati” (I.43-5.) And in the Rig 
Veda, (X. 136-1 to 7), He is the ‘long haired Being who sustains 
the fire, the water and the two worlds ; who is to the view, the 
entire sky ; and who is called this ‘Light ’ He is Wind-clad 
(naked) and drinks Vis/ia . poison) and a Muni is identified 
with Rudra in this aspect. 

Rudra is derived,according to Sayana,from the roots, Rut— 
dravayita meaning ‘he who drives away sorrow. 5 And con¬ 
sistent with this derivation, Rudra is called in the Rig Veda 
itself, the ‘Bountiful 5 and the ‘Healer, 5 possessed of various 
remedies the later Vaidyanath), ‘benign 5 and ‘gracious. 5 
And the term Siva clearly appears in the following text of 
the Rig Veda (X. 92-9) “Stoman va adya Rudraya sikvase 
kshyad-viraya. namasa didishtana yebhih Sivah svavan 
evayavabhir divah sishakti svayasah nikamabhi. 55 

(With reverence present your Hymn to-day to the mighty 
Rudra, the ruler of heroes, and to (the Maruts) those rapid 
and ardent deities with whom the gracious (Sivah) and the 
opulent (Rudra) who derives His renown from Himself, pro¬ 
tects us from the sky.) 

If the Gods, Itidra etc., personified, are the different 
powers of Nature, in the supreme Personality of Rudra, will 
be found combined all these different powers. He is a 
thunderer and storm God, the father of the Maruts. He is 
Agni. He is Vayu. He is Varuna. He is Soma. He is the 
• )Un and the Moon. We have the high authority of Sayana 
that Soma means Sa-Uma (with Urn*!). He deduces the 
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"st0ry of Tripura Dahana and Vishabana from two texts in 
the Rig Veda. VVe have in the Rig Veda also the germ of 
the later Hindu Cosmology in the famous Nasadasaya 
Suktam; and this is also the central text of Siva-Sakti 
worship. 

In the Rig Veda also we find the famous text, which is 
repeated in the Atharva Veda and subsequently in the 
Svetasvetara Upanishad and also in the Katha and Mundaka 
Upanishads, and which forms the chief stronghold of Indian 
Theism against Idealism. “Two birds, inseparable friends, 
cling to the same tree. One of them eats the sweet and bitter 
fruits, the other ‘Anya’ looks on without eating.” 

The words ‘Brahman’ and ‘Atman’ do not occur in the 
Rig Veda. 

In the Yajur, the position of Rudra becomes more est- 
. ablished as Pasupati, as the Lord of Sacri- 

\ajur Veda. fi ces and as t | ie One without a second. 


“Pasoonam sarma asi , sarma yajamanasya sarma me yacha 
Eka Eva Rudro Na Dwithyaya. Thasthe Akhus the Rudra 
Pasnuk Tharn Jushasva. Esha the Rudra Bhagaha Saha 
Swasra Ambikaya tham Jushasva Bheshajam Gava Asvaya 
Purushaya Bheshajam .” This text is repeated in the Svetas¬ 
vetara Upanishad and is the original of the famous text in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad ‘Ekamevadvitiyam Brahma’, The 
form ‘Nadvitiyam’ is more ancient than ‘Advitiyam’ or ‘Advai- 
tam’. And we know this is the central text of the Advaita 
philosophy. In this Veda, His Supreme Majesty is fully 
developed, and He is expressly called Siva by name ‘Siva 
nama’si (Yaj. S. 3-63) and the famous mantra, the Panchak - 
skara, is said to be placed in the very heart of the three Vedas. 

And the famous Satarudriyam which is praised in the 
Mahabharata, forms also the central portion of this important 
Veda. And this is a description of God as the all, the all in 
all, and transcending all, ‘Visvadeva, ‘Viswaswarupa, Visva- 
dika’; and anybody can see that the famous passage in 
the Gita in Chapters 10 and 11 merely parodies this other 
passage and these two Chapters are lespectively called 
Vibhuti Vistara Yoga and Visvarupa Sandarshatta Yoga 
which is exactly the character of the Satarudriya. The Yogi 
who has reached the highest state “Sees all in God and God 
in all.” I11 the Satarudriya and in the whole of the Vedas, 
Rudra is called Siva, Sankara, Sambhu, Isana, Isa, Bhagavan, 
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.Blmva, Sairva,” Ugra, Soma, ' Pasupati, NilagHva, .Girisa, 
Mahadeva and MahesWara. 

J'/l’/.hL.lf.. 

.. The story of Tripurasamhara* is much more fully set 
forth in the Yajur Veda (6th Kanda, 2nd Prasna, 3rd. 
Anvaka and 12th Mantra). 

“There were the three cities of iron, silver, and gold 
(belonging) to the A suras. The gods not being able to win 
them (by fight) wished to win them by seige. (Then) the gods 
made an arrow composed of Agni (as the bottom hilt’, Soma 
as (the middle) iron and Vishnu as the top and declared 
(consulted) who will discharge it, and ail agreed that Rudra 
would do so. He (Rudra) said I am the Lord of Pasus 
(both two-footed and four-footed) ; So Rudra, the Lord of 
Pasus discharged it, broke up these 3 cities, and blew them 
up all from these worlds.” The importance of this story lies 
in the fact that in the chief festival of the Hindus in each 
temple, called the Brahmotsava, the important event is the 
car-festival in which the Charioteer is the four-headed 
Brahma recalling and representing this old story referred 
to in the Rig Veda and the Yajur Veda. 

The Yajur Veda is the central Veda and is the most im- 
-portant one and as such more than ninety percent of the 
Brahmins of to-day follow'd. The occurrence of the words 
1 ati, Pasu and Psam should be noted as their significance 
will be referred to later on. 




As we noted above the polity of the Vedas was the perfor- 
The-Upanishads. mance of sacrifices. This* was Continued in 
^the Upanishad period and the Brahmans 
elaborated the Rituals. But at the same time, the worship 
°^ he ™ ny k°ds was being given up in favour of the wor¬ 
ship of the one God, and the efficacy of sacrifices in general 
was being doubted and a more spiritual form of worship was 
being substituted in its place and the first departure isooted 
-in the story given in the Kena Upanishad, 

Brahaman obtained the victory for the Devas. The 

Kena Upanishad. P ev ; as became delighted by the victory of 
. . . Jirahman and they thought, that this victory 

is ours only. Brahman understood this and appeared before 


* 1 he vvor d *Pura’ in the Upanishads technically means ‘the body.’ 

i me inS l he triple bond of the’soul, and Tripurasamhara means 

the destruction of our human bondage by the Grace of God. 
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tKem. But they did not know that and said : ‘‘What yaksha 
is this? They said to Agni (fire) : ‘0 Jatavedas, find,out what, 
sprite this is.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, and ran towards it, and Brahman 
said, to him : ‘Who are you ?’ He replied : Tam Agni, I-am ' 
Jatavedas.’ Then Brahman said : ‘What power is . there in 
you?’ Agni replied: ‘I can burn all, whatever there is on 
earth.’ Brahman put a straw before him, saying : ‘Burn 
this.’ He tried with all his might, but could not burn it. 
Then he returned to the Devas and said : ‘I could not 
find out what sprite that is.’ Then they said to Vayir 
(air) ; ‘O Vayu, find out what sprite this is.’ Yes, ’he said, 
and ran towards it, and Brahman said to him: ‘Who are 
you ?’ He replied ; ‘I am Vayu, l am Matarishvan.’ Brahman 
said : ‘What power is there in you?’ Vayu replied : ‘1. 
call blow up all, whatever there is on earth.’ Brahman 
put a straw before him. saying : ‘Blow it up.’ He tried with 
all .his might, but he could not take it up, Then he returned 
thence and told the Devas, ‘I could not find out \Vhat sprite 
this is,’ Then they said to Ihdra : ‘O Maghavan, find out 
what sprite this is.* He went towards it, but it disappeared. 
Then in the same Akasa (ether) he saw a woman, highly 
adorned : it was Uma, the daughter of Himavat.’ He said 
to her: ‘Who is that sprite?’ She replied: ‘It is through 
the victory of Brahman that you have thus become great.’ 
After that they knew that it was Brahman to whom the 
glory was due. 

This is a step in advance of the position in the Rig Veda 
where the Ekam Sat or Rudra Pasupati, is indentified in a 
manner with all the Gods. Here, He is not Indra or Varuna, 
or Vayu or Agni. He cannot be comprehended by the Gods, 
though He is before them and it was left to l via Haivuivainn 
to point to the supreme Brahman, as her consort, 1 his 
story is frequently repeated in the Puranas and the person of 
Rudra-siva is introduced as l ma’s Lord. 

This is called the Brahami Upanishad and it' introduces 
the grand thought “He by whom Brahman is not thought oi, 
by him. It is known and he by whom it is thought oi, know s 
It not”. 

This departure from the old polity of the Vedas to the 
worship of the One supreme Brahman, l ma’s Lord, will be 
foiVhd illustrated further in the Puranas by the stories of the 
Dakshak s sacrifice 'and the Tarukavana Rishis. Daksha, son 
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of Brahma (Sabda Brahma of the Vedas' simply means sacri¬ 
fice and Dakshayani meant the spirit of sacrifice, and so long 
as this spirit of sacrifice was devoted to the one supreme 
Brahan Siva, it was beneficial, But once this sacrifice was 
divorced from the worship of the one supreme Brahman, re¬ 
presented in the person of Siva, the consort of Dakshayani, 
as Daksha tried to do, then this sacrifice was of no avail 
When the spirit of sacrifice was divorced from this wor¬ 
ship, as at the Daksha Yajna, then Dakshayani died and 
was reborn as Uma or Haimavati, the embodiment 
of Brahma Gnana and was reunited to Siva. This 
reunion or Debirth of old gnana is what is celebrated in everv 
temple in the important festival of Tirukalyana and is figured 
in the oldest sculptures in the Elephanta and Ellora cave- 
tcmplts. In the Iarukavana story, the Vedic sacrifice was 
also divorced from the worship of the one Supreme Brahman. 
The Vedas represented the Sabda Brahman (sound) and the 
Rishis thought that no God was required and that the wor¬ 
ship of the Sabda Brahman alone was sufficient for securing 
salvation. fa 


Tht Svctasvetara Uptmiskad, the greatest authority of 
the Saiva School, repeats the text of the Yajur Veda. “Eka 
Eva Rudra Nadwitiyaya Tasteh” and the philosophy, of 

•ri-tj S <Jdhanta fully expounded in this Upanishad. 
this Advaita is neither the Sankhya nor the Yoga, neither 
JJwaita nor Adwaita as ordinarily understood. Hence 
Unenta Scholars like Monier Williams, Professor Macdon- 
*f?u arbe regard this Upanishad as the oldest represen- 
K£k* wu Cnt eclectic schoQl of Hindu philosophy. 

With this book they couple the Bhagavat Gita* 

. Th 5 hi g h est conception of the One God, ‘Eko Deva,’ is 
given here which, as Max Muller says, corresponds to the 
conception of God in the Christian theology. “He Is the 
one all pervading God in all beings, the Antar Atma 
of all things, watching over all action, dwelling in all beings 
the witness, the perceiver, the only one, Nirguna”. “He is the* 
eternal and infinite, unborn being indivisible, inactive, tran- 
qu.l, without taint, without fault, the highest Bridge to 
immortality. s 

tfaeVedlmf e i le f' IC ®°veroent combining the Sankhya, the Yoga and 

Vf is the Svetasve,ara 

(Macdonnell s History of Sanskrit Literature p. 404.) ' 
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“He is the Causeless, the First Cause, the all-Knower, the 
all-Pervader, the Creator, the Sustainer and the Liberator of 
the world, the end and aim of all religion, and of all philosphy. 
He is the Ishwara of Ishwaras, Maheshwara, the supreme 
God of gods, the King of kings, the Supreme of the supreme, 
the Isa of the Universe/’ “The Sun does not shine 
there, nor the moon nor the stars, nor these lightnings, and 
much less the fire ; everything shines after him ; by His light 
all this is lightened.” 

The meaning of the Rig Veda Suktam as quoted above is 
brought out in the following verse. “When there was no 
darkness, nor day nor night, nor Sat nor Asat, then Siva alone 
existed (Siva Eva Kevalam). That is the absolute condition 
of the Lord in which He is to be adored. From that too had 
come forth the wisdom of old (Gnana Sakti).” After repeat¬ 
ing the text about the two birds, this is how it proceeds. “On 
the same tree, man Anisa) sits grieving, bewildered, with his 
own impotence. But when he sees the other, Isa, contented 
and knows of his glory, then his grief passes away.” That this 
is the highest teaching of the Rig Veda is pointed out in the 
next verse. “He who does not know that indestructible 
Being (Akashara) of the Rig Veda and that eternal Ether 
(Parama Vyomam) wherein all the Gods reside, of what use is 
the Rig Veda to him ? Those only who know this, rest content¬ 
ed.” The other aspect of God (Anyata) referred to in the Rig 
Veda Mantra, is also brought out fully in the following verse. 
“Aye, that one unborn (Aja-soul) sleeps in the arms of one 
unborn (Nature, Prakriti) enjoying (her) who brings forth 
multitudinous progeny like herself. But when her charms have 
lost their fascination, he (the soul) quits her (prakriti’s) side. 

“In that highest imperishable and infinite Brahman, 
the Vidya, (Vignana-Atma) and the Avidya are hidden, 
the one, Avidya, perishes; the other, Vidya, is im¬ 
mortal : but he who controls both Vidya and Avidya, is 
another (Anyatha.)” And in the subsequent verses, this 
another is clearly pointed out to be the “only one God, 
without a second, the ruler of all, the generator ot all and the 
supporter (sustainer) of all.” This forms the subject of dis¬ 
cussion in the hands of Badarayana in sutra (I, II, 21.) And 
the famous passage in the Brihadaranyaka is referred to. “He 
who dwells in Atraa (Vignan) and is also different from 
Atvia, whom the Atma does not know, whose body Alma 
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and who pulls (rules ) Atma within, He is thy Atma, the 
ruler within, and the immortal” (III 7, 22) 


T ’ . 


The supreme Mantra of the Vedas or the Sabda Brahma is 
the Pranava or the Omkara. It is ordinarily known that ‘Om’ 
is a compound of the three letters A, U, and M and that they 
represent the deities Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra. What is 
not known is, that there is a fourth part of this Omkara 
called its Ardha Matra sound ; this is called the Chaturtham 
or the iuryam and represents the supreme Brahman or Siva. 
Ibis is brought out in several of the Upanishads and in the 
following verse it is coupled with Sivam and Sambhu 
“Shivam Santam Advaitam Chaturtham Manyante” (Rama- 
tapini). 

The more popular Hymn in the Mahimna Stotra, ad¬ 
dressed to Siva, also brings out this idea. 


the mystical and immutable one which being composed 
of the three letters ‘A’ ‘U’ ‘M’, signify successively the three 
Vedas, the three states of Life (Jagrata, Svapha and Sushupti), 
the three worlds, the earth, the heaven and the hell , the three 
Gods (Brahma Vishnu and Rudra), and which by its Ardha 
Matra is indicative of Thy fourth stage Parameshwara.” 

The supreme Upasanas of the Upanishad is the Dahara 
Upa.sana in the Hrid pundarika (Lotus of the heart) in the 
Akas Vyoma. The Yogi has to think of the Supreme 
Jirahman in the cave of the heart, in the midst of the Chida- 
kasa The TaUriya Upanishad speaks of this Brahman as 
the Krishna Pingala. 

This Krishna pmgala is identified as Umasahaya or Parvati 
Paramesvara in several of the Upanishads. 

thelySRLinga)! 1680 "^ aSthC Jy0t ‘ r (U?C su P reme 


When the polity of sacrifice is given up, in favour of 
the worship of this Jyotir Linga and the Symbolism of 
the sacrificial ground is invested with a more spiritual 
meaning, then we would seem to have arrived at the period 
the Agamas and our modern temple worship would seem to 
have been started. The Agamas brought into use, the very 
same mantras, as pointed out by Swami Vivekananda in his 
famous address before the Chicago Parliament of Religions, 
is v ere used in the old sacrificial worship, in the new system 
of worship and the offer of the self as a sacrificial offering was 
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made in j^lace of the animal sacrifice. The Pasu was the 
animal propensity in man, and when it was offered as 
sacrifice in Gnana Agni, it became the Nandi of Siva. 


“The Tantras as we have, said represent the Vedic rituals 
in a modified form, and before any one jumps to the most 
absurd conclusions about them, I will advise him to read the 
Tantras in connection with the Brahman as, especially the 
Adhwarya portion. And most of the mantras used in the 
Tantras will be found to have been taken verbatim from these 
Brahmanas. .As to their influence, apart from the Srouta and 
the Smarta rituals, all other forms of ritual observed from the 
Himalayas‘to the Comorin have been taken from the Tantras 
and they are observed by the Saktas, by the Saivas and by the 
Vafshnavas alike. 


The Puranas are the earliest interpretations of the the 
Vedas and the Upanishads. The whole of the passages from 
the Upanishads are quoted and explained. 

The Puranas. The p r j nc ipj es are illustrated by stories and 

parables, and the Vedic stories themselves are more and more 
elaborated. All these explain the difference between the old 
and new systems of worship and thought and bring out fully 
the distinction between the Supreme Brahman, Siva and man 
and indiate the paths to salvation. These stories are about 
the Daksha sacrifice, the birth and marriage of Uma, the 
‘ Tarukavana sacrifice, the churning of the milky ocean and the 
Tripura samhara, and the Durga Puja etc. The Linga Purana 
specially deals with the birth of the Jyotir Linga. The largest 
, number of Puranas are Saivite and the oldest of them is the 
Vayu or Siva Purana, as pointed out by Wilson. The Uttara 
portions of some of the Puranas are clearly of later origin and 
show the rise of new sects and faiths. 


The Chhandogya Upanishad derives the old Gnana from 
Skanda and Sanat Kumara, and the Skanda Purana accor¬ 
dingly deals with the same subject. 

The only kind of universal worship in the days of the 
Mahabharata is that of Siva and Siva Linga 
Itihasa. and we refer to the stories of Krishna’s and 

Arjuna’s Tapas and the discussion between Asvathama and 
Vyasa. Most of the temples mentioned in the Aranya Parva 
are temples dedicated to Siva. Oriental 
The Mahabharata. sc | 10 i ars point out that the superior castes in 

the days of of the Mahabharata were following the worship of 
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brva and we quote the following passage from Anusasana 
Parva, which explains at the same time Rudra’s different 
aspects, the beneficent and apparently terrible forms, as the 
Creator, the Protector and the Destroyer. 

Lord Krishna says, “Oh ! Yudhishthira, understand from 
me, the greatness of the glorious, multiform , many named 
Rudra. These are ‘Mahadeva,’ ‘Agni,’ ‘Sthanu,’ ‘Maheswara,’ 
the One-eyed, ‘Triyambaka,’ and ‘Siva.’ Brahmans versed in 
the Vedas know two bodies of this God, one awful, the other 
auspicious ; and these two bodies have again many forms. The 
dire and awful body is fire, lightning, the sun ; the auspicious 
and beautiful body is virtue, the water and the moon. One 
half of His essence is fire and. the other half is called the 
moon. The one which is His auspicious body practises 
chastity, while the other which is the most dreadful" body, des¬ 
troys the world. From His being the Lord and Great, He is 
called Mahesvara. Since He consumes everything, since He 
is fiery, fierce, glorious, an eater of flesh, blood and marrow 
He is called Rudra. As He is the greatest of the gods, as His 
domain is wide and as He preserves the vast Universe, He 
is called Mahadeva. From his smoky colour, he is called 
Dhurjati. Since he constantly does good to all men seek 
their welfare (Siva), He is therefore called Siva.”* 


• It can be shown that the picture of God as the fierce and the 
terrible is not altogether unknown to Christian Theology. 

The following paras, we cull from a book called “The Woodlands in 
h.iuope intended for Christian readers ; and we could not produce 
beuet arguments for the truth of our conception of the Supreme Siva, 
the Destroyer, the Creator and the Preserver of all (videp. 6, Sivagnana- 
botham, English Edition). 

“And how about the dead leaves which season after season, strew 
the ground beneath the trees ? Is their work done because, when their 
bright summer life is over, they lie softly down, to rest under the wintry 
boughs . Is it only death, and nothing beyond? Nay : if it is death, it is 
death giving place to life. Let us call it rather change, progress, trans¬ 
formation It must be progress, when the last year’s leaves make the soil 
for the next year’s flowers, and in so doing serve a set purpose and ful¬ 
fil a definite mission. It must be transformation , when one thin* passes 
into another , and instead of being annihilated, begins life afain in a 
new shape and form” 

'Tt is interesting to remember that the same snow which weighs 
down and^ breaks those fir branches is the nursing mother of the 
flowers Softly it comes down upon the tiny seeds and the tender buds 
and covers them up lovingly, so that from all the stern rigour of the 
world without, they are safely sheltered. Thus they are getting 
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Badarayana also touches upon this subject in (I, in., 40) 
and we quote below the Purvapaksha and the Siddhanta 
views on this question from the commentary of Srikanta. 


In the Katha Vallis,in the section treating of the thumb¬ 
sized Purusha, it is said as follows : 

“Whatever there is in the whole world, which has ema¬ 
nated (from the Brahman), trembles in the breath ; (it is) a 
great terror, the thunderbolt uplifted ; those who know this 
become immortal.” (Cit. 6, 2). 

Here a doubt arises as to whether the cause of trembling 
is the Paramesvara or some other being. 

(Purvapaksha) Here the Sruti speaks of the trembling 
of the whole universe through fear of the entity denoted 
by the word “breath.” It is not right to say that the Para¬ 
mesvara, who is so good-natured as to afford refuge to the 
whole universe and who is supremely gracious, is the cause 
of the trembling of the whole universe. Therefore, as the 
word ‘thunderbolt’ occurs here, it is the thunderbolt that is 
the cause of trembling. Or, it is the vital air ^ which is the 
cause of the trembling, because the word ‘breath’ occurs here. 
Since the vital air causes the motion of the body, this whole 
world which is the body as it were, vibraes on account of the 
vital air. Then we can explain the passage “whatever there is, 
in the whole world, which has emanated (from the Brahman) 
trembles in the breath.” Then we can also explain the state¬ 
ment that “it is a great terror, the thunderbolt uplifted,” 
inasmuch as lightning, cloud and rain, the thunderbolt which 
is the source of great terror is produced by the action of the 


forward, as it were, and life is already swelling within them ; so that 
when the sun shines and the snow melts they are ready to burst forth 
with a rapidity which seems almost miraculous.” 

**// is not the only force gifted with both the preserving and the des¬ 
troying power, according to the aspect in which wc view it. The fire 
refines and purifies, but it also destroys ; and the same water which rushes 
down in the cataract with such overwhelming power, falls in the gentlest 
of drops upon the thirsty flower cup and fills the hollow of the leal with 
just the quantity of dew which it needs for its refreshment and sus¬ 
tenance. And in those higher things of which nature is but the type 
and shadow, the same grand truth holds good ; and from our Bibles we 
learn that the consuming jire and the love that passeth knowledge arc 
but different sides of the same God—just and yet merciful : That will 
by no means clear the guilty, yet shows mercy unto thousands T 
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air itself. It is also possible to attain to immortality by a 
knowledge of the air as the following Sruti passage says : 

“Air is.everything itself and the air is all things together ; 
he who knows this conquers death. (Bri. Up. 5-3-2). 

(Siddhanta) :—As against the foregoing, we say that 
Paramesvara Himself is the cause of the trembling. It is 
possible that, as the Ruler, Paramesvara is the cause of the 
trembling of the whole universe and through the fear of God 
all of us abstain from doing wrongful acts and engage in 
doing the prescribed duties ; and it is through the fear of God 
that Vayu and others perform their respective duties, as may 
be learned from such passages as the following :— 

“By fear of Him, the Vayu (the wind) blows.” (Tait. Up. 
2, 8). 

“Though gracious in appearance, Paramesvara becomes 
awful as the Ruler of all. Hence the Sruti.” 

“Hence the king’s face has to be awful (Tait. Bra, 3-8-23).” 

“Wherefore Ishvara Himself as the Master, is the cause of 
the trembling of the whole universe.” 




The Bhagavat Gita epitomises the philosophy of the 
The Gita Svetaswetara Upanishad. Oriental scholars 

link both of them together, as expounding 
an eclectic school of Hindu philosophy. In it the words 
Ishvara, Isa, Maheshwara, Parameshwara, are used and in the 
Lttara Gita, the word Siva is used, not to denote the lower 
Brahman but the Supreme One. 

In the Ramayana, Rudra’s position as the Lord of sacri- 

The Ramayana. ^. ces * s a ffi rm ed, in spite of some dissen¬ 
tients, showing the rise of new faiths. The 
worship of Siva and of the Siva Linga was universal as shown 
by the establishment of the temple at Rameswaram. 


The Sutras. 


All the Sutrakaras recognise Iswara as the 
Supreme God and as the Purusha. 


Sri Nilakanta’s Bhashyam* on the Brahma Sutras is the 
earliest commentary now extant and as such is entitled to the 
greatest weight and it will be found that its author is the most 
accurate and reliable interpreter of the Vedanta Sutras, and 
is tlie accepted authority of the Southern Saiva School. 

* English translation published in Vols. 1 to VII Siddhanta Deepika. 
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It is now proved by Dr. Thibaut and admitted by Max 
Mullar that the interpretations by Sankara are not always 
correct. Says Doctor Thibaut : 

“If now, I am to sum up the results of the preceding en¬ 
quiry, as to the teaching of the Sutras, I must give it as my 
opinion that they do not set forth the distinction of a higher 
and lower knowledge of Brahman ; that they do not ack¬ 
nowledge the distinction of Brahman and Iswara in Sankara’s 
sense ; that they do not uphold the doctrine of the unreality 
of the world ; and that they do not, with Sankara proclaim 
the absolute identity of the Individual and the Highest Self.” 

“The Upanishads no doubt teach emphatically that the 
material world does not owe its existence to any principle 
independent of the Lord, like the Pradhana of the 
Sankhyas ; the world is nothing but a manifestation of the 
Lord’s wonderful power and hence is unsubstantial (Asat), if 
we take the term substance (Sat) in its strict sense. And again 
everything material (Achit) is immeasurably inferior in 
nature to the highest spiritual principle from which it has 
emanated and which it now hides from the individual soul. 
But neither unsubstantiality nor inferiority of the kind 
mentioned, constitutes unreality in the sense in which the 
Maya of Sankara is unreal. According to the latter, the 
whole world is nothing but an erroneous appearance as un¬ 
real as the snake for which 3. piece of rope is mistaken by 
the belated traveller, and disappearing just as the imagined 
snake does as the light of true knowledge has risen. But 
this is certainly not the impression left on the mind by a 
comprehensive review of the Upanishads which dwells on 
their general scope, and doe 3 not confine itself to the undue 
urging of what may be implied in some detached passages &c.” 

Says Professor Max Mullar in his Life of Ramakrishna 
Parama Hamsa : “It is difficult to say which of the two 
schools was the more ancient and I am bound to acknowledge 
after Professor Thibaut’s luminous exposition that the Vishist- 
advaita interpretation is more In keeping with the Sutras of 
Badarayana.” 

During the Buddhist and the Jaina Periods it was Saivaism 
that was able to rise above the onslaught of these two creeds 
and vanquish them. The great Acharyas were born in this 
period. By the close of the 9th century both Buddhism and 
Jainism had become inert and dead. 

The next few centuries saw the rise of the great teachers 
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i Sankara, Sri Ramanuja, and Sri Madhva charya. Follow¬ 
ing them close, came the great Suntana Acharyas St. Mei- 
kandan 1 2 * , St. Arul Nandi 9 , St. Marai Gnana Sambhanthar 
and St. Umapati Sivacharya 8 , and modern Saivaism 
may be said to commence from the time in which they 
flourished. 


We will now begin the study of Modern Saivism. Its 
form of ritualism and philosophy is determined, in the South, 
by the Agamas or the Tantras, 28 in number, from Kamika 
to Vathula, called the Dakshina or Right-handed.; and the 
different temples in Southern India follow the rules pres¬ 
cribed in one of these Agamas or other, though there are 
still some temples like the one at Chidambaram, where pure 
Vedic Rituals are followed. This Agama Philosophy has also 
been greatly developed and systematised in Tamil by a line of 
teachers beginning with St. Tiru Mular, 4 5 St. Meikandan, 
St. Arul Kandhi Siva Chariar, St. Marai Gnana Sambanthar 
and St. Umapati Sivacharya. Both in the rituals and in the 
philosophy, the same mantras and forms and words are used 
which are derived from the old Vedic Times. For instance, the 
temple represents the old Yagna Sala symbolising the human 
body. The Siva Linga, 6 * (it was Swami Vivekananda who 
pointed out that this was no Phallic 6 Symbol and this view 

1 . The author of Swagnana Bodha ( ) 

2 . Do. of Swagnana Siddhi ( ) 

3 - Do. of Light of grace and Sivaprakasam ( f«W ) I 

4- Another Tirumantra. 

5 . The full subject is discussed with all the authorities in Siddhanta 
Deepika Vols. VII and VIII. 

6 . “Ihe Swami said that the worship of the Siva-Lingam originated 
in the famous lingam of the Atharva Veda Samhita sung in praise 
of the \ upastambha, the sacrificial post. In that hymn a description is 
found or the Starnbha which is without beginning or end, and it is 
shown that the said Starnbha is put in the place of the eternal Brahman. 
As, afterwards, the sacrificial fire, its smoke, ashes and flames, the Soma 
plant and the ox that used to carry on its back, the wood for the V r edic 
sacrifice gave place to Siva’s body, his yellow matted-hair, his blue 
throat, and the bull, the Yupa-stambha gave place to the Siva Lingam 
and was raised to the high Devahood of Sri Sankara. In the Atharva 
Veda Samhita, the sacrificial cows are also praised with the attributes of 
the Brahman. In the Linga Purana, the same hymn is expanded in the 

shape of stories meant to establish the glory of the great Starnbha and 

the superiority of Mahadeva.’ Later on he says “the explanation of the 

Siva Linga, as a Phallic emblem began in India in her most thoughtless 
ana degraded times.” 
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s reiterated by Dr. Ananda Kumarasvvami in his paper 
read before the Historical Congress of Oriental Religions 
in which he showed that it was the least anthropomorphic 
of symbols, which takes the place of Rudra Pasupati and its 
form is that of the Pranava 1 and there is the Balipeetha 
at the entrance to the temple, with the Yupastambha and the 
Pasu or animal offered in sacrifice, in the form of the Bull. 
Every Brahmotsava still commences with a sacrifice, (the 
blood-sacrifice is altogether given up in the South Indian 
Temples) and the Pasu, in effigy in cloth, is tied up to the 
Yupastambha and after the Utsava, is taken down. The posi¬ 
tion of the Bull or Pasu will be found to be on the other side 
(God side) of the Balipeeta and the Stambha, and it is not 
called Pasu but Nandi (Blissful) god. Because, according to 
the doctrines of Saivaism, the Jiva or soul, once it has become 
freed is no more called Jiva but Siva or Brahman. What had 
to be offered in sacrifice, was not an animal but the Jiva ; the 
soul had to offer his Jivatvam, his animal part, his indivi¬ 
duality or Ahankara or Avidya or Ignorance ; and the 
Naivedhyam in all temples is now interpreted as this 
Pasutvam (animal part). As soon as he enters the temple, the 
pilgrim is asked to prostrate himself in front of the Yupas¬ 
tambha. This is his offer of his self as sacrifice ; and self- 
sacrifice is thus the centre of Hindu and Saivite Philosophy, 
on which salvation depends. This is the Arpana or Sivar- 
pana referred to in Verse 57, Chap. 18 of the Gita. 

The philosophy also retains the old language for its 
technical terms. Whereas the newer systems have such 
technical terms as Chit, Achit, Ishwara, Jagat, Jiva together 
with Para, the Saiva-Siddhanta technical terms to denote 
that these Padarthas or categories are Pati (God). Pasu (soul) 
and Pasa (bondage). Pasa is the rope with which the Pa su 
is tied to the sacrificial stake and this is the word mostly 
used in the Upanishads to describe also Man’s bondage 
“Pasa dahatih Panditah” 

The Pati, is accordingly described in the text-books as 
follows :— 

This Pati is Param, neither Rupa, nor Arupa, Nirguma, 
without mark, Nirmala, Eka, Eternal, Chit of Chit, Achala, 


1 “The whole Lingra is the Omkara filled by Nada and Bindu. 
The Base is Akara. The Kama is Makara, and the round form 
t T kam.” Tirumantra. 
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Infinite, Ananda, and Unapproachable, the Goal, the small¬ 
est of the small, and Greatest of the great, Tat, and Siva 
(Sivaprakasa. L). 

We have only to notice that the God postulated by Saiva 
. y Siddhanta is not Saguna, but Nirguna, * 
and 1 Personal? 1111 which as we have pointed out above means 
only above the three gunas, Satva, Rajas 
and Tamas, i. e. above Prakriti i. e. non-material or Chit, we 
have condemned ever so often the translation of the words 
Nirguna and Saguna into Impersonal and Personal. which 
Nirguna not to be throw difficulties in the way of the Christian 
translated imper- reader, to make an idea of the Highest 

sonal. Conception of the Supreme. Personal is 

explained to mean ‘Pure Being’, the absolute, by Emerson 
and Lotze and other Christian writers and would correspond 
to our ‘Sat.’ It is evident therefore, that God can be both 
Nirguna and Personal. 

God has neither any form nor is formless as air, all these 
ideas being derived from matter, but He can assume any form 
suitable for the conception of his Bhakta and these forms are 
not material forms, but as the text says, “His Form is pro¬ 
duced out of Divine Grace or Love.’ God is therefore not to 
be called Saguna, simply because He is spoken of as Uma- 
sahaya, Nilakantha, Sambhu, Umapatayeh, Ambika-Patayeh 
and as the Lord of Kailas, Siva, Hara, and Rudra. 

God is neither he, nor she nor it, but He can be thought 
of in all these forms, as male, female and neuter ; and all 
specific names of Siva are declinable in all the three genders, 
without change of meaning thus ; Siva, Sivah and Sivam ; t 
Sambhu, Sambuvi and Sambhavam ; Isa, Isah and Isanam &c. 

, The Pati or Siva of the Saiva Religion is 
fheVrinUy. ° not one °f the Trimurties, Brahma, Vishnu 

and Rudra and scores of texts could be 
quoted from the popular Tamil Hymns conveying the 
same idea as in the hymn of the Mahimna Stotra quoted 
above, God is ‘Sivam, Advaitam, Santam and Chaturtham.’ 


* These three gunas stand for the three states Jagrat, Swapna and 
Sushupti, and Nirguna therefore means Turiya or Chaturtha “Jagrata is 
Satva. Rajas is Swapna. Tamas is Sushupti. Nirguna is therefore 
Turiya.” Tirumantra. 

t This noun form occurs rarely in Sanskrit, but in Tamil, it is very 
commonly used as synonvmous w ; th the masculine form ‘Siva’. 
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God cannot be 
born as man. 


s Siva is Nirguna and Turiya or the Supreme absolute 
Brahman, it follows that God cannot be 
born as a man or woman and that Siva had 
no avatars or births is generally known. 
This is the greatest distinction between the ancient Hindu 
Philosophy and that of the Saiva School, making the latter 
a purely transcendental Religion, free from all anthropomor¬ 
phic conceptions. It was the late Mr. T. Subba Rao who in his 
“Notes on the Bhagavat Gita” entered a vigorous protest 
against the conception of the Supreme Brahman having hu¬ 
man Avatars, and we regret that in all the mass of current 
writings, no other writer has thought fit to bring this view to 
prominence. But this absolute nature of Siva, does not pre¬ 
vent Him from being personal at the same time and appear¬ 
ing as Guru and Saviour, in the form of man, out of 
great Love, and feeling for the sins and sorrows of mankind, 
and in His loving care to help them to get rid of their bond¬ 
ages. And this is exactly the reason, as shown 
in Sutra I of Siva-gnanabodham, why God 
creates the Universe, and resolves it, leaving 
the human souls free to partake of the fruit of the Tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil (good and bad karma.) 


The reason for 
creation. 


The necessity for human effort is postulated, but without 
God’s appearance as the Divine Guru, in hu- 
Guru? CCeSSlty f ° r a man f° rm > anc * without Dis Divine Grace, the 
final salvation is not possible. Man can 
but try and get rid of the cataract covering his eye, but that 
he should see the light of the Sun (Siva Surya) is indepen¬ 
dent of his effort ; and without the hope of reaching this 
Light of Sivanubhuti, a man can have but poor inducement to 
get rid of his cataract undergoing all the trouble and expense 
(tapas &c.), if the Doctor were to forbid him to see the Light 
after he has regained his eyesight ; and darkness cannot 
vanish unless Light enters. 


The doctrines of Grace and Love are the distinguishing fea¬ 
tures of Saivism, and God is accordingly de- 
Gracc™ 16 ° f fined by St Tirumular in the following 

terms. 


“The ignorant think that Love and Siva are different ; 


2 To those who would deny this Sivanubhuti, Swami Vivekananda 
would reply by saying ‘He jests at scars that never felt a wound.’ 
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none know that Love and Siva are the same. 
When every one knows that Love and Siva 
' are the same, they will rest in Siva and Love.” Tirumantra. 


As God ensouls the Universe of Nature and of Man, Siva 
God’s immancncity. caPe ^ the Ashtamurti, the Lord, of the 
„ , „ . e ’g ht forms and He gets different names as 

He dwells in earth, water, air, fire, akas, the sun and the 
moon and Atma. 

The famous passage in the ;th Brahmana of the 3rd Chap¬ 
ter in the Brihadaranya Upanishad gives more forms than 
these as the Sarira of the Brahman, but in the Agamas and 
the Puranas, these are reduced to eight. 

As God is so immanent in the Chetana and Achetana 
God’s transcendence Pra P a nchya, as the soul of all, He is identi¬ 
fied with the Universe as the All, and yet His 
transcendency is also brought out by such statements as 
Antas, ‘Antara’ ‘Anyuta’ ‘Neti, ‘Neti,’ ‘They are in me. not I 
in them. ‘Thou art not aught in the Universe, naught is 
there save Thou.’ 

Siva is Sat Chit Ananda, Somaskanda (Sa-Uma^-skanda); 
God is Sat Chit being Light and Love. As the absolute, 
Ananda. a nd pure Being, God is unknowable ; as 

Light and Love He links himself to Man ; 
and it is possible for Man to approach Him through Love 

I his Light and Love is therefore called His Sakti, 

God’s Sakti is anc * ,s tke ^ ot ^er of the Universe (Buvana- 
Light anti Love. s y a Mataram) as Siva is the father 
(Buvanasya Pitaram.) 

St. Arul Nandi accordingly describes Her as follows. 

“She, who is Isa’s Kripasakti,(Love and Grace) Ichcha Sakti, 

This Light and Sakt j> Gnana Sakti, who is the cause 

Love is the Mother. °* a U creation, sustentation and destruction, 
who is Rupa and Arupa and neither, who 
is the consort of Isa in these forms, who is all this world and 
all this wealth, who begets the whole world and sustains them ; 
the Gracious beet of this our Mother , who imparts blissful 
immortality to souls, and removes their bondages of birth and 
who remains seated with our Father iri the hearts of the 
Freed, let me lift up my head.” 


* Uma literally means Light or Wisdom. 
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This Chit Sakti (Uma, Durga 1 ), which is Nirguna, is sharply 
• .. ... distinguished from Maya (Saguna), also a 

Sakti IS not i aya. 5^^ Q f t ^ e Lord ; and in as much as God 

is in a sense indentified with His creation, as the Upadana 
Karan 3 * of the Universe, inasmuch as it is His Light that 
lightens all this world, our Mother is also identified with 
M^ya as Mahamaya. 


This Maya is matter, the ‘object 1 of western philosophy 
and comprises within herself Tanu (bodies), Karana (senses 
internal) Bhuvana (the worlds) and Bhog and is defined as 
follows : — 


“Indestructible, formless, the One without a second, the 

w , , , Seed of all the worlds, Achit, all-pervasive, 

Maya dehned. a Sakt j of the Perfect One, the Cause of 

the soul’s body and the senses and of the worlds, one of the 
three Malas (impurities), the cause also of delusion, is Maya. 1 ' 


or Prakriti, or Pradhana of most Indian 
Schools, comprises the 24 tatvas from the 
earth to the Buddhi or 25 including the 
Mula Prakriti ; but the Saiva School 5 pos- 
tatvas besides these 25 ; which are Kala 
(order', Kata, Vidya, Ragam or Ichcha, 
Asuddha Maya, Suddha Vidya, Sadakkiam, Ishwaram, 
Hindu or Sakti and Nada or Siva (Suddha Maya.) 


This Maya 

Composed of 36 Tai- 
vas. 

tulates 11 more 
(Time), Niyati 


This Suddha Maya is the Kundila or the Kundalini Sakti of 
the Yogis, of which the Mulaprakriti, called also the Kundali¬ 
ni, ist he grossest form. These higher Tatvas, and their powers 
can be perceived and realised by the highest Siva-Raja 
Yogis alone and they are so subtle as to be mistaken for the 
Light of the Mother Herself, as they reflect Her Light most 
perfectly. 


1 Literally deliverer from evil, (Mahisasura) Mahishasura Mardini. 
(Mahisha, meaning buffalo, is a symbol of Ignorance). 

2 The words Upadana and Parinama do not occur in the Upani* 
shads, though ‘Parinama’ is the text in Badarayana's Sutra (I 4 - 27) 
and Srikanta Sivacharya in his Bhashya distinguishes it from the ordi¬ 
nary conception of Parinama calling it ‘Apurva Parinama.’ 

3 See for a full discussion of the 36 tatvas, Sri Kasivasi Senthi- 

nathiePs Saiva Siddhanta Tatva Prakasa, Catechism, published in the 
Siddhanta Deepika. Vol, III. p. 205 et seq. 

I\—11.—17 
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This Maya is again to be distinguished from Anava Mala 
-. , (the technical term in the Agamas for 

from Avidya 8nlS C Ahankara, or Avidya.or Agnana or igno- 

ranee) and this distinction is pointed out 
in the followingverses by St. Arid Nandi. 


The “Anava Mala, with its many Saktis, is the One, which 
Avidya or Anava Invades through the numberless Jivas, as 
Mala defined. the dirt in co Pper ; it stands on the way of 

Gnana and Kriya. It is ever the source of 

ignorance.” 


According to the Purvapakshin, Maya is the cloud that in- 
Distinction. tercepts the light of the Sun (Siva). But the 

Siddhantin .answers “You cannot speak of 
the sun being hid by the clouds, unless there is a seer. The 
cloud obstructs the seers vision. This sun is Siva. The cloud or 
cataract in the eye is the Anava Mala ; the seer or the eye, as 
the case may be, is the Jiva or Atma or soul. When the soul is 
Kevala, Sakalya and shrouded by Anaya Mala, without action will 
Suddha or Nirvana and intelligence, it is its night, the Kevala 
condition - of -the state. When God, out of His great love, sets 
him in evolution, producing the body and the 
worlds out of Maya , for his enjoyment and experience, where¬ 
by his Kriya Sakti &c. are roused, this is called its Sakalya 
condition. Anava Mala is night and darkness, and Maya acts 
as the lamp-light in darkness. But when the sun rises, all 
darkness and the night vanishes, and there is no need of any 
lamp, however powerful, and the soul is fully merged in that 
Supreme Splendour, that “Light of Truth, that entering the 
body and soul, has scoured all faults and driven away the false 
darkness. This is the soul’s Suddha or Nirvana condition. 

We will now glance at the nature of the Jivatma or 
the soul itself, as this is essential to the understanding of 
Advaita itself. 


The Sankhyas, the Yogins, and the Vedantrns admit that 
The Soul distin the Purusha, Atma, or the soul, is other than 
guished from Sat Prakriti and above Buddhi and the 24 Tatvas. 
and Asa t. There is confusion in trying to establish its 

relation to God. The soul is neither a' reflection, nor a 
particle, nor a spark of the Partless and Changele- Brahman, 
nor is one with Him. God is other than the soul. Even 
where the Sutrakara postulates Parinama, he does it only 
in reference to Maya, but he postulates the difference of 
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the~Tiuman Soul and the Supreme Soul ; There is no 
harm if we regard Maya as One with the Brahman, as His 
inseparable Sakti, but then all religion and morality is sure 
to die, when we regard the soul the same as God.* There 
will be no way to account for the presence of evil or igno¬ 
rance in the world, and even when we try to whittle it away 
as an illusion, delusion or myth, the presence of this delu¬ 
sion has itself to be accounted for. Delusion is a conscious 
experience, and the question which is under delusion will 
arise. If the soul other than God, and other than Maya, 
is in bondage, then the necessity for the creation of the world 
becomes intelligible. We therefore postulate three Padar- 
thas, three planes of existence, or three centres viz., 
— the plane of matter, the plane of the souls and the 
plane of God. In the language of Euclid, God is the 
point which hath no parts nor magnitude : that which 
is everywhere, in and out, above and below^; the soul 
is the centre of the circle, and the circumference is the Maya 
that bounds. When this centre can rise up to the Point, 
then is it that its Nirvana is possible. 


But what are we to do with the Mahavakya texts 'That 
Thou art’, ‘I become that’, ‘I am that’ &c ? 
Mahavakya Texts. ^ w jjj be no ted that these texts are not dis¬ 
cussed by the Sutrakara Badarayana in the first Adhyaya 
relating to Pramana or Proof of the nature of the Padarthas, 
where he distinctly postulates the difference, but they have 
been dealt with in the chapter on Sadhana relating to the 
means of salvation. The Teacher enjoins upon the pupil to 
practise the Sadhana, telling him that ‘He is God’ ^Tatvamasi) ; 
and the pupil accordingly practises 'Soham' Sivoham bhavana,’ 
by repeating the mantra ‘Aham Brahmasmi’ : when one re¬ 
peats ‘Aham Brahmasmi’, there is consciousness, and conscious¬ 
ness of duality, of the two Padarthas, Aham and Brahma. This 
is Dwaitam. When by the practice of Sivoham, the consdfbus- 


* This is pointed out by a Christian writer in the following words : 

“But why do we shrink from Pantheism ? Not from the dread of losing 
the physical universe in God, but from the dread of losing our on n 
self in God. Pantheism only becomes deadly to vigorous religion and 
morality when it makes the man’s soul or the man’s self, a portion of 
God. Theism claims that the human soul is a free cause, a separate 
island of individual will, in the midst of the greit ocean of the 
Divine Will.” ('‘God and the Soul” by Rev. Armstrong.) 
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Nature of the Soul. 


can disappear, then the soul can become One with God. 
Now, the question arises how this oneness can be reached, 
how can the two become one. This becomes possible on 
account of the peculiar nature of the soul, and its relation to 
God. 

This nature of the Soul consists in its becoming one 
with whatever it is united, losing its 
own individuality, and in its not being 
able to exist independently. It can only be united 

to the world or to God. It can reach God only when 

it leaves the world. It cannot serve God and Mam¬ 
mon at the same time. It is the caterpillar of the 

Upanishads, which leaves one leaf-stalk to catch another. 
And when it is united to one thing or the other, like the 
mimicking caterpillar again, it is indistinguishable from one 
leaf or the other. It is the shadow of the one (Maya) or 
the light of the other (God) that completely hides its (Soul’s) 
individuality. So when in union with matter, (with the body, 
for example) it is so lost (in the nerve centres and so on), 
that the Scientific Agnostic fails to discover the soul, by 
the closest analysis. In union with God, the Pure Idealist 
finds no soul there. The soul identifies itself absolutely 
with the body or God, as the case may be and its 
individuality or identity disappears, but not its person¬ 
ality or being (Sat). 

This law of the Human mind called the Law of Garura- 
Man . dhyana, is stated in the terms that we become 

crystal. 1 r ° r like whatever wc are associated with, and may 

be called the Law of association or identity 
and Professor Henry Drummons calls it the Laws of Reflec¬ 
tion and Assimilation, and likens man to a mirror or crystal. 
“All men are mirrorsk That is the first law on which this 
formula (ot sanctification or corruption) is based. One of 
the aptest description of a human being is that he is a mirror 

And we will find that this is exactly the simile used by the 
Upanishads and the Siddhanta writers and the following 
extracts contain the illustration and the formula of sanctifica¬ 
tion. 

“As a metal disc [mirror) tarnished by dirt shines bright 
The formula of again after it has been cleansed, so is 

Sanctification the sanctified person satisfied and freed 

from grief after he has seen the real nature 
of himself.” “And when after realising the real nature of 
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himself, he sees as by a lamp, the real nature of the Brahman, 
then, having known the unborn eternal God who transcends 
all Tatvas, he is freed from all bondage” Sveta. Up. ii. 14, 15.) 

“From meditating (abhidhyanat) on Him, from joining 
the mind to Him, (yojanat) from becorring one with him 
(tatvabhavat), there is further cessation o' all Maya in the 
end.” (Svetas. Up. i, 10). * 

The formula stated in plain terms would read ‘I see God, l 
I reflect on God, I become Godlike, I am Gci.’ f 
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The crystal or diamond unlike the Sun’; Light which it 
reflects, though pure, in its inner core, has got the defect 
of being covered by dirt, mala (Anava). Whenthis is removed 
by means of some other dirt, it is luminous 'Chit) *0^0?. 
but not in the sense in which the sun is self-luminous (Para- 
Chit) ; and either in darkness or in the full blaze of th? Sun, 
the identity of the mirror cannot be perceived. 

We now come to the definition of Advaita. And we may say 
at once, that all writers on Saiva Siddlnnta 
Advaita defined. describe their system as ‘Advaita’ pure did 
simple, though people, who fail to note its special feature^ 
may call it Vishistadvaita. Advaita is defined by St. Meikandai „ 
as meaning 'Anya tiast? or 1 * 3 Ananya\ x inseparable ; and his 
disciple calls the relation ‘as neither one nor two.’ Advaita 
literally meaning not two, simply denies the separability or 
duality of God and soul on the one hand and of matter on the 
other, but does not postulate Oneness, by denying the exis¬ 
tence of one or another Padartha or by postulating their mu¬ 
tual convertibility as in causation &c. Mind (the unextended) 
is not matter (the extended) ; yet they are ever inseparable 
and are commonly spoken of as one ; how the unextended is 
present in the extended is the puzzle and the contradiction, 
as stated by Doctor Alexander Bain. And the illustration 
of the mind and the body, like that of the vowels and the con¬ 
sonants 1 is used to denote the Advaita relation of God to 


1 M. N. Dvivedi in his ‘monism or advaitism, also points out that 
advaita does not mean Eka or Abhinna or Abheda but Ananya and 
that this is the view of the Sutrakara. 

2. Vide Srikanta’s Bhashya on the Vedanta Sutras (II. i. & 22). 

3 Dr. Bain complains that there is not even an analogy’ to illustrate 
this unique union of mind and body, but the Saiva Siddhantis have this 
analogy of vowels and consonants to illustrate this union from the evrey 
beginning. 




the Universe of natue and man. God is the Soul, whose body 
(Sarira) is the Univrse of nature and man, as has been 
forcibly put in the drihadaranyaka Upanishad texts referred 
to above. 


‘I-Ie who dwells n the Universe, who is other than the 
Universe, whom th< Universe does not know, whose Sarira 
(body) the Univers' is, who rules the Universe within, He is 
thy Atma, the puler within, the immortal,’ 

And the analogy of the vowels and the consonants, ex¬ 
plains this relatro fully. In Tamil Grammar, the words 
used to denote rowels and consonants are the same as the 
words meaning mind and body. And we find the follow¬ 
ing text in thr Aitareya Upanishad (II. iv. 1 ). 

“Its consonants form its body ; its vowels the soul 
(Atmi).” 


The vowels are those that can be pronounced by themselves 
but *he consonants cannot be pronounced without the aid of 
the rowel, ^he consonant cannot be brought into beino- un- 
le s the vowels supports it ; and in union the two are insepar- 
ble ; and One is the word used in the oldest Tamil Gram¬ 
mar to denote the union of the two. A vowel has one matra 
a consonant (pure) half a matra ; and yet a vowel with a 
consonant has only one matra, instead of i% matra. But 
1 ' e Y° wel If r j ot th e consonant nor the consonant the vowel 

fr 'a h? 1 one . with the soul and the Universe, and 
yet without God, the Universe is nowhere. 


Thou art not aught in the Universe, yet naught is there 
save Thou is the 1 amil Sruti. He is not one with, nor different 
from the L inverse, and this relation is called ‘Ananya’, ‘Ad- 
vmta. The Sutrakara brings out the nature of this relation 
which is neither one nor different (in II. i. 15 & 22). The Saiva 
Advaita Siddhanta accordingly postulates that God is neither 
Ablieda with the world, nor Veda , nor Veda- Veda, as 
these terms are ordinarily understood, and yet He is one with 
the world, and different from the world, and Vedaveda 
fSivagnanabodham Sutra 2. Sivagnanasidhiar II. I.) And St 
Meikandan declares accordingly “You can indeed say God 
i s One, without a Second, in the same way as you say that 
withon’: the vowel ‘A’, no other letters exist.,’ This is a view 
ot Adyaitam or Monism, which is not ordinarily met with 
and which must appeal to the hearts and the intellects of the 
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people of every nation, and of every religion, and I commend 
this to your earnest consideration. 

I will just glance at the practical aspect of the Saiva Reli- 
T , * , . gion. It holds out four paths or Margas 

rac ica lgion. f Qr S pj n *t ua i aspirant, called Chariya, 

Kriya, Yoga and Gnana, otherwise called Dasya Marga, Sat 
putra marga and San-marga. When yon want to approach 
God, you can approach Him as your Lord and Master, you 
F , can approach Him as your Father, as your 

our pa Friend, or as your Beloved. The last is 

no Marga at all, as in that stage the Oneness is reached fully 
and finally. There is rebirth, while one is in the first three 
paths. And these paths are so adjusted, in an ascending 
scale, as to suit the intellectual, the moral and the spiritual 
development of the aspirant, be he ever so high or low in 
spirituality. None is opposed to any other. It will be noticed 
that this system differs from the so-called Karma-marga, 
Bhakti-marga, Yoga-marga, and Gnana-marga, and the latter 
is no logical system at all. For it may easily be perceived that 
when one approaches his Maker, he must know Him as 
such (Gnana) and must love him as such (Bhakti) and must 
adjust his conduct accordingly (Karma). In each condition 
therefore, Karma, Bhakti and Gnana are all equally essen¬ 
tial, and from the Dasya to the San-marga, this Karma, 
Bhakti and Gnana is progressive. There is no opposition, 
there is no parting away with one to follow another. So 
the practical Religion offered by Saivaism is meant for. all 
alike. 


Saiva Siddhanta, as representing the old Hinduism and 
Sa ivism is an eclec- with its chief scriptures the Svetasvetara 
tlc Philosophy and Upanishad and the Geeta, claims to be an ec- 
an universal Rehgi- lectic philosophy and an universal Religion ; 
on ’ and the various points I have brought out 

above will show how it brings itself into agreement with 
every shade of opinion and Religion and Philosophy. It 
describes Philosophy accordingly by such terms as ‘Sara, 
‘Samarasya’, 'Siddhanta’ meaning the ‘essence of all, the 
Truth’. And we invite the kind attention of every religionist 
assembled here to the definition of an Universal Religion 
given by St. Arul Nandi several centuries ago. 

“Religions, postulates and text books are various and 
conflict with one another. It is asked which is the true reli- 
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gion, and which the true postulate and which the true book ? 
4 That is True Religion which not possessing the fault of 
calling this false and this true , and ?iot conflicting with 
them , comprises reaso?iably everything within its fold Hence 
the religion of the Vedas and the Agamas is true religion. 

And we will conclude with culling the opinions of few 
European Students of Saiva Siddhanta. 

Rev. G. U. Pope remarks. “It is the choicest product 
of the Dravidian intellect. The Saiva Siddhanta is the most 
elaborate, influential and undoub'edly the mast instrinsically 
valuable of all the religions of India.” 

Rev. F. Goodwill has the following remark “Those 
who have studied the system unanimously agree that this 
eulogy is not a whit too enthusiastic or free-worded. That 
the system is eclectic is at once apparent.” 

Rev. W. Goudie writes in the Christian College Maga¬ 
zine (xx 9.) as follows :— 

“There is no school of thought and no system of faith or 
worship that comes to us with anything like the claims of 
the Saiva Siddhanta.” 

“This system possesses the merits of great antiquity. 
In the Religious world the Saiva system is heir to all that 
is most ancient in Southern India; it is the Religion of the 
1 amil people by the side of which every other form is of 
comparatively foreign origin.” 

“In the largeness of its following, as well as in regard to 
the authority of some of its elements, the Saiva Siddhanta 
is, beyond any other form, the religion of the Tamil people 
and ought to be studied by all Tamil Missionaries.” 

“YVe have however left the greatest distinction of this 
system till last.. Asa system of religious thought, as an 
expression of faith and life, the Saiva Siddhanta is by far the 
best that South India possesses...and represents the high- 
watermark of Indian thought and Indian life, &c. 

[is Ethical Basis. . Saiv , a j sm '* bas ? d on thc hi S hest moral - 

ity and has the Ahimsa (non-killing) doc¬ 
trine as its chief pillar. 
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BY 

PUNDIT GNANENDRA NATH TANTRARATNA. 
(Translated from Bengali into English.) 

C ONTINUALLY oppressed, as he is, in the world, with 
the three kinds of pain— adhyatmic, adhibhoutic and 
adhidaibic* —man naturally wants to get rid of them and to be 
happy. With that end in view he takes up some kind of devo¬ 
tional exercises under the guidance of his guru (religious- 
preceptor), and then by degrees gets along the path of mukti 
(salvation) in accordance with the merits of his own karma 
(action). This salvation is of four sorts (vide the precept 
of Brahma to Sanat Kumar as quoted by Hemadri in the 
« Dharma Shastra.”) “Mention is made in the Shastras of 
four kinds of salvation. Sdlokya, Samipya ,, Sajujya and 
Sarsti. Salokya mukti consists in the attainment of the 
Surja or some other desired Loka (Heaven or the abode of 
the blessed). To enjoy the privilege of residing in the presence 
of the Deity is called Samipya mukti. To exist in the 
divine form of the Deity is said to be Sajujya mukti and 
to be one with Brahmd at the end of a kalpa (cycle) is 
Sarsti mukti. O son, after these four kinds of salvation, 
comes the Nirvana mukti, in which the human soul is 
finally absorbed in the Brahman and is no more subject 
to birth and death.” 

Man attains to the four sorts of salvation as he becomes 
entitled to each of them through the different modes of wor¬ 
ship of the different deities or objects of worship. With 
the lapse of time, as the enjoyment of the fruits of his 
virtuous actions is completed in the above stages of sal¬ 
vation, man again takes brith in this world and has to 
undergo and suffer the three concomitant sorts of worldly 

* Adhyatmic pain arises from the body or the mind, such as hungei 
or sorrow. Adhibhoutic pain is caused by living animals as tigers, 
dacoits and other vicious beings. Adhidaibic pam arises from the patur.t 
forces such as storms, earthquakes, etc. 
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pain. But by the extinction of Avidyd , there arises in man 
the knowledge of the Self, whereby he ceases to be subject 
to births and deaths and remains in his own Swarupa real 
state). From that state he never falls, but enjoys unlimited joy 
and his sorrows and pain become extinct for ever. This 
Nirvana Mnkti can truly and properly be called 
Moksha —emancipation ; the other four are mere transitory 
states of enjoyment. The mighty seers have written the 
different kinds of Darsa?ia Shastras (philosophical trea¬ 
tises) just to indicate the ways and means to attain to this 
Nirvana State. Apparently contradictory as these Darsana 
Shastras seem to be, almost all of them unanimously admit 
that by the knowledge of the Self, emancipation is attained. 

Of these the Vaisheshika , the Naya, the MimamsTia , the 
Sdnkhya , the Patanjal , and the Vedanta are the six well- 
known systems of philosophy. According to the Vaishes¬ 
hika philosophy, the Soul or the animating power presides 
over the body and all the organs of sense. There are two 
kinds of soul—the Jivatma , and the Paramatma, The word 
Jivatma denotes all Jiva (animated beings) and only the one 
Parameshwara is the Supreme Soul. Emancipation which is 
the same as the total extinction of sorrow or pain is gained 
by Self-realization, that is, the knowledge of Truth or the 
Self. Total extinction of sorrow or pain implies that sorrow 
or pain having been once extinct, can no more give rise to 
any trouble. 

Maharshi Goutama , the author of the Naya Philosophy, 
also admits the existence of God, as a Being possessed of 
uncommon power, over and above the Jivatma. According 
to him diversity of body constitutes diversity of the Jivatma. 
He also holds that emancipation is gained by a knowledge of 
the Self. No rebirth takes place after one acquires the 
knowledge that the Soul is quite different from the body. 
In this way one becomes free or Mukta by the total extinc¬ 
tion of sorrow and pain. 

The Mimamsha Philosophy while admitting that there is 
a supreme plane of existence does not at the same time 
admit the existence of God. According to this system God 
has no material form but is of the form of the Mantras 
(mystic formulce). A higher and higher loka is in this path 
of Mantras , attained through Sastric worship etc., till the 
final stage or the highest goal is reached. This is the aim 
and end of the Mimamsakas . 
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Maharshi Kapila has said in the Sankhya Darsana that all 
created beings are troubled by Adhyatmic y Adhibhoutic and 
Adhidaibic sorrows and pain. It is the duty of every 
person desirous of being happy to try to put an end to 
these three sorts of pain. For this, it is not necessary 
to worship and offer prayers to a Being, separate from the 
Jivatma, considered to be Omnipotent and Higher than the 
highest. Moreover where is the proof of the existence of 
such a being as God ? His opinion is that a vitiated knowledge 
of Prakriti and Purusha is the cause of those sorrows and 
pain. When Tattavijnana is realized, the three sorts of sorrow 
and pain aforesaid become extinct. There is one Purusha 
presiding over everything. There are two sorts of body in all 
beings— Sthula —the gross and Sukshma —the fine, (astral). 
This visible gross body is the transformation of the five gross 
and the five fine elements. The Astral body (Sukshma shanra) 
is the combination of the mind, the intelligence, egoism, the 
five organs of action, the five organs of knowledge (perception) 
and the five tanmdtrds (subtle elements—arch-types o.f 
things) i.e, —all the eighteen 7 'attvas (principles), brcvn the 
Prakriti is directly created Intelligence and thence proceed 
all other tatwas including the five gross elements in their 
consecutive order. The Moot Prakriti is the stite of equili¬ 
brium of the three gunas — Sattva } Rajas and Tamos, This 
Prakriti is gross or material and inactive yit independent 
i,e. y capable of creating this world without sue assistance of 
the Purusha. The Purusha is consciousness itself, devoid of 
pleasure, pain and action. As the image of a tree is reflected 
on a sheet of water adjacent to it, so by the adjacency of 
Buddhi (Intelligence or knowledge), pleasure and pain that are 
in it, are reflected as it were on the Purusha . in this v 
animation or consciousness of Purusha is reflected 
or Prakriti. In fact the action of Prakriti is df 
Purusha and Purusha as Jiva (human beinf 
pleasure and pain, that really belong to Pi 
for emancipation. This is established by t 
of the Tattva , that Purusha is different frc 

The principles of the Sankhya and the P? 
are identical, in Sankhya Darsana the exist 
expressly admitted. Patanjal Rishi on th* 
the existence of an independent, infin 
Spectator, (^ 1 #) separate from th< 
divine will, He appears before His 
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form and fulfils his cherished desire. It also holds that 
emancipation is attained by the knowledge that Purusa 
is separate from Prakriti. 


According to these philosophers, the extinction of sorrow 
and pain is itself happiness. They admit that there is no 
state of happiness other than the extinction of sorrow 
and pain. A man weighed down with a heavy burden feels 
happy when he takes it down, and so there can be no 
doubt that extinction of sorrow and pain is happiness, 

Many, however, do not at all desire to attain happiness 
which consists only of such extinction of sorrow and pain. 
The happiness felt by the man of burden, when the burden 
is removed from his shoulder, is not true and real joy 
01 happiness. It is merely a feeling of relief from pain for 
the time being. Inanimate objects have no perception of 
pain. If it be argued that want of pain is happiness, then 
there is happiness in inanimate things. What distinction 
then, is there between such a liberated human being and an 
inanimate object ? In reply to this, it may be said, that 
matter being inanimate, cannot be said ever to exist in 
a state of pleasure consisting of total absence of pain, 
in the sarra way as an emancipated human being, possessed of 
animation daes. On the other hand, we find that the enjoy¬ 
ment of delirious food and the sight of a beautiful thing, the 
contact of something pleasant to the touch, the hearing of 
sweet songs ana the smelling of a sweet odour beget distinct 
sensations of pleasure. Surely this is not the effect of extinc¬ 
tion of any pain. Pleasure is derived in a great or small degree 
according to the difference in the capacity of a thing in pro- 
ucing pleasureand it also appears that the same music which 
asing a few minutes before, becomes a source of 
continuous listening. Consequently all these arc 
d fragmentary joys. That state in which joy 
f :s unlimited and highest stage is to be really 
envied and the attainment of that perfect 
Nirvana MuktL 

the Vedanta Darsa?ia , commented upon 
Sankaracharya, this perfect joyous state of 
an be attained to. It holds that there is 
n the Supreme Soul and the Jivdtvid 
•eings). Every thing is false except 
the Brahman and the attainment of 
7 ruhrnan is Nirvana mukti . 
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The Brahman is sat, that is ever-existing, and Truth itself. 
He is chit (consciousness) that is, Knowledge itself. He is 
without a second. He is Paramananda perfect Joy or 
Bliss. He is without any form, and attribute, that is, in the 
Brahman there is no relative knowledge, happiness or any 
other (dualistic) attribute. He is Himself absolute Knowledge 
and Joy. 


Paramananda (supreme joy) is attainable through that 
which is the object of supreme love. This object of supreme 
love is the Atman .soul, therefore the Atman is Brahman . 
There is no essential difference between the Jivdtmd and the 
supreme Soul. The Soul and Self-knowledge are covered by 
avidya, (nescience or ignorance), so this universe, you, I and 
all others appear to be different, but with the dawn of true 
knowledge ( Tattajnana) ignorance is dispelled and the 
knowledge of the Self drives away all illusions i.e. the human 
soul attains Nirvana Mukti, the state of supreme Joy. 

Even if Nirvana Mukti is attainable through the know¬ 
ledge of the Brahman, how is it possible for every man to con¬ 
ceive of the Nirakara (bearing no form or image) and 
Nirvana (having no attributes). After one engages in the 
exercise of devotion, as prescribed in the Shastras, like 
the rising steps of a staircase, his gradual attainment of 
knowledge makes the fulfilment of his desired object 
possible For this reason, according to the capacity and 
religious persuasion of different persons, the worship of the 
various deities is prescribed in the Shastras, of which the 
principal ones are five, viz., Surjya, (the Sun) Ganesh, 
Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti. In the Bhairab-jamal it is,said- 
“In the beginning of creation, to afford facilities for the 
meditation (Dhyana) of His worshippers, the one Nirakara 
(formless) Brahman assumed five forms viz. ; the Sun, Ganesh, 
Vishnu, Siva and Sakti. These five Deities are described in 
the Srutis as the different forms of the Brahman. 

The Saktas (worshippers of Sakti) hope to get 
Mukti by the prayer and worship of Sakti. In {[ five ’ 

after ^description of the prayer and the five 

“nts t» Brahman -is th^incipal, erne 
because that Goddess alone grants Nirvana MukU to all 
worshippers. 

It is said that Srecmat Sankaracharyya, an incarnation of 
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Siva and the Guru (author) of the Vedanta, did not in the 
beginning recognize and worship Sakti . To impart some ins¬ 
truction to him, one Summer morning, the Goddess secretly 
stole away his strength, at the Ghat of Manikarnika in Benares. 
In fact Sankaracharyya remained motionless like a dead 
body on the bank of the Ganges. Soon after this it was mid 
day ; Sankara’s throat and tongue dried up under the burning 
summer’s sun, and he became restless from unbearable thirst. 
Me had however no power to request any body to supply him 
with a drink of water. Consequently he was obliged to suffer 
in silence from an ever-increasing thirst, though lying on the 
bank of the holy river Ganges. Such was his plight when, 
Bhagabati was much moved and assumed the form of a female 
and presented herself at the Manikarnika Ghat with a jar in 
her hand as if to carry water. At Her will Sankaracharyya 
regained his power of speech ; and on seeing her, he addressed 
her thus ; “Mother, bring me some water”. The Goddess in the 
female form replied “I see you are a young man, the Ganges 
is close by ; if you wish you can easily quench your thirst 
by drinking water from it.” Sankaracharjya said “What shall 
I do, oh, mother ! I have no sakti (strength ”. The Goddess, 
as if greatly surprised, said “what is sakti (power) ? You do not 
admit or recognize sakti (power)”. This assertion kindled know¬ 
ledge in the Acharyya and understanding all this to be the 
mysterious planning of Sakti, commenced to praise and prav 
in order to propitiate Her. This stotra (stanzas of praise and 
prayer is well-known and goes by the name of Anandalahary . 
l ie recited in the first sloka, “Mother! it is only when Siva is 
joined with Sakti. that He becomes all powerful and is capable 
of doing the work of creation, preservation and destruction ; 
otherwise, alone, He cannot move. For this reason Brahma 
Vishnu, Maheshwara and all others worship Thee. Such 
being the case, how would a man like myself without any 
religious merit, be able to bow down and offer praises and 
pryers to Thee ?” Every sloka (stanza) of this stotra 
declares the supremacy of Sakti only. In fact under 
no circumstance can any work be accomplished without the 
aid of sakti. Reward and punishment are both dependent on 
sakti. The most powerful being appears worthless like lifeless 
matter without Sakti. Such is the tenour of the stotra. 

There are many people who, doubting that the worship 
and contemplation of the Brahman is included in or that the 
attainment of true knowledge, possible through the worship 
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of Sakti , assert that every being is the seat of Chat tany a 
(consciousness) and so one in whom a fraction of the con¬ 
centrated chit (absolute knowledge or consciousness) is pre¬ 
eminently manifested—-is to be worshipped as a god or in 
other words one who is free from Maya (illusion) or avidya 
(ignorance) is one with the Brahman. So say the Tantras 
“While or.e entangled in bonds is a Jivct ; Sada Siva is free 
from them.” This means that the Jivatma and the Para- 
matma are not different. As long as the Atma is enveloped 
in Mava or Avidya , it is termed Jivatma. breed from 
the bondage of Maya it becames Sada Siva or Paramatma. 
Hence what can be attained by the Shaktas by the worship 
of that avidya , in order to be free from the three kinds of 
worldly pain ? There is no chance of his attaining Nirvana- 
Mukti, though he may acquire some transitory, physical, 
world-amazing power through the grace of Maya. How can 
the knowledge of the eternal all-bliss Brahman be attained by 
the worship of the material Praknti ? i here is greatei pos¬ 
sibility of gaining the wished-for ends by the worship of the 
male deity, the abode of Chaitanya (life-principle or concious- 
ness) than by the worship of Praknti who appears like 
Chaitanya by her closeness to it. In reply, it should be said 
here that if there is no Chaitanya in Praknti , there is no power 
of action in Nirguna Brahman. Assuming the Brahman and 
Prakriti to be separate, the power only of Prakrili in 
the absence of Chaitanya would produce no effect and 
so also by the worship of powerless Nirgun Brahman , void 
of action without Prakriti, it would be hardly possible 
to have any desired result. As without the power of sight, 
hearing, etc., the existence of the organs becomes useless, 
so Chaitanya , without Chaitanya Sakti, would be unsubs¬ 
tantial and incapable of action. In material bodies, like 
magnets, etc., the power of attracting iron is visible, though 
there is no Chaitanya in them. But when no manifesta¬ 
tion of Shakti is visible in a being, he is considered dead. 
You may now judge how far is Chaitanya different from Sakti. 


The Kubjika Tantra says “Brahma is unable to create 
without Brahmani Sakti , hence without Sakti. Brahma would 
be like a dead body, there is no doubt about it. in tins 
way Vaishnabi Sakti does the work of preservation , there¬ 
fore without her, Vishnu would also be like a dead body. 
Rudrani (Sakti of Rudra ) accomplishes the work ot des- 
truction and without her Rudra also would be like a spec tie. 
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Without Prakriti, Brahmi, Vishnu, Maheswara, etc. would all 
be inert and unable to do any work.” 


The difference between the Brahman and Prakriti is 
purely the work of imagination. The Brahman and Prakriti 
are correlated to each other, that is without Prakriti there is 
no separate existence of the Brahman and without the 
Brahman there can be no separate existence of Prakriti. 

Therefore Prakriti is directly and eternally connected 
with the Brahman and the other deities are related to him in 
an indirect way. And so the Saktas (followers of Sakti) hope 
to attain supreme salvation by the worship of Prakriti, 
eternally connected with Chaitanya, more easily than by 
the worship of the other deities, who are connected with 
Chaitanya through the power and agency of Prakriti in a 
secondary way. 


Moreover the Saktas do not say that Adyasakti and the 
Brahman are different. He who is termed the Brahman 
because of His infinite greatness is worshipped by the de- 
votee of the higher order, as Adyasakti, because of its 
creative and other functions. It is from action that the 
existence of Sakti is inferred. It is stated in Panchadashi 
that as fire is known by the act of burning, so the existence 
of the eternal power in the Brahman is evinced by the 
creation, etc., of the universe. Before action proceeds none 
can conceive of the existence of Sakti. As creation is 

fapitathon of Ju* W ° rl ' : ° f SakH viz > that of g^nakshova 
(agitation of the gunas or the three primary elements which 

primordial matter), the existence of Sakti even 
at Mahapralaya (final destruction) that is, before and after 
creation, must be admitted. To imagine this Sakti to be 
different from the Brahman is to contradict the non -dualistic 
doctrine of the Vedanta. 


The Vedanta says that the Brahman is devoid of property 
or quality therefore it cannot be said that the Brahman 
posseses Sakti. He is all-joy and all-knowledge: whereas 
Adyasakti 1 nmitive power) has a very dreadfurface with a 
protruding tongue and a fearful set of teeth ; she has got four 
hands and is decorated with a garland of human skulls. At 
such apparent and clear distinction between them on all points • 
one rnay doubt the truth of the assertion that the Brahman 
? .'/• \\ hat a vast gulf between the One Brahman, who is 

elf void of quality and form, etc, and is out of the reach of words, 
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fiind, nameless and genderless, and the primitive Krilika 
form which kills demons, sits on the dead and is deeply 
devoted to Mahdkdlavairava ! 

In fact, this primitive Kalika form, appeared first of all 
the Deities having form. For this she is well-known by the 
name of Adyd (First). Adyasakti has two (aspects) in as 
much as she is Nirgoona and Sagoona. There is in .A ivicttcn 
Tantra that “Mahdsakti is both Nirgoona and Sagoonak 
In Jamal it is said that Mahdmdyd has two aspects in as 


much as she is Sagoona and 


Nirgoona. She who is con¬ 


trolling Maya, and creating this universe etc., is sagoona 
sakti and she, who is beyond Maya is Nirgoona. It is stated 
in Kuldrnaba that “There are two kinds of meditation— 
Sahara and Nirakdra according as it is Sthula (Gross) or 
Sukska (subtle). At first, gross (material) meditation should 
be followed to effect concentration of mind and then the 
contemplation of the fine or subtle should be attempted. 

At the beginning of creation, appeared Mahat-Tatwa .the 
Principle of the Fundamental Intellect) or lama-guna. 1 his 
is the Mahdkdlavairava of the Sdktas , and as Adya 

Kdlikd penetrating into him, indulged in the play of the 
reverse order {i.e. creation -the reverse of the latent state of 
laya in the Brahman ,), and began the work ot creation. The 
Tama guna appears first at the time of G una-Kshova i e. 
differentiation of the primal principles). In the Sruti also, 
it is said that “Tamas existed first.” 

It is written in Nirnttar Tantra, “Oh, Devi, without know¬ 
ledge of Sakti, Nirvana Mukti is not attainable. Pah- 
shind Kdlikd who is the very essence of siddha-lhdyd (Goddess 
of perfect knowledge or divine wisdom) is this Sakti Among 
all the siddha Bidvds this Kdlikd form represents, in one the 
Prakriti and the Purusha eternally correlated to each other. 

The Devi has said in Gandharva Tantra “l am the 
only One Parabrahma. I have, as Siva and Sakti, created 
this work! of duality. But all these appear as so many different 
things to human beings on account of their ignorance. 

It is stated in the same Gandharva 
universe is pervaded with the Primal Divine Wudom (Jfuta 
Vidya) relating to Siva and Sakti. Siva ' G ) • 

not separate entities. He who is Siva, is t ie same , . - - > *• 
There is no separate existence of biva without . * 

nor of Sakti without Siva. 
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It is mentioned in Mahdbhdgabat that the Brahman who 
has been firmly established by various proofs in the Vedas, 
the Tantras, the Smrities and other philosophical treatises 
is verily the eternal Sakti Bhagabati. 

The Vedanta affirms that there is no second thing beyond 
the Brahman. Only the Brahman is eternal, everything else 
is transitory. In the Chandi, in Mdrkandeya Parana , is said, 
in reply to the question, “Who is Mahdmaya” that when 
She appears in any form, for fulfilling the work of God, 
She is supposed to have taken birth in that form. Virtually 
She has no origin, She has no end. She is eternal. It is 
thereby proved that Sakti or Mahamaya is nothing but the 
Brahman. In spite of her being Nirdkdrd or Nirguna 
she assumes the form of a goddess to fulfil the desire of 
the gods and the devotees. Some may argue that when she 
takes shdkar (material) form, where does her Nirdkdrd or 
Nirguna nature go ? But it is idle to raise any objection to 
the taking of such form by the One, whose formless and attri¬ 
buteless nature has not been affected by the creation of this 
transitory and visible material world and its denizens, out 
of Her identical self. Nothing is imposible for the Brahman 
or Sakti in whom all qualities exist. It is said in Jamal , 
in connection with the subject of Shdkdrd and Nirdkdra , that 
there are two conditions of ghee (clarified butter) solid 
and liquid ; but doubtess in both the states it is one and 
the same substance. 


In a hymn by Makdkdla in praise of Mahdkaii , in 
MahdkdUamhita , it is written “Oh, Mother! Thou art incom¬ 
prehensible. Thou art the emblem of infinite power. Thy 
existence is visible in every being, on account of thy presence 
everywhere. Thou art beyond the gunas (qualities) beyond 
duality, and only attainable through Knowledge. Thou art 
without a second and known as the Parabrahman . As the 
only one sun, reflected in various ponds, appears to be so many 
different suns, so Thou art One, but seem to appear in numer¬ 
ous forms through delusion. On the whole, Thou art 
the only One and known a- the Parabrahman *\ The goddess 
Shakti has been described as the Brahman , in Guhyopanishad 
quoted in Mahdkdla-Samhita. Further, three kinds of medi¬ 
tation are prescribed for three different grades of devotees. 
For the first class of devotee, the meditation of Nirdkara is 
prescribed, for the second, that of the Birat (the grand or uni¬ 
versal), and for the third, that of St hula (the gross). According 
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to the same, Nirguna Dhydna consists of contemplation 
of the formless One , pure, eternal, birthless, deathless, 
attributeless, spotless and changeless, beyond time and 
space, matter and quality, ether and darkness, colour and 
sound, immaterial, devoid of the three gunas , without hands 
and feet, the Bliss Divine, the Supreme Deity, who pervades 
every thing, the eternal witness of Bnddhi (intelligence) 
and the upholder of the universe. The five Mahdbakyas (the 
fundamental syllables) which are the Mantras of the Nirguna 
Dhydna , are and 

There are numerous proofs in the various Shastras in 
support of the fact that the Sakti is one with the Brahman. 
In spite of Her being inactive and Nirguna (devoid of 
quality), it is simply through the existence of Sakti , 
that the work of creation, of preservation, and of des¬ 
truction, etc., is going on. It has been said before that the 
existence of Sakti is inferred from action. On seeing a fruit 
fall from the tree to the ground, the great Newton established 
by inference that in every object there is the force of 
attraction. We cannot help mentioning here that before 
the discovery of this theory by Newton, it was known 
to the Hindus from very ancient times. In Devi Bhdgbat 
its existence and function are indicated by the name 
of Adhdra Sakti (retaining force) and in other Sastras also 
its puja (worship) is prescribed, when placing the Asa?ia (seat) 
for devotional exercise ; and in the prayer “Hold me always” 
the existence of the retaining force of the earth is established. 
Now, this force does not do any work ; actions take place 
simply by its existence. Magnets have the power of attracting 
iron and on account of the presence of that power, iron is 
attracted. Magnets have not to exert themselves to attract 
iron. In this manner it is only for the existence of this all- 
powerful Energy that the work of creation proceeds. 

Sakti , being Nirdkdrd (having no form), can neither be 
called male nor female. It is written in Mahakalistotra 
“Mother ! Thou art neither a girl, nor young nor old, neither 
female nor male nor hermaphrodite. Thou art neither a 
god, nor a demon nor a human being. Thou art known as 
the Parabrahman without a second.” In Nava Ratncshwar 
it is stated that she is neither female nor male, nor neuter* 
nor material ; yet she is spoken of as female like the feminine 
gender of the kalpalatd (a creeper of paradise which fulfils 
whatever is desired). 
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What, then, is the necessity of worshiping her as a female 
goddess, if she, is sexless and why is the worship of her as a 
female goddess the best ? In Paraprasad Mantra in Kuld- 
rnava Tantra it is written—“Oh, Devi 1 He is to be worship¬ 
ped in the male or female form, or in the case of higher de¬ 
votees as the attributeless, formless Satchiddnanda eternally- 
existing, all-knowing and all-joy. In selecting your Avista- 
deyaid (favourite deity) it is desirable to meditate on that 
Divine form which evokes devotion and faith in you and evi¬ 
dently appears to be full of great mercy willing to fulfil your 
cherished desire. 


In this world, the hermaphrodites are abhorred by all. 
And so the meditation of God is to be made in the male or 
female form. The word Sakti is of the feminine gender and for 
this reason the female form first arises in the mind. Woman 
is generally more tender-hearted than man and morever 
a mother’s affection and kindness towards her child is immea¬ 
surable. It is a common proverb, “there mav be bad sons but 
never bad mothers.” Who would not cherish great Bkakli 
(devotion) towards this mother ? Secure in the mother’s lap 
the child sits serene and quiet, fearless of the mo 5 t fearful 
situations. Even in direst tribulation, one feels half relieved 
if he but takes the name of the mother at every sigh he draws 
Verily has the sweet word “md" (mother) been derived, like 
nectar, out of the churning of the ocean of words. Even the 
members of the animal kingdom cry out indistinctly 
mimicking as it were, the sweat sound “Md” (mother). The 
torrent of the mother’s kindness gushes out in a hundred chan¬ 
nels. in a terrible situation where death is imminent at every 
moment of existence, it is only a mother who can, regardless 
ot personal dangers throw herself to save her deaV child. 
Such tenderness is visible nowhere else, no, not even in a 

father. Gan any human soul doilbt that the proud chi j d of 

the Great .Mother —of Infinite Power, whose mere glance 

creates, preserves and destroys this world-will lose himself 

m blessed joy in the lap of his Divine Mother-pure and 
Treed from all bondages of illusion through her mercy ? 

Can any mother ever remain silent and unmoved if only 
the slightest sound of a sincere cry of “mother, mother ’ 
irom her child reaches her ears ? 

,J*ch a only do we want to worship” says the 
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In the Tantras there is frequent mention of krama 
mukti (stages of salvation) effected through the different male 
and female deities. Suffice it to give only a summary of 
what is written in the Kailash Tantra. 

“Tne human being, desirous of final emancipation, enters 
the path of devotion, first as a Sour a (worshipper of the 
sun) and for twelve successive lives, goes to the solar regions 
and comes back, finally to attain the Sdrsti Mukti after losing 
himself in Brdhma at the end of a kalpa. He is then born 
again as Ganapntya (worshipper of Ganapati), in the next 
kalpa and after eight births, attains similarly the Sdmipya 
Mukti. In the next kalpa. he is born again as a Vaishnava 
(worshipper of Vishnu), and after seven births, atttains the 
Sdlokya Mukti. Similarly in the succeeding kalpa, he takes 
birth 'as a Saiva (worshipper of Siva), and worshipping Siva for 
five births, obtains the Sajujya Mukti and for the lifetime ot a 
hundred Brahmas, lives in ■SVtw-like form in the Srvd Loka. 
He again takes his birth and in pursuance of his ideas and 
custom, worships Sakti for four lives, after that he takes his 
rest in Chit (Intelligence Pure) and attains the Kaibalya or 
Nirvana Mukti or the Highest Salvation. Of all the worship¬ 
pers of the five gods, only the devotee worshipping with the 
Sakti mantra attains Nirvana Mukti or Salvation. 

Possible as it is, for a being to attain Kaiva/ya or Nir¬ 
vana Mukti through the help of Sakti-Mantra, his devotion¬ 
al exercises will be of no avail, like pouring ghee on ashes, 
until on his mind has dawned the idea of Oneness and his 
heart realising this unity of all—is freed from the slightest 
taint of hatred towards any deity other than his own. And 
verily to the worshippers of other deities the Nirvana Mukti 
is near at hand if he has only realized this idea of unity. 
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THEOSOPHY. 

by JOpEN DR A N AT H MITRA Esq. m.a., b.l. 


Dear Brothers, 

JrT is with no inconsiderable trepidation that I rise before 

«!> you to discharge the function that has fallen to me, 
viz. to expound to you the fundamental principles of the sys¬ 
tem of thought which has gained currency at the present 
time under the name of Theosophy, and the part which the 
Theosophical Society has been playing in relation to it. Oh ! 
how much and how ardently do I wish that some worthier 
person had taken up the task! For it is indeed a mighty one, 
far transcending the very limited capacity of one like myself 
But the call is there, and I cannot choose but to respond to 
it. May the Mighty Ones, Who are the custodians of Theo¬ 
sophy and the guardians of the Theosophical Society bless 
this humble attempt ! 

Let me begin by trying to clear certain misconceptions 
which, in this country at least, appear to have gathered round 
the name of Theosophy, and which are responsible for a good 
deal of uncharitable criticism levelled against the Theosophi¬ 
cal Society. If you will only refer to the programme of 
this very Convention you will find that Theosophy has there 
been given the place of a religion, co-ordinate with, but at 
the same time distinct from the other great religions having 
authoritative articles of faith, held by large bodies of men 
representing them to the world, who can for that very 
reason be marked off from similar bodies. For that is per¬ 
haps what the term ‘religion’ is generally understood to signi¬ 
fy to the world at large. Now to put the matter briefly, the 
Theosophical Society has no new ‘religion’ to teach. It has 
no authoritative articles of faith to which its members are 
required to subscribe, nor, again, any rituals for them to con¬ 
firm to. Membership in the Society is open to all, irrespec¬ 
tive of all considerations of race, creed, sex, caste or colour, 
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joining the society one only comes into a body the declared 
of whose existence are : 


1st. To form a nucleus of the universal brotherhood of 
humanity without distinction of race, creed, sex, 
caste or colour. 


2nd. To encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy and science. 

3rd. To investigate unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 

“Of these three objects, the first is the only one which is 
binding on all members, the two others being meant to sub¬ 
serve the first. The carrying out of the second, revealing the 
East and the West to each other, tends to break down the 
barriers of race and creed and places at the common service 
their respective hidden treasures of spiritual knowledge. 
The third object also tends to brotherhood, in that it leads 
man to understand himself and his environment, and finally 
demonstrates to him the underlying spiritual unity of all 
beings. But both these objects require for their prosecution 
special capacities and special opportunities ; they are not, 
therefore, binding on members, but are voluntarily taken up 
by those who are attracted by them and who are able to 
pursue them. Still, a person entirely indifferent to them, 
if he believes in human brotherhood and is willing to work 
for it, has full welcome and standing in the Theosophical 
Society.” 

It is clear from what is quoted above that the members 
of the Society are connected by an ethical (and, I might add, 
spiritual) rather than by an intellectual bond, and their unity 
rests on a sublime ideal, not on a formulated creed. The 
Society “has no dogmas, insists on no beliefs, endorses no 
church, supports no party, takes no sides in the endless quar¬ 
rels that rend society, and embitter national, social and per¬ 
sonal life. It seeks to draw no man away from his own 
religion, but rather impels him to seek in the depths of his own 
religion for the spiritual nourishment he needs. The teach¬ 
ings mentioned in its second object, it presents as subjects 
for study, not as dogmas to be blindly accepted. That each 

should show to the religion of others the respect which ‘ ,c 
claims for his own, is understood as an honorable obligation 
in the society, and perfect mutual courtesy on these matters 
is expected from all members. More and more this leads to 
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co-operation in the search for truth, to softening of prejudices, 
to liberalizing of minds, and to the growth of a gracious 
friendliness and willingness to learn.” 


The Theosophical Society, therefore, consists of a body 
of students who aspire after knowledge. At a time when the 
scientific thought of the West was glorying in Agnosticism and 
thinking it was doing a service to the cause of human pro¬ 
gress by striking at the root of the religious superstition, the 
Theosophical Society entered the arena of the world’s 
thought with a bold bid for Gnosticism —with a claim that 
“man can know (i.e. realise by individual experience), not 
only that man can believe. And if you only look at the 
condition of the religious world during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, you will perhaps feel constrained to ad¬ 
mit that it was indeed high time for the inauguration of a 
movement which will enable the civilized and highly intellect¬ 
ual humanity of the present day, proud of its great achieve¬ 
ments in science and art, to get at the fundamental verities 
underlying all religions. For everywhere religion had sunk 
into festering superstition and empty ritualism from which 
real spiritual life had long departed ; and the ignorant priest¬ 
hood who were ministers of the same, unable to cope with 
the advancing tide of materialism had come to be looked 
upon as crafty men who simply traded on the simplicity of 
the uneducated masses. Materialism and superstition were 
everywhere triumphant, and the great world religions were 
trembling and tottering under the vigorous blows adminis¬ 
tered by the scientific world. It seemed as if poor suffer¬ 
ing humanity were about to be deprived for ever of the con¬ 
solations of living faith, born of knowledge, and left to floun¬ 
der along in life. At this crisis the Great Lords of Compa¬ 
ssion, W ho watch over the spiritual evolution of humanity 
and Who are the source and fountain-head of every stream of 
inspiration that has ever illumined the world, from Whom 
have come all the great religions in the past, sent forth their 
messenger, Helena Petrovna Blavatskv, of blessed memory, 
and led her to found th)e Theosophical Society, so that it 
might become ‘ a wall of protection against the twin-foes of 
man, superstition and materialism,” spreading, wherever it 
goes, “a gentle and refining influence of peace and good-will,” 
and “forming one of the forces that make for good amid the 
conflicts of modern civilization.” 
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And there is also a further and deeper meaning under¬ 
lying the foundation of the Society. Do you not notice taking 
a broad survey of the civilized nations all the world over, 
how the forces of modern life are gradually making for unity ? 
With every forward step that Science is taking, humanity is 
slowly but steadily transcending the limitations of caste and 
creed, and already the ideal of welding together the different 
nations into one great human family, imbued with a sense of 
a common origin and a common destiny, has begun to shed 
its first rays of glory in the mental horizon of the great 
thinkers of the world. Intellect, the great separative principle 
in man. seems almost to have reached its highest point of 
development, and humanity seems ready to take the next 
forward step in its evolution in which a consciousness of unitv 
underlying all differences in manifestation will be the common 
property of the majority. The time is almost ripe for the 
beginning of a new cycle in which humanity as a whole will 
attain to loftier heights of being, undreamt of in its past 
history. So the great Jivanmuktas, those Mighty Beings 
Who having accomplished their own liberation, have sacri¬ 
ficed the glorious bliss nirvanic, and stiff retain earthly forms 
so that they might help on poor, weak, suffering humanity 
towards the goal They themselves have reached have launch¬ 
ed the Theofophical Society into existence with the glorious 
ideal of Universal Brotherhood for the acceptance of its 
members. The more the members of the Society try to realise 
this ideal in their daily lives, the more will the Society be a 
living channel through which the life of the Great Masters 
will be poured down to bring about the spiritual uplifting of 
humanitv How great is the privilege, then, which any body 
may earn' by corains into the ranks of the Theosophica 
Societv It is nothing short of being a pioneer in the great 
upward movement which is to give mankind a lift in the 

s C P a Te of evolution, a servant of the Great Lords of Compassion 
whose ward humanity is, a link of connection between Them 
i 4.1 ^ xvnrld Can any one who thirsts for the living 

sion have thrown open to the world . 

Dear brothers, again ^f ^he'MSters^a.M'dd.culed 
manded prools of the existen , T1 WO uld not 

Theosophy as a modern >mposture because l y ^ 

submit to be cross-examined by anv c nance c s 

P.— 11—20 
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a thought and all 

speech, a Logos, by imposing on Himself a limit, circums¬ 
cribing voluntarily the range of His own 13eing, becomes the 
the manifested trod, and tracing the limiting sphere of His 
activity thus outlines the area of His universe. Within that 
sphere the universe is born, is evolved and dies ; it lives, it 
moves, it has its being in Him ; its matter is His emanation ; 
its forces and energies are currents of His life ; He is imma- 
nent in every atom, all-pervading, all-sustaining, all-evolving ; 
He is its source and its end, its cause and its object, its centre 
and cncumference ; it is built on Him as its sure foundation, 
it breathes in Him as its encircling space ; He is in everything 
and everything in Him. Thus have the Sages of the Ancient 
Wisdom taught us of the beginning of the manifested worlds. 
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One Existence, from the One beyond all 


From the same source we learn of the self-unfolding of 
the Logos into a threefold form ; the First Logos, the Root 
of all Being ; from Him the Second, manifesting the two as¬ 
pects of life and form, the primal duality, making the two 
poles of nature between which the web of the universe is to be 
woven—-Lite-form, Spirit-matter, Positive-Negative Active- 
Receptive, Father-Mother of the worlds. Then the Third 
Logos, the L niversal Mind, that in which all archetypicallv 
exists, the source of beings, the fount of fashioning energies, 
the treasure house in which are stored up all the archetypal 
forms wh.ch arc to be brought forth and elaborated in lower 

are theft-Im r dlmng ‘ he evo * ution of the universe. These 
present ' ° ^ ast universes > brought over as seeds for the 

The phenomenal spirit and matter of any universe are 

mots ofsofrit and nt transitor y in their duration, but the 
roots of spirit and matter are eternal. The root of matter 

() has been said by a profound writer to be visible 
to the Logos as a veil thrown over the One Existence, the 
Supreme Brahman or I ara Brahman—to use the ancient 
name. 


It is this veil which the Logos assumes for the purpose 
of manifestation, using it for the self-imposed limit which 
makes activity possible Worn this He elaborates the matter 
of His universe, being Himself its infon ' 
controlling life.” 


lining, guiding, and 


"Matter in a solar system exists in seven great modifications 
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^oC^pianes ; on three of these, the physical, emotional ( astral) 
and mental—often spoken of as “the three worlds,” the well- 
known Triloki, or Tribhuvanam of the Hindu cosmogony— 
* is proceeding the normal evolution of hiimanity. On the 
next two planes, the spiritual—those of wisdom and power, 
the buddhic and the atmic—goes on the specific evolution of 
the Initiate, after the first of the Great Initiations. These five 
planes from the field of the evolution of consciousness, until 
the human merges in the divine. The two planes beyond 
the five represent the sphere of divine activity, encircling 
and enveloping all, out of which pour forth all the divine 
energies which vivify and sustain the whole system.” We 
are taught that they are the planes of divine consciousness, 
wherein the Logos, or the divine Trinity of the Logoi is mani¬ 
fested, and wherefrom He shines forth as the Creator, the 
Preserver, the Dissolver, evolvng a universe, maintaining 
it during its life-period, withdrawing it into Himself at its 
ending. 

Coming down to the details regarding the the three lower 
worlds which form “the field of elemental, vegetable, animal 
and normal human evolution,” I may only mention in pass¬ 
ing that the earnest labours of investigators have accumu¬ 
lated a good deal of information regarding the constitution, 
scenery, inhabitants and phenomena of the two worlds which 
lie next to the physical ; but it is beyond the scope of 
this paper to attempt an outline of the same. Nor is it 
at all important in view of our present purpose. For “that 
which you hear so much about in Theosophical literature, of 
other worlds, the worlds beyond the physical, worlds that are 
still material, although the matter be of a finer, subtler kind ; 
all that you read about the astral and mental, and buddhic 
planes, and so on”—all that is Apara Vidya or inferior know¬ 
ledge. Let no one one make the mistake of identifying it 
with Theosophy which is Paravidya or Supreme knowledge, 
“the higher, the superior, that beyond which there is no know¬ 
ledge, which is the crown of all, Now that supreme know¬ 
ledge is declared to be ‘the knowledge of Him by whom all 
things are known—a phrase indicating the Supreme Deity/’ It 
is that which is called, ‘‘the supreme knowlege, or, pin cxciiflence 
the Divine Knowledge, and that old Hindu thought is exact¬ 
ly the same as you have indicated by the nain6 Theosophy.” 

How then is this I’ara Vidya to be attained ? IIow to tea 
lise that life beyond all lives, the Self beyond all selves, W ho 
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yuui buuci cunbiueration ? Look at the Theo- 
sophical Society ! How wonderful is its history ! How un¬ 
assuming in the beginning, yet how mighty and vast at the 
present day with its network of sections and branches all over 
the civilised world. Started by a few solitary individuals 
in America 33 year ago, the Society now counts as its mem¬ 
bers over 15000 souls, and has 631 active branches vis. 86 in 
America, 48 in Great Britain, 266 in India, 29 in Italy 37 in 
Germany, 26 in Cuba, 7 in Hungary, I2 in Finland, 8 in 
Kussia and 22 more in other non-sectionalised countries Its 
members are drawn from every religion, almost every-country 
and every nationality, including persons of the highest decree 
of eminence in the literary and the scientific worlds ! How it 
has outlived every storm and tempest and has been growing 
ever more ! How vast and how inspiring is its literature"' 
Wherever it has gone, it has succeeded in infusing new life 
into the dry bones of the old and decaying religion, and in 
making the people feel that there is still a possibility of our 
realising the truth if we only know how to seek for it Do you 
realise the character of, and the work that has already been 
accomplished by this mighty world-organization, and still 
find it in your heart of hearts to maintain that the founders 
of the Society in the past and its leaders in the present deli. 

T te S°V tha ‘ ^ are >-t instruments 
r j „ ‘ r ; r “ s ' the Mighty J.vanmuktas, Who are the 

ofL this fir v! the Thesophical Society? Gentlemen, I only 
CW r . 7 , lls <V ryOUr consideration. Reflect upon the matter 
an J then form your own judgments. How then you may 

df;rJaSo ,r ^ t Themat aft Vf f* * "W '4 

■„ r sacrificed LS5KTJS 

thJr bSSd few ™ 1 s sd p u T r" Ht ' r , "" b ""i y™ to 

their blessed text. Seek Them through the Theosoohic il 
Society, their spiritual child, which They have ushered into 
existence for the advancement of humanity. Work for its 
giand ideal, make yourselves perfect instruments in Their 
hands for the service of humanity, and seek not for any 
d , “ r !\ F ° r R | wa ,', lts on, y to serve, and only a true 

oft“ ever “ ,he l,0| y of 
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3rothers, I have now tried to enlighten your minds as to 
the aim, scope and function of the Theosophical Society, as 
well as Who those Beings are that are its real founders. It 
now remains for me to place before you a brief outline of the 
teaching that now passes current under the name of Theo¬ 
sophy. Let me again remind vou that this body of teach¬ 
ing is given out to the world not as any authoritative creed 
to which one must pin one’s faith in order to be a Theoso- 
phist. It is simply a restatement, in a form best suited to 
the modern scientific mind, of the eternal verities which indi¬ 
vidual members have realised by experience, as truths, and 
which they place before others for study and verification in 
their own personal lives. For 1 heosophy or Brahma Vidya 
is eternal. It “belongs to all the religions of the world, and 
every religion has an equal claim to it.” It cannot be appro¬ 
priated by any body of people, by any Society, not even by 
the greatest of the religions of the world. 9 “It belongs to 
every man who is able to see it quite as much as it does to 
any one who may call himself ‘1 heosophist. I"or the poss¬ 
ession of truth comes of right to the man who can see the 
truth, and there is no partiality in the world of intellect or of 
Spirit. The only test of a man’s fitness to receive is the 
ability to perceive, and the only claim he has to see by the 
light is the power of seeing.” 

What then are the main spiritual verities which underlie 
religion ? They have been summarized by one of the lead¬ 
ing modern exponents of Theosophy in the following terms : 


1. One eternal infinite incognizable real Existence. 

2. From that the manifested God, unfolding from unity 
to duality from duality to trinity. 

3. From the manifested Trinity many spiritual Intelli¬ 
gences, guiding the kosmic order. 

4. Man a reflection of the manifested God and there 
fore a trinity fundamentally, his inner and real self 
being eternal, one with the self of the universe. 

5. His evolution by repeated incarnations, into which 
he is drawn by desire, and from which he is set tree 
by knowledge and sacrifice, becoming divine in potency 
as he had ever been divine in latency. 

As regards kosmology, we have the following luminous ex¬ 
position from the same source :—Coming from the depths of 
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liOrtte One God hidden in all beings, all-pervading the inmost 
self of all ( ) ? Dear 

brothers ! to that question only one answer is possible. I quote 
again from the same writer from whom I have quoted so 
often already : “Only by daily acts of renunciation in the 
little things of life ; only by learning in every thought, 
word and action to live and love the unity ; and not only to 
speak it but to practice it on every occasion, by putting "our¬ 
selves last and other first, by always seeing the need of 
others and trying to supply it, by learning to "be indifferent 
to the claim of our lower nature and refusing to listen to it.” 
There is no road save this humble, patient, persevering endea¬ 
vour, hour after hour, day after day, year after year until at 
last the the mountain tops are climbed.” None but the pure 
may reach the Atman ; none but the devotee may know It ; 


none but the wise may enter into It. Recall what the 
says : 
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Steadfastly by truth, by austerity, by perfect wisdom, by 
Brahmacharyya-practice, is this Atma attained. In the 
midsi of the body, clad in light. He whom the sinless and 
subdued behold is pure.” 

Dear brothers 1 mighty is the task that that lies before us ! 
1 erilous, indeed, is the journey onwards that brings us to the 
entrance of the Path which stretches on into Nirvana. But 
let us cast off all faint-heartedness Jire*nw <a«j: 1 

Awake, arise and let us seek out the Great Ones Who 
alone can lead along that ancient razor-path. “Still They teach 

e . a ? er P Uplls ’ sho ' ving the P ath and guiding the disciple’s steps; 
Still They may be reached by all who seek Them bearing in 
their hands the sacrificial fuel of love, of devotion, of unselfish 
longing to know in order to serve ; still They carry out the 
ancient discipline, still unveil the ancient mysteries. The 
two pillars of their Lodge gateway are love and wisdom, and 
through its straight portal can only pass those from whose 
shoulders has fallen the burden of desire and selfishness." 
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ARYA SAMAJ. 


BY 

BABU BALAKRISHNA SAHAY 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

jT"N response to the call of my distinguished friend, the 
vAr) President of this convention I stand to say a few words 
about the Arya Samaj, of which I am a humble member. 
Without any pretensions to a scholarly treatment of the 
subject I beg leave to begin. 

At the outset it will, I think, be well to say a few words 
about the founder of the society. 

Six decades have passed away since a Brahmin boy of 
14 years, while observing Shivaratri Vrata under the mandate 
of his father and while keeping up late hours at night, sitting 
in front of the emblem of Shiva, saw something and an 
abstruse question occurred to him and put him to serious 
thinking. He asked unto himself “Is this Mahadeva, the 
Lord of the universe, the great Protector and Sustainer of all ? 
He thought over it for a long time but could not arrive at a 
solution of the problem. He went to his father and ex¬ 
plained to him his difficulties. The answers given by the 
father did not satisfy the inquisitive spirit of the youiv* 
questioner. 

This incident was shortly followed by the death of a 
sister of his. Mulshankar as was the name of the boy, was 
much shocked at this and stood stupffied by the side of the 
death-bed. He a-ked within himself “Who can escape from 
the hands of death? I must also die in the same way. Is 
there no means of escaping from it and become immortal ?” 
He went on with his studies, finishing his Grammar and 
one of the Vedas but the question remained unsolved, 
and was constantly in his mind. He had an uncle who 
loved him most and whose love he used to reciprocate. 

I his uncle fell a prey to cholera and Mulshankar asked 
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his Pandits and friends if any one could tell him how 
to secure salvation. “Communion with God” was the un¬ 
animous reply, and Mulshankar resolved to leave home 
and find out the real Mahadeva and the way to beati¬ 
tude. His resolution, however, soon came to the know¬ 
ledge of his parents and they thought, best to tie him 
down to home by getting him married. He Evaded 
them for a year but when he thought there was no other 
alternative, he fled from his home. He was once brought 
back but he ran away again to satisfy his inquisitive mind 
which was so eager to attain salvation. He roamed about 
here and there in Jungles and in caves, in search of spiritual 
teachers. He thus went to the banks of the Narmada, to Koh 
Abu, to Hrishi Kesha, and to Srinagar and many other 
places and learnt whatever he could from the yogis whom he 
found there, but none of them could fully satisfy him. He 
spent many a year in this way and at last heard of a learned 
Sannyasi at Mathura, named Swami Virajananda Saraswati, 
commonly known as Dandiji, and hastened to see if he 
could get from him the light he was so anxious to receive. 
He studied under this Guru for about 4 years and received 
a thorough training in all Arsha Granthas and this gave 
the finishing touch to his education. Here it was that his soul 
received the light that dispells all darkness, the truth that is 
the keynote to real knowledge. When he finished his studies 
Swami Dayananda, as he was named afterwards, in accor¬ 
dance with the old custom took some cloves to his Guru, 
presented the same as Gumdakshina, and craved his 
permission to depart The Guru demanded substantial pre¬ 
sents. Dayananda at once expressed his willingness to lay 
at the Guru’s feet whatever he was possessed of. The Guru 
knew what stuff the desciple was made of and he exclaimed 
“My son, you have got the divine knowledge and as Dakshina , 
I ask you to diffuse this knowledge amongst the people ; the 
Vedas have been forgotten, go abroad carrying the torch¬ 
light of the Vedic truths and remove the darkness that 
prevails in country and envelopes true knowledge”. Da¬ 
yananda at once consented and resolved to carry out the 
mandate. Dandiji gave him his blessings again and again 
and bade God speed to his mission. Dayananda bowed his 
head and departed. 

Thus initiated and blessed, Dayananda set himself to 
work for this mission and thereby to redeem his vow. He 
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wandered about from place to place and saw with his own 
eyes the spiritual condition of India. He studied the reli¬ 
gious systems of the world and for five years reviewed and 
revised what he learnt. He next visited towns after towns 
and attended fairs, preached sermons and held religious 
discourses with Pandits. His line of work was to give an 
insight into the teachings of the ancient sages and to do 
his best to dispel superstitious ignorance. Once while 
preaching at the Kumbh Mela in Haridwar, he saw all round 
him the degraded condition of the ministers of religion. He 
saw yogis and Fakirs going in procession in full pomp accom¬ 
panied by elephants, horses, palanquins etc. Seeing this which 
was inconsistent with genuine asceticism, he for a moment felt 
despondent. But with his spiritual power he at once rose up 
to the occasion and cried out “More tapa (austerity) was 
needed. I must go on and do my best.” Uttering. Sarvam 
vai purnagnam swa/ia he threw away all his belongings and 
with one single Koupin and a Kamandalu wandered along 
the banks of the Ganges, speaking only in Sanskrit, 
meditating, improving his knowledge, delivering sermons 
here and there, performing Yajnas, teaching the Gayatn to 
the people and discoursing shashtrarthas. As the true worship 
of God had almost been forgotten, he spoke very strongly 
against false worship. Many a time his life was attempted 
but nothing could daunt the firm resolve of the spiritual 
hero. He went on with his mission unarmed, unaided and 
unaccompanied by any one with only “heart within and 
God over-head”. 

As a result of his experience he first resolved to found 
Sanskrit Schools. He established many such institutions 
at different places and insisted on the Vidyarthis (students) 
performing the Sandhyas and reading only the Vedic 
Granthas. His preaching continued and he visited almost 
all big towns and cities in the country and secured many 
followers and supporters in no time. 

His sincerity and broad-mindedness are amply borne 
out by the fact that hearing of the Imperial Darbar at Dehli 
and expecting many learned men to assemble there, Swami 
Dayananda went there and wanted to arrange a Shash- 
trartha but the oeople were busy with other kinds of import¬ 
ant work and nothing could be done. There was however a 
conference of seven religious reformers of the time viz : 
Babu Keshab Chandra Sen, Kanhya Lai Alakhdhari* Babu 
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Roy, Munshi Indrasiani, Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, Babu Harish Chandra Chintamani and himself. The 
Swami expressed his wish that if there was no difference in 
their aims and objects there was no reason why they should 
not all combine to work in the common cause. But they 
could not come to an unanimity of opinion on some cardinal 
points and so the conference fell through. 




Swami Dayananda did not pretend to found any new reli- 
gion. He did not teach any thing new. His works Satyarthn 
Prakash (The light of truth) and his Rigvedadi Bhashya 
B/ioomika (Introduction to the commentaries of Rigveda etc.) 
abundantly show that his object was to preach only what the 
V edas taught. He is, however, sometimes charged with 
misinterpreting the Vedas. A close study alone can enable 
a true enquirer to decide how far this accusation is based on 
facts. Modern commentators have been thrown into pitfalls 
of doubt in consequence of the very crude and erroneous 
and rather prejudiced notions with which they approached to 
interpret the Vedas. They think that the Vedic hymns are 
so many songs of cultivators. They cannot rise to the dig¬ 
nity of thinking that the Vedas are not mere psalms of culti¬ 
vators but the repository of spiritual and divine knowledge 
and contain the most elevated and sublime truths about reli¬ 
gion. They forget the chief canon of Vedic interpretation, 
namely the use of the Vedic terms in their yougika (deri¬ 
vative ) meanings. It is for this reason that they have ever 
f fu en '" to . er . ror it is in consequence of this 
fT they find in the Vedas debased polytheism or 
kethenotheism, Henotheism or, element-worship. Another 
cause of their committing mistakes is that ordinary Sans- 
krit Crajnmar, cannot be resorted to for understanding the 
Vedac Mantras correct y The Vedas have their own dictiona- 

j r> T u Rl3 £. 1S Studled the Vedas with the help of yoga : 
and Brahman Granthas, Niruktas and Nighantu embody the 
results of their spiritual studies which went hand in hand 
with concentration of mind, which a yogi alone can cammand. 
Swami Dayananda has interpreted the Vedas on the lines 
of the old sages from Brahma down to Jaimini. The deci¬ 
sion as to the correctness or otherwise of an interpretation 
will depend very much upon the proper method to be 
adopted for interpreting. Commentators fail because they 
ignore the chief canon of interpretation. Mr. Griffith had to 
admit that “Many hymns are daik as the darkest oracle and 
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thafthere are whole verses which as yet, yield no sense 
whatever, and words, the meaning of which we can only 
guess”. Max Muller had to admit further that “Every word 
retains something of its radical meaning—names are to be 
found in the Vedas as it were, in a still fluid state. They 
never appear as appellations, nor yet as proper names ; 
they are organic not yet broken or smoothed down 
Commentators without yogic power could not see the 
sublime truths contained in the hymns. They themselves 
were in darkness and found the hymns obscure. Swami 


Dayananda with his yogic power could see through the real 
meanings of the mantras . The Arya Samaj earnestly hopes 
that the time will come when his commentaries will be 
universally accepted. The Swami, however has nowhere 
claimed infallibility for his own commentaries. 


Initiated in the Vedic lore by the Great Guru, assisted 
by the vast experience gathered from travels and communion 
with the learned and the yogis and guided by the result of 
yoga, the Swami could see that men do not become educated 
and enlightened by themselves. They require to be ins¬ 
tructed by others. Therefore in the beginning of every 
cycle of creation there is need of primitive teachers, who 
were of necessity taught by the greatest of all teachers 
Himself i. e. God. So that all true knowledge emanates 
from Him. Therefore in establishing the Arya Samaj and 
framing its fundamental principles the first canon that Swami 
Dayananda preached was :— 


(1) That God is the primary Cause of all true knowledge 
and of objects made known by it. 


He had next to describe this God and His attributes. 
He consulted the sacred Books, and studied nature, and 
brought his spiritual powers to bear upon them and found 
(2) That God is all-Truth, all-Knowledge, all-Beatitudc, 
Incorporeal, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinte, Unchange¬ 
able, without a beginning, Incomparable, the Support and the 
Lord of all, All-pervading, Omniscient, Imperishable, 
Immortal, Exempt from fear, Eternal, Holy and the t ause 
of the universe. To Plim alone is worship due. 

The next question that naturally suggested itself was 
whether there was any repository of the truths that the 
greatest Teacher taught to His people. His Jaws must have 
been made known to those, for whose guidance they weie 
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•> and such repository was unquestionably most needed 
by the first generation of men, in the beginning of creation. 
For, how otherwise could the people in general know the 
nature and the character of their Creator, the nature and the 
character of souls, their mutual relations and the laws which 
they were to be guided and governed by ? These abstruse 
subjects are absolutely beyond human grasp without the 
help of a teacher. Without revelation, therefore, men will 
be bewildered. Common-sense, however strong, or mere 
experiences, however varied, cannot be the true and unfailing 
guide. Even the most learned men are found to differ, 
bo it is unsafe to depend on personal opinions and personal 
inspirations. It will also be, I think, a mistake to call even 
the dictates of our own conscience, the Divine Voic e from 
within, for acts attributable to or proceeding from the 
conscience are different in different persons. For instance 
a humane Philosopher shrinks from causing harm even to 
the most insignificant creature, while a “thug" who is no 
less a man in figure and constitution, glories in sacrificing 
a human being. We can at once say without any fear of 
contradiction that conscience is a faculty subject to training 
as any other faculty and can be ennobled or debased accord¬ 
ing to the training imparted to it. It must be thoroughly en¬ 
lightened before we can depend upon it. We must cultivate 
our moral and intellectual faculties. This requires a teacher 

S- - sa,d ab °X e that the original teacher is God. 
God s laws are revealed in nature no doubt ; but to under¬ 
stand them correctly and fully, without being taught, is next 
to impossible. The first lesson that the Creates of a* 
Gurus gave to the best of all men on earth, and which was 
unmixed with anything of human produc ion, ought to be 
considered as Revelation, and the fountain-head of all true 
knowledge The Swami studied the books of the Rishis 
as well as those of nature and preached 

• rhat th ? Y cdas are Kooks of true knowledge and it 

,s the paramount duty of every Arya to read or hear them 
read, and to teach others to do the same. 

The Aryas thus believe in the Divine origin of the Vedas 
winch are admitted even by western scholars to be the 
oldest record of human knowledge. Max Muller says about 
the R ,g-Veda that it ,s “the oldest book in the library of 
he world and “the nrst word spoken by the Aryan man ” 
Our own sages are unanimous on this point. The doctrines 
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inculcated in the Vedas satisfy all sorts of enquirers and 
explain everything which otherwise would have remained 
in mystery. How could the existence of inequalities in the 
World as also of pain and pleasure be explained otherwise 
than by accepting the Vedic theory of the Transmigration 
of souls ? Try to explain the same otherwise and God will 
become whimsical and unjust. So also the teachings on the 
Immortality of souls, Eternity of matter, and the theory 
of Karma are amongst others strong evidence in favour of the 
divine origin of the Vedas, as they are otherwise too high 
to have been within the reach of human knowledge. The 
Arya Samaj maintains that the Vedic doctrines stand the 
test of true Logic and Science and as such, can well claim 
to be of divine origin. The best test of a revelation lies 
in its being in accord with the Laws of Nature and we aver 
that the Vedas are in harmony with science. 


Swamiji believed that the Vedas being of Divine origin 
are self-evident truths. The commentaries as far as they 
are consistent with the text are authentic but where they 
are inconsistent, the commentators, he held, have fallen 
into some error or other. He held, therefore, that books 
other than the Vedas are not to be followed, where they 
depart from the text. He rejected the Puranas as they are 
inconsistent and full of absurd stories. Moveover they have 
maligned all the Rishis of the Hindus from Brahma down 
to Vyasa and have spared none. No doubt there are many 
good things in them but as they are mixed up with many 
others that are undesirable, it is not safe to take them as the 
guide. 


Divine knowledge must not inculcate inconsistent theo¬ 
ries and must not propagate unscientific doctrines. They 
require no amendment now or ever. They must satisfy an 
inquisitive soul and explain every phenomenon of the world. 
All these conditions are fulfilled by the Vedas, everv mantra 
of which, if properly understood, is pregnant with sublime 
truths. The Vedas therefore should be universally read arid 
propagated. 


The fourth principle of the Arya Samaj is that it is 
the prime duty of every man to be always ready to accept 
the truth and renounce what is untruth. Truth is God's 
law. Truth is divine and a human soul aspiring to enjoy 
bliss must keep himself aloof from everything unclean and 
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lthy which certainly untruthfulness is ; and what pleasure 
does one feel when one prays in the words of Yajur Veda . 

sfcm to toIui <1^ i iTOTOTOT«t s-sgqfa i 


“O Light 1 Lord of Vows ! I wish to keep the vow, may 
I have strength to keep it ! May success attend me ! Thus 
from untruth I enter unto truth !” 


■qfa TO TO I 

^ TO filTO I 

“Lead us, O all-Wise Being, the source of Light ! unto 
the path of rectitude ! Inspire us with all kinds of know¬ 
ledge and wisdom ! Drive off our evils and make us pure ! 
To this end we repeatedly praise thee and adore !’’ and after 
acting up to them one finds one-self face to face with that 
eternal light which dispells all darkness and illumines the 
soul ! And thus realising what divine purity is, fully under¬ 
stands the significance of the 5th principle of the Arya 
Samaj which runs thus :— 

“All actions ought to be done conformably to the dictates 
of sound morality and with due regard to truth i. e. after a 
thorough consideration of right and wrong/’ 

Connected with this is our duty to the world and so the 
six principle teaches us that “the primary object of the 
the Samaj is to do good to the world by improving the 
physical, spiritual and social conditions o {'mankind!' We 
understand very well how the mind is connected with the 
body. To have a sound mind we must have a sound 
body ; and both mind and body cannot be expected to be 
at peace unless you have a good society to live in. 

One of the chief characteristics of true manhood is to 
have a kind and sympathetic feeling towards all living 
beings. But this feeling must be controlled by consider¬ 
ations of justice, which naturally has to be based on merits. 
One must not be blinded by love. Therefore, our 7th prin¬ 
ciple maintains that “All ought to be treated with love, 
justice, and with due regard to their merits.” 

But it is not always an easy task to control love by 
justice. Undue affection or hatred often leads us to actions, 
which are contrary to truth and justice, and we should, there¬ 
fore, acquire some power which would keep us within lawful 
limits and this power, is true knowledge. The 8th principle 
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of the Arya Samaj, therefore, enjoins on us that ’‘Ignorance 
ought to be dispelled and knowledge diffused” and this not 
only as far as you yourself are concerned, for that would not 
give you absolute peace. Your society might be a source 
of immeasurable miseries and troubles, if it is not a good one 
and, therefore, in the9th principle the Arya Samaj tells us 
that “no one ought to be content with his own personal good 
alone, but every one ought to regard his own prosperity as 
inseparably connected with that of others ” How noble 
and how sublime is this teaching ! Can there be a better idea 
about philanthropy, can there be a better notion of universal 
brotherhood ? Just contemplate for a moment, what the result 
will be, if this noble doctrine were to be universally followed. 
If each tried to elevate not only himself but also his brethren, 
the whole human race will some day be found elevated ?md 
ennobled. To keep every one within his own rights and at 
the same time not to infringe the rights of others, the 10th 
principle teaches us that ”In matters which affect the general 
social well-being of the whole society, one ought to discard 
all differences and not allow his individuality to interfere, 
but in strictly personal matters every one may act with 
freedom.” Freedom, however, does not mean fanaticism or 
license. It does not teach us to be vicious, for we have been 
already taught that “All actions should be done conformably 
to virtue”. 


Special features :— 

The special feature of the Arya Samaj consists in the fact 
that its members hold that there are three entities, namely 
matter, soul and God ; the Vedas say so and science, which 
is only an embodiment of our experience, is fast approaching 
to this truth. & 


We observe that in the universe there are two forces at 
work. One is the blind force and the other the intelligent 
one. As something cannot come out of nothing, and only like 
produces like, both these forces must be accepted to'be co exis¬ 
tent at all times. So both must be (true.) The blind force we 
call matter ; but matter itself would not have been perceptible 
if there was nothing animate to perceive it. Man is a com¬ 
pound of the animate and the inanimate. By what we call 
death the animate portion leaves the inanimate portion. The 
former we call the soul and the latter matter. This soul is in¬ 
telligent faff and a moment’s thought will convince us that it 
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ifiust be co-existant with matter, because, apart from all 
abstruse metaphysical grounds in support of the existence of 
souls, it must be obvious to all that we cannot conceive that 
creation has ever been without the animate. Thus this soul 
must be equally with the matter, its additional attribute 
being (intelligence'. And as there are different kinds of 
beings with different forms and different degrees of intelli¬ 
gence placed in different circumstances and different positions, 
each reaping the fruits of his own actions, souls must necessari¬ 
ly be many, nay infinite in number. Our next proposition 
is that this soul being intelligent, could not possibly have of 
its own choice taken its abode in a physical environment 
liable to all sorts of miseries, unless there was a higher 
power to force and guide its destiny. This higher power 
must be a free and absolute Master and free from all the 
miseries which fall to the lot of human beings, as observed 
in common experience. As this higher power is free from all 
miseries it must therefore necessarily be all-Bliss ( ) 

as it cannot but be eternal and intelligent we designate him 
^ ). The Vedas in one Mantra very beauti¬ 

fully describe the three entities :— 


335n *13m Fcj -T I 

firm* i 


“Two birds with fair plumage, inseparable friend,, cling 
to the self-same tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit the 
other looks on without eating”. 

The two birds are the two conscious entities. Brahma 
and soul (7 aramatma and Jibatma), their fair plumage are 
the divine qualities and the tree is the material cause of 
creation. I he soul enjoys the fruits of his actions and God 
without being affected by consequences only witnesses the 
w hole thing. How grand the idea and how beautiful is the 
illustration ? 

1 he Arya Samaj holds that God as above described is 
alone to be worshipped. The Soul is distinct from God and 
stands in the relation of the son to the father or in that of the 
prevaded to the pervader. Soul worships and God is 
Worshipped. God, soul and Prakriti (material cause) are 
without beginning and being themselves eternal, their essen 
tia! nature, their attributes and their characterastlcs are also 
eternal. 
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Ignorance is the cause of all sins. It obscures our in¬ 
tellectual faculties and makes us forget our true God and 
our duties towards Him, and results in bondage to this world 
of miseries and pain. Emancipation from this bondage, and 
a peaceful career of freedom from every kind of suffering and 
pain, is salvation. The Arya Samaj believes that this salvation 
can only be for a fixed and limited period i. e. till the next 
cycle of creation. Our actions being limited the results too 
must necessarily be limited. 

True worship of God is the only means of salvation. Be¬ 
tween the soul and God there is nothing in the middle ; man 
stands or falls according to his own actions. There is no 
special representative of God : no special emblem. Every¬ 
thing in the universe proclaims His greatness 
^pfr 1 All the objects in the world serve 

the purpose of flags to show Him, (the glorious Being, the 
Maker of the worlds and of the Vedas and the Sun of life) to 
all His creatures. The Arya Samaj does not believe that any 
special bath or pilgrimage to any particular place can by itself 
secure salvation. Truly Manu says : “Y\ ater cleanses the 
body : Truth purifies the mind : sacred learning and austerities 
purify the soul and knowledge purifies the intellect”. 
By Tirtka the Arya Samaj understands that by means of 
which the “Ocean of misery ” is crrossed. Birth and death 
are the Ocean of misery and by true knowledge of God 
alone we can cross it. Says the Veda in unmistakable terms. 


“I know this mighty Person of Sun-like lustre, beyond 
darkness. By knowing Him alone one crosseth over the ocean 
of death. There is no other path to beatitude.” 

And how are we to know God ? 


ia* snnrafa ^ 1 

This God pure and full of Jyotis can be seen as light 
within the body, by spotless votaries by means of constant 
abstinence, right knowledge, penance and truthfulness. 

The acquisition of true knowledge, purity of thought, 
performance of virtuous deeds, society of the wise and 
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learned and practice of yoga, truthfulness in thought, word 
and deed, doing good to all around us and in short acting 
in comformity with the will of God is the true worship 
and is the real Tirtha . 

The worship of God has three stages. The first is stuti 
i. e. reciting and hearing hymns in praise of God with 
a view to realise their significance. It cultivates a love of 
God and helps us to acquire godly virtues. Next is 
prarthana (prayer), which helps in the acquirement of many 
godly virtues such as humility. The third stage is Upasana 
(communion) i. e. realising His presence within ourselves and 
having direct cognition of God. Stuti and Upasana may 
be Saguna or Nirguna according as one meditates on God, 
as having attributes or as devoid of all attributes. 

As a help to attain many good qualities the daily 
performance of the five great Yajnas, is enjoined on all 
Aryas, their omission being held as sinful. 

The Arya Samaj maintains that Varna (class) and As- 
hrama (order) are determined by one’s own merits and not by 
birth. A Fortiori one can rise or fall unto higher or lower 
classes according to one's merits or demerits. 

There are no particular places called heaven and hell ; 
hut Swarga ( heaven ) is the enjoyment of extreme bliss 
and Naraka ( hell ) is the undergoing of extreme suffering. 
Men are in heaven or in hell according as they are enjoying 
happiness or suffering pain in this world. Man must reap 
the fruits of his actions in this or in future births, happiness 
for his virtuous deeds and misery for his misdeeds both se¬ 
parately, there being no average reckoning for them. 

The Arya Samaj does not believe that our deceased 
ancestors can be propitiated by offerings of oblations. It 
may be news to many that the word Shrddh finds no place 
in any of the four Vedas. We must not confound this word 
with Skradhd (^t) without which certainly no one can attain 
true knowledge. By this we must not be understood to mean 
that we have no duty to our parents (pitris). Far from it. 
We hold that all possible services should be rendered to 
our pitris while they are alive. For according to our theory 
of transmigration of souls after death, they have either at¬ 
tained salvation, where they need no sen ice from us, or the) 
have taken to other bodies, where nothing offered by us can 
reach them. Ordinarily this may smell un-Hindu but a 
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reference to the Mahabharat (Anusasan Parva Ch. 91) would 
tell you of the origin of Shrddh and a study of the Vedas 
will convince any one that our position is sound. 

The Arya Samaj allows the women equal rights with 
the men. The former can study the Vedas and in fact 
they are known to have been, in ancient times, interpreters 
of many Vedic hymns. The Shudras also are not denied 
these privileges, if they have the necessary qualifications 
to receive the high knowledge contained in the Vedas. 


The Ar)/a Samaj does not indulge in idle dreams. It is 
true that it has not yet fully attained the object of its 
mission, its existence being only of about 30 years, but 
even in this short period it has shown sufficient activity. 
The first Arya Samaj was established in Bombay in 1875 
and since then about 700 branches have been established 
with about a lac of members, all over India. It is in lull 
swing in the Punjab and fairly so in the United Provinces. 
It is a pity, however, that Bengal by which l mean the 
political Bengal, including Behar, has not yet fully realised 
the importance of the Mission of Arya Samaj. 

There are preachers and teachers both men and 
women, working in the field and as the result of their 
efforts we find among other institutions, a big College 
(called Dayanand Anglo Vedic College') at Lahore, D, V. 
High School at Dehradun, Gurukuls at Kangri, Furrukhabad, 
Sekandrabad, Gujran-walla, and Badayun, where education 
is imparted in the old style of our Rishis. Kunya Maha- 
vidyalaya and Kunya Pathshaia are other useful institutions. 
Many orphanages have also been established. 


Among social reforms the Arya Samaj advocates the re¬ 
marriage of virgin widows. The Smritis allow it in very 
clear terms and there is nothing in the Vedas to reprobate it. 

Another useful work that the Arya Samaj is doing is 
to raise the status of the lower classes. Though no very 
great advance has yet been made in this respect, the 
Rahtias and the Meghas in the Punjab and the Shanars in 
Madras have been very much benefited. Not only this hut 
the Skucldhi system i. e. the reclaiming of renegades from 
Hinduism is a novel feature of the Arya Samaj. Many 
who from some momentary impulse had left the fold of 
Hinduism, have been purified and taken back to the Vedic 
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faith This work ,s progressing very rapidly in the Punjab. 

Idontifr * t iat oth ^[ rel 'g ious institutions are 

adopting this Shuddhi system. The Samaj has purified not 

only converts to Christianity and Islamism but even born 
Christians and Musalmans. Nearly 5000 persons have thus 
been purified and reclaimed. 

is bTvonr^'dhe Samaj does not believe that the question of diet 
is beyond the pale of religion. On the other hand it holds 
that meat diet is not only sinful but to a very great 
extent prejudicial to the acquirement of psychic powers 
Similarly all intoxicating drugs are forbidden 'as irreligious 
and as hampering the intellectual and spiritual growth of 
he soul. VVe do no. believe that ,he VeL “nS the 
sacrifices of horses and cows m Yajnas. Ashwamedha and 
6 romedha have been mis-interpreted. The word Yaina is 
translated into sacrifice. It is absolutely wrong. Yajna is 

derived from Yaja meaning & c . i. e . worship of 

the devas, assimilation of materials and gift The idea 
of sacrifice (killing) is quite foreign to any of these meanings 
Adhwara is a synonym for Yajna and Adhwara means 
where there is no ktmsa ( killing). This alone shows that 
in Adhwara or Yajna no killing is allowed. 

I have taxed your patience a good deal gentlemen I 
must resume my seat now. But before I do so Toiust thank 

ma> be. ho let there be peace in the world. 

Shantih ! Shantih !! Shantih !!! 
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DEVA DHARMA 
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BY 

GURU MUKH SINGH n. a, 

[The thesis first deals with the basic principles of the 
prevalent religions of the world, which it divides into 
two groups—Semitic and Indo-Aryan. The first gioup 
consists mainly of Judaism, Christianity, Mahomedanism 
and a few Indian sects which owe their origin more oi less 
to its influence. They believe in a Being who sends certain 
fixed mandates to this world through special Agents 
and is pleased, if these mandates are acted upon or through 
His worship, or the intercession of the Agent, or through the 
sacrifice of animals &c. by means of which the follower can go 
to Heaven. The second group consists mainly of Brahma¬ 
nism, Buddhism, Jainism and their offshoots such as 
Kabirism, Vaishnavism, Daudism, Sikhism and Dayanandhv 
&c. which have for their object the attainment of Ananda 
(happiness) and freedom from Dukha (misery and pain). 
Main stress is laid on the performance of certain Karmas 
(deeds) prescribed by the shastras— called ( ) or holy. 

The supreme object is to get moksha or mukti (Sal¬ 
vation) from endless births and deaths and be absorbed in 
the one universal principle Brahman or to get Nirvana. 
The paper then deals with the Vairagis, Tyagis , Udasis 
Sanyasis and Paramhamsas, “the highest man” who avoid 
karma and cut away all worldly relations by following 
the Path of Tyag or renunciation. The karma Yogis of 
the Gita work without the dsire for fruits i.e. Ao mshkam 
karma. The Bhakta Karma Yogis, however, work only to 
leave the results to their Lord. 

The three paths of Guana, Bhakti and Yoga are then 
indicated. What the Gnanis attain through knowledge ot 
the Atma, the Yogis get through meditation and Samad/u 
and the Bhaktas, through Bhakti or devotion to their God. 
The paper then goes on to mention the lowest forms ol the 


Tantriks, Saivites and Skaktas as also the charbaks and gnlab- 
dasis , whose object is to forget pain and misery and obtain 
pleasure in this life through several means. The tapaswis , 
on the other hand, practice severe austerities in this life, 
to get happiness in the next world. Siddhi or extraordinary 
power is the object aimed at by some of these, as well as 
by Yogis of a certain type.—Ed.] 

This is then a brief survey of man’s struggles after obtain¬ 
ing freedom from dukha (pain and misery) and after get- 
Summary of the ^ukha (peace and happiness) either in this 

above. Happi- life or in life to come, which is known under 
ness, the object one comprehensive term—religion. It clear- 
Of all religions. j y shows that the main object of the man of 
religion has so far been to know how and to strive to get 
freedom from pain and to obtain peace Skanli) and happi¬ 
ness ( ananda.) 

This was quite natural, after the evolution of the sen¬ 
sations of pain and pleasure in man. Constituted as he is, 

. man abhors pain and misery {dukha) and 

natural? ' q wants to £ et rid of them somehow. He desires 

to get peace (S/ianti) and happiness (sukha). 
But however anxious he may be to attain this end even 
in this life, he finds it hopeless to do so, except in the case 
of a few, who leave the world to be absorbed in meditation , 
in mountain caves or jungles. This practice, even if right, is 
not obviously possible for all, and so man has been trying to 
ensure this end in his future life, compared with which, 
the present existence is but ephemeral, a mere twinkling 
of an eye, or at best, a four day s residence in a lon^ 
journey. & 

but although the desire to avoid pain and obtain pleasure 
These systems was natural in man, yet, as was to be expected 
grounded in im- iii the ages when imagination was strong and 
agination. power of exact reasoning weak, and the 

method of scientific investigation not even yet born, man s 
power of imagination was given a free scope in all these 
systems. It was a time when analogies stood for logic, 
and commandments and sayings had the force of law. 
And just as imaginations are many and contradictory in 
different persons, so many and contradictory have, and could 
have been, the world-religions. But just as it happens in 
all our guesses and imaginations and the products of 
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human nature, while almost all or many of these systems 
contain some very valuable germs and fragments of truth, 
and luminous gems of thought, they abound in fictions, 
superstitions and errors, and not in a few instances, in 
harmful and positively injurious teachings and practices, 
which have done to humanity more harm than good. 


But this was again but natural. It could not be otherwise. 

Human mind, as it is constituted, could not 
l T nuurai aSam kut P ass through tti ese channels. Like 
every other branch of human knowledge or 
thought, simple and pure truths never come all at once ; 
and the empirical method of thought must precede 
systematic and scientific knowledge. Alchemy must precede 
Chemistry. Astrology must precede Astronomy. Similarly 
metaphysics must precede true psychology. Religions 
founded on imagination must precede those grounded on 
science. That has been the order of growth everywhere else 
in every branch of science, or of human thought, and it could 
not have been otherwise in the domain of religion, hvolution 
from the lower to the higher, from chaos to cosmos, has 
been the order of things in all directions. This is the path¬ 
way on which the wheels of nature fly. 


India, the 
hirth-placc of 
Science- ground¬ 
ed Religion. 


And just as it needed a Gallileo to perceive the move¬ 
ments of the Earth round the sun, or a 
Newton to discover the law of Gravitation, 
it remained, be it said, to the lasting glory 
of India, the land of the Rishis of old, for a 
noble son of mother Bharat , the product of a 
long and illustrious lineage of Kauya Kubja Brahmins of 
the Gangetic Valley of Upper India, to see the true light 
regarding the real object of man’s life, and to discover the 
one, true, and unshakable foundation whereupon to build 
the structure of the Science-Grounded Religion or the 
Vtgyan Mulak Dharm , which would be one and the same 
for* all mankind, and for all ages to come, universal and 
non-sectarian in its character, productive of the highest 
good to humanity, and to the world at large, free from 
all sorts of wrong and harmful practices and rites consistent 
with all the laws of nature, helpmate of all true progress, 
civilization and of evolution of man. society and nations. 

But such grand light does not come perchance. Such sub¬ 
lime truths are not discovered by mere accidents. I he inner 



nature of the recipients of such a grand light 
should have reached that particular stage of evo¬ 
lution where alone it would be possible for such 
light to flash and have its abode. As pointed 
out by John Stuart Mill, none but a Newton 
could have discovered what Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton did. Similarly in the course of evo¬ 
lution of the inner self, Dev Guru Bhagwan , Shri Satyanand 
Agnihotri, the blessed discoverer and teacher of the true 
scientific religion and the right nature of Sat Dharm 
or Dev Dharm and the propounder of the true object of 
man’s existence, had reached that stage of evolution where 
the inner organism of man has at last become complete 
in its constitution, just as in the course of evolution the 
external organism or body has attained completeness 
in man. It was with this unique nature of his completely 
evolved soul alone that Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan could pierce 
through the thick veil of all fiction-grounded systems of 
the world, and skip over the shaky walls raised on shakv 
foundations and discover the rocky soil whereupon to lay 
the unshakable foundations of the Science-Grounded 
Religion, and to rear up thereupon a superstructure of 
true philosophy of religion, raising it to a plane where it 
would no longer remain a matter of faith and mysticism 
only, but become, like all other sciences, a matter of exact 
knowledge and experiment, equally applicable in the case 
of all men and in all climes and under all conditions !! 


A unique 
nature required 
to discover and 
found such a 
grand system of 
Science- founded 
Religion. 


What are the unique powers manifested in Shri Dev 
Guru Bhagwan’s Soul, it may be asked, 
unifuc 1 ^powers which complete man’s inner organism, 
manifested in These unique powers, the manifestation 

Dev Guru Bhag- of which in the life of Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan 

wan, which com- h as completed the evolution of man’s soul, 

plete mans in- _ 

ner organism. 41 

ist. Complete Love of Truth in not one, two or more, but 
in all the relations of man with all the beings of this 
Universe, and in all directions of man’s thoughts, 
studies and activities etc.,— 

2 nd. Complete Love of Goodness , betterment, of the Higher 
Course of Life in not one, two, or more but in all the 
relations of man with all beings of the Universe and 
in all the efforts and activities of man in all directions. 
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3rd. A stro?ig sense of hatred of all that is false , or wrong, 
or superstitious or founded on fiction, in all the relations' 
of man with all beings in the Universe and in a//the 
thoughts and walks of man’s life in all directions, and 


4th. A strong sense of hatred of all that is harmful , in¬ 
jurious, degrading or that leads one to follow a lower 
course of life in all the relations of man with all 
beings in the Universe and in every thought or walk of 
man’s life in all directions. 


Having realised this unique nature of the soul, Shri 
Dev Guru Bhagwan has seen that the 
tion hC of° Un the attainment of happiness or sukka and freedom 
Science-Ground- from pain or dukha is not and cannot be 
ed Religion of rea i an <j the highest object or the true 

Dev Dharm. goal of man ’ s existence. He has seen that 
the first and foremost instinct of a . living organism 
from man to the tiniest vegetable is to make an effort 
to live. and to desist death. No doubt, in the course 
of evolution, the desire to live, has been supplemented by the 
desire to live happily , in the case of animals and also in the 
case of man ; but here too man, under normal conditions, 
wants to save his life first, even at the expense of hapiness 
if necessary. In fact there could be no happiness if there 
were no life—no enjoyment, if there were no enjoyer. 
And, in fact, it needs no explanation to tell that pleasure¬ 
seeking not unoften leads to disease and death. To save 
man from death or to keep the organism called man 
alive, is, therefore, the first and foremost necessity. But 
does the organism called man come to an end with the 
destruction of its life-force or soul ? Can man’s life- 
force or soul die ? Is not his life-power or soul indes¬ 
tructible and eternal? No! Not necessarily! And it 
is on the discovery and proper recognition of these 
most important but true facts of nature, made by bhn 
Deo Guru Bhagwan for the first time, in the history of tne 
world, that the fundamental difference of the Science- 
Grounded Religion of Dev Dharm with all the imagination- 
founded systems of the world comes in. 1 c reveie 
founder of the Science-Grounded Religion has seen and 
discovered that like other beings of this Universe, Man s 
inner organism or his life-force, called Atimin or sou is as 

p._11,-23 
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much subject to the eternal and immutable law of change 
which is incessantly being wrought throughout the universe, as 
other beings or existences in the universe are. He has seen 
and discovered after laborious experiments and investiga¬ 
tions, conducted in a most critical and scientific spirit and 
method of enquiry, that under one set of conditions which 
may be called unsuitable or unfavourable environment, man’s 
life-force or soul which is the builder, the preserver and the 
master of his body, degenerates, decays, becomes weaker and 
weaker and ultimately dies, bringing with it the death or the 
extermination of the whole entity or organism called man. 
He has further discovered and established after laborious 
experiments and investigations conducted in the same 
scientific spirit and method that under another set of condi¬ 
tions which may be called suitable or favourable environ¬ 
ment, the life-force or soul of a fit person regenerates, grows, 
gathers strength and vitality and buds forth, as it were new 
and higher powers which ultimately go to complete his 
organism and adjust it with the evolutionary forces of nature, 
and bring about perfect harmony or Ekatwa in all his rela¬ 
tions with the universe and thus give him life eternal Eternal 
and progressive life, it will therefore be seen, is an object 
that may only be acquired by the fulfilment of the necessary 
conditions but it does not come as a matter of course. The 
former course is the downward or lozver course of man’s 
lif' ; and the latter is his upward or higher course of life. 
Surrounded as man always is by the various environments 
he can never stand still for a moment and escape the 
operation of the law of cha?ige. It is on the discovery 
and solemn recognition of this fundamental and unshak¬ 
able truth, that the foundation of the Science-Grounded 
Religion of Dev Dharm is built. And to impart true 
light or the exact knowledge of the Universal Laws 
concerning the courses of dissolution and evolution of 
mans life-force or soul under various environments dis¬ 
covered by Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan and to spread 
a true knowledge concerning the useful or blissful conse- 
quencesof the different courses of life on man himself and on 
his various relations as observed by him, and to infuse the 
powers necessary to rescue man from the downward course 
of dissolution on the one hand and to put him on the 
upward course of evolution on the other and thus to 
complete his inner organism is the grandest, the noblest and 
the most unique work, the revered founder of the Science- 
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lve yourself and 
happiness will 
come of itself. 


Grounded Religion, the most blessed Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan 
is doing for the highest good to humanity ! ! 

Now just as a diseased -body which is losing its tissues, 
weight and strength and is getting weaker and weaker every 
Save and evo- day, cannot he expected to enjoy good health 
and strength or freedom from pain, similarly 
it is hopeless or futile to expect the inner man 
to get freedom from pain and be happy so 
long as its course of life is not in adjustment with the life- 
giving environment, and consequently is one of disease, 
degeneration and death, and it matters little what creed 
or dogma one follows, or what form of worship or prayer 
or profession one pursues. It is equally futile to expect that 
man would escape from the effects of the immutable law of 
change with the fiat of his sweet will or beliet. It is the evo¬ 
lution of the soul, by putting it under and adjusting it with 
favourable environment, that is needed first and true pleasure 
and all other blessings which are the necessary accompani¬ 
ments of the higher course of life and the result of perfect 
adjustment and harmony with various life-giving relations 
will follow as a matter of course. 


It would thus be 
necessary to have 

The life-giving 
environment of 
the soul. 


seen, however that it was not only 
a seer who could see and realize the 
different courses of man’s life and know or 
discover the Universal laws as to how they 
are produced, and the effects they have on 
the organism of man himself and on other existences with 
which he is related ; but it was also necessary that a mani¬ 
festation in human form of those higher forces should be born, 
who should not only be able to make an individual see his 
or her downward course of life and its woeful consequences 
but should have also the power to enable that individual 
to receive true light concerning the higher course of life. 
In other words it was necessary, that there should be a 
manifestation of the higher forces, which could provide a 
suitable or fovourable environment for a human soul yearn¬ 
ing to be free from the downward course ot degeneration and 
dissolution and to pursue the higher course of light, power, 
and growth, and thus to complete its inner organism. Such a 
manifestation of the higher forces or Dhann shaktis is Shri 
Dev Guru Bhagwan, the blessed founder and teacher of Dev 
Dharm and the founder and leader of the Dev Samaj. 
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Being endowed with this unique nature and having dis¬ 
covered the scientific foundation whereupon to construct 

Th e Dev the true P hiIos ophy of Sat Dharm and having 
Shastra. devoted years upon years to the study of the 

inner organism or soul of man and the differ¬ 
ent courses of his life in his various relations and the way in 
which they are produced and the effects they have on him 
and his surroundings in this life and the life to come, he has 
elaborated and completed the system of Dev Dharm and 
has given the results of his life-long labours in his °reatest 
and unique book called the Dev Shastra. 

We will give here, however, the following brief summary 

A brief out- his fundamental teachings regarding the 
line of the basic universe, the atma, the true nature of Dharnia 

principles of the real object of man’s life and the way to 
Dev Dharm. attain to j t : * 

I. The Universe. 

i. The universe or Cosmos is one and consists of all 
matter and all Force. 

2 Matter and Force being indestructible in their nature 
do always exist together in some form or other ; hence no 
being has created them. 

chanffes P 'in e th , r a ir fe - StS motion and motion causing 

&oVi'h e e m U " ,V ' r “' b "'* s foHh fomS 

mattlv T reh,!-| n 7y Se l*’ t our Divisions > which are inti- 
? i i ^ tCC \ t0 eac ^ ot her, namely : (i) Inorganic (2) 
Vegetable, (3) Animal and (4) Human. '"organic, W 

The inorganic world is the root from which different 
varieties of organic life have gradually evolved. 

11 . Man's life. 

5- , Ma " f S !'f e ? r * oul being the builder, the preserver and 
the ruler of his body, j s the most essential part of his 
existence. * 

6 . Man’s life or sou/, like his body, is an organic exis- 
tence, consisting of the various powers of intellect, desires. 
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passions, and emotions etc. It survives death under certain 
conditions. 


7. Man’s soul being a part of the Universe is as much 
subject to its Immutable Laws as is every other being 
thereof. 

8. Under the Universal Law of change, man’s life or 
soul either developes or degenerates or becomes extinct. 

9. Man’s soul develops, if it possesses the requisite capa¬ 
city for higher life and has favourable environment. 

10. Man’s soul degenerates if it either lacks the requi¬ 
site capacity for higher life or is under unfavourable or 
dissolutionary environment. 

it. By not fulfilling the Laws of its preservation and 
development and by following the degenerating course, man’s 
life or soul, and with it his very existence becomes extinct . 

III. The Higher Life. 

12. The higher life or the true and perfect Dharma 
consists of : 

(a) The various powers of strong hatred (Virag Shak- 
tis ) against all that is untrue and wrong, that save and 
preserve the soul from degeneration and impurity , and, 

(b) The various powers of strong love (Amira% 
Shaktis) of Truth and Goodness that conduce to its evolu¬ 
tion in its various relations with the cosmos. 

13. To attain the perfect or true Higher Life and 
thus save the soul from degeneration and dissolution, and to 
grow onward till it reaches perfection, in harmony (Ekatwa) 
with the course of evolution is the goal and the highest ob¬ 
ject of man. 

14. To acquire true knowledge and to evolve the requi¬ 
site Virag and Anurag Shaktis of Higher Life,it is necessary 
to harmonise with one’s own environments. 

15. Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan, being the manifestation 
of all the powers of true and perfect Higher Life, represents 
the true and perfect organism of the soul. 
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The Dev Dharm. 




16. The manifestation of the perfect Higher Life in 
Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan is the Dev Dharm. As the Dev 
Dharm stands on the basis of Cosmic Laws :— 

(a) It is science-grounded and therefore the only true, 
universal and life-giving Religion and, 

(b) All other religions being not so based are not true 
and perfect and therefore, 

(c) They not only lead a man astray from the True 
Dharm, but, 

(d) Prove very injurious to him and others in various 
ways. 

These are, then, the fundamental principles of Religion 
called Dev Dharm, which are one and the same for all 
humanity, universal and non-sectarian in their character, 
applicable equally to each and every individual, be he a Raja 
or a poor man, educated or illiterate, Indian or European. 

Now let us see how the system of the Religion of Dev 
Dharm works in practical life. Well, the practical results 
How the sys- ot t ie Science-Grounded Religion of Dev 
tern of Dev Dharm in the physical, intellectual, social 
Dharm works in and moral evolution of its followers, have 
been as unique and wonderful as its teachings 
and fundamental principles are unique and remarkable. 

In the first place, hundreds of drunkards, flesh-eaters, 
bribe-takers, thieves, debauchees, and reckless characters, who 

Reclamation ^ a d, ,n som . e instances, in spite of their profes- 
or sion of their faiths made themselves a terror 

Purification to their community, a disgrace to their families 
and were considered to be past all reforma¬ 
tion, have by coming under the influence of Shri Dev' 
Guru Bhagwan, become altogether changed persons, and 
are now leading new lives to the wonder and great pleasure 
of their relatives and friends. A large number of persons 
have returned to their rightful owners, what they had stolen 
or received as bribes, or what they had acquired through 
other illegitimate means before coming under the life-giving 
influence of Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan. 
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Besides the work of purification, a regular course of 
religious exercises such as worship, communion, prayer, 
Reli ious de serv ice, readings etc. in strict conformity with 
votionFcondu- higher life in man, has been evolved and 
cive to a higher is being practised by the followers of Shri 

course of life. Dev Guru Bhagwan, in order to create and 

develope the noble feelings of compassion, sympathy, charity, 
reverence, gratefulness, self-sacrifice, service, making sufficient 
reparation for past wrongs etc. and to develope a sense 
of right and wrong in the various relations. 

Another unique feature of the Sadhan Bidhi or the course 
of religious exercises, inaugurated for the first 
1T T he s,xte ® n time in the history of religiun by Shri Dev 

mque a,gja ' Guru Bhagwan, consists in the regular exa¬ 

mination and adjustment of man’s relations with all his 
surroundings. The whole year is divided into 16 periods 
for this purpose and each period is alloted for the examina¬ 
tion, correction and improvement of one’s relation with one set 
of relatives and is called the Yagna of that particular rela¬ 
tion. The concluding day of each Yagna is called Brata and 
on that day, the results of Sadhans or efforts made to improve 
that relation, are required to be reviewed and a vivid picture of 
the woeful consequences of leading the downward course of 
life in that relation, and a picture of the blessings of leading 
an upward or higher course of life with regard to it, is drawn 
before the Sadhaks or devotees and an appeal is made to 
adopt the higher or upward course of life and be higher, 
nobler and more useful thereby. The following is the list 
of these Yagnas : 

(1) The relations of parents and children (wufqm 
12) The relations of brothers and sisters ( mwfa ) 
(3) The relation of husband and wife ( qfaqift sir ) (4) The 
relation of master and servant ( ^ (5) The rela 

tion with the Dev Samaj ( ssr) (6) The rela¬ 

tion with the fellow members of the Dev Samaj ( *rsi) 

(7) The relation with one’s race or nation ( **^ 1 * ** ) 

(8) The relation with one s country ( ) ( 9 ^ 1 ^ 

relation with the humanity at large ( qsr ) ' v io) the 

relation with one’s own being ( ) 0 0 ^ 

relation with the departed ones or Pcitlok L>cu>ccs ( f ) 
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( 12 ) Tne relation with the animal kingdom ( ^ ) (13) The 
relation with the vegetable kingdom ( ) (14) The 

relation with the inorganic world ( wifcrw q=sr ) (15) The rela¬ 
tion with Dev Shastra ( ) (16) The relation with 

Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan ( *7777 air ai ). 

Beginning with the reformation and the cultivation of 


individual character, Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan 
is making his influence felt in the family circles 
of his followers and many really good fami- 


Influencing the 
home-life. 


lies and sweet homes are coming into existence/ 

Needless to say, that as the all-round evolution of man 
is the main object of Shri Dev Guru Bhagwan, the cause 


of social reform in all its branches has also 
received, his lull attention. Karly marriage 
is altogether discarded in his Samaj. Polygamy 


Work of Social 
Reform. 


as well as Polyandry are altogether prohibited. As for 
intermarriages and dining with each other, no distinction 
of caste is observed. Forced widow-hood is discouraged, 
and re-marriage is allowed where desirable. Useless expen¬ 
diture and useless and harmful rites and practices on the 
occasions of marriages or obsequies or other occasions are 
strictly prohibited. Sikpa or the beating of the breast on the 
occasion of deaths of relatives which is prevalent in the 
Punjab, is strictly prohibited. Girls receive the same kind 
of education as the boys. Women receive their due share 
of rights in the household circles and also in the Samaj. No 
undue parda is observed. Ladies join the Samaj meet¬ 
ings and take part in their proceedings freely when 
necessary. The education of girls and grown up ladies 
receives due attention, the proportion of educated women 
being almost eighty per cent, in the Samaj. Efforts are 
made to raise the so-called low castes. Sea-voyage is freely 
allowed and encouraged. Total abstinence 'from all in¬ 
toxicants is vigorously preached by the Samaj. Several 
liquor-shops have been closed through the efforts of the 
Dev Samaj). Habits of cleanliness and the observance of the 
rules of Hygiene are encouraged. The spirit of fatalism 
which is the bane of our country, is freely exposed and 
expunged. Charity is regulated and checked from flowing 
into unproductive channels. 
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The beneficial system of Brahmcharj is revived and 
already several dozens of boys and girls have 
The revival of been ordained as Brahmcharis and Brahm- 
Brahmcharj. charin j Sf anc j they have their regular classes 

attached to our schools. 

Several household ceremonies are performed 
household m ce e re according to the reformed Anuskt/ian Vidhi or 
monies. Code of household rites of the Dev Samaj . 

CD Nam and Jat Karan , (2) Ann Prasan, (3) Vidya- 
rambh, ( 4 1 Brahmcharj and Upanayan, (5) Vivak or Marriage, 
( 6 ) Anteshthi Kriya. 

Passing from the individual, home, and social reform work, 

—M 

Unique condi- life is found to have- put its stamp even here, 
tions for the -phe primary conditions of admission into the 
membership of . that each and every member should 

the SamaJ ' have become so much changed at least, as to 

be altogether free from any great sins and evils and be able 
to take a vow to remain so 111 the future. 
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SOURA-UPASANA. 

OR 

LIGHT-WORSHIP. 


BY 


B. C. MULLICK, Esq. 

Salutations to the all-comprehending Beino- 
Brahman manifested as Light. 


MAHARAJA, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


T 


^HIS Light-Worship appears to be the Truth or the 

thrWnr S l S H en TK at v th J bott °™ of v al > jhe Religious systems of 
mSfhl f ! e Vedas and the Zendavesta, advocate this in 

KaH nnrtl ^ ermS ' Th f namCS Brahma - Vishnu, Shiva, 
Kal, Durga &c are only synonyms for the Sun and his 

<•' «* Christ 

In the Vedas God or the Brahman is the all-comprehend- 

Septenary com tin & ( x 'Passed as Light and is said to 

position of God e composed of seven limbs. The Earth is 
and Man. said to be His feet, the waters the fluid portion 

life the AkAsa. Hie * S ^ re *~* 1S mou 1 : h, the air Ilis 

His , min<l .»» 

separately from one another, are the var"i u 5 a“Se P ""''the 
one Existence, Substance or Reality, called the supreme 

Being or Parameshwara, the Virat or Bishwarupa. This is 

not allegory pure and simple as some would have it. 

All the religious scriptures of India, viz., the U Danish*, Is 
and the Samhitas, the Smritis, the Puranas, the Tantras and 
.von ,ha .chool. of Philosophy or’ theK 
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advocate the worshipof Light and do they must, for they 
are all of them with the exception of the Tantras, dependant 
on the teachings of the Mother of all the scriptures, the 
Vedas. 

To the question “Whence do we come and whither do we 
go ?” We answer by saying that all creatures come and go back 
to the Light. This Light is the substance from which the life 
and consciousness of all creatures have been derived and to 
which they eventually return, wherein also resides the 
Heavenly Father. This is the dictum of all the Religious 
systems of the East and the West. Among all the sects 
in India, the Symbol o' is used before the name of a dead 
person ; which means that the person has gone back to the 
lights of the sun and the moon or to Isvara, leaving his body 
of the five elements behind him. 


This all-comprehending Being, Brahman is also looked 
upon as the Trinity : viz.> Brahma Vishnu, 
The Trinity. and Maheshwara. Our earth composed of the 

five elements has emanated from the sun like a spark from a 
lump of red hot iron hammered on the anvil. I his fiery mass 
has cooled down and has become our habitable globe. In the 
fire you see the five elements. The ak&sa contains the hery 
mass or flame ; without air it cannot burn ; the flame itself is 
the third eleihent — oil and wick or the fuel must be composed 
of water and earth. This fire is the gross form of Light. 
So fire is at the root of the creation which after dessolution 
again goes back to fire. 


The two divisions (/. e. manifested and unmanifested) 
of the Complete Being are the most prominent in all the 
important religious systems of the 
Dual Division. World. But to say that the Nirakdra or 
the unmanifested is the real and conscious God and that the 
manifested, is inanimate and unconscious—is a misconcep¬ 
tion. This, we submit, has done a great mischief. A ne 
real interpretation of all of them seems to be, to the lAgny 
worshippers, that the Complete Being is both * 1 ‘ ‘ 

and S4k4ra, Nirguna and Saguna manifested as Ligm 
its various forms. The worship of this Light has bwn th« 
most ancient form of religious service as would be tounn 
from the following quotations :— 

In the Vedas the word “Agm” like the word “Jyoti” is 
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used as a synonym for the Terrestial Fire and the Sun. The 
Rpfprpnrpc J yoti is the creator of the Sun and the Earth, 
the Vedas. L chief of the Devas. Agni is also 

said to be the Purohita (one who is placed 
in front ) in &c. Agni is said to be the sacrificer 

of all, as all oblations are poured into its seven-flamed tongues 
called fseven tongnes). 

The next Sutra we take is fasr In this 

the'Sun-God is said to be the Paramatma, whose selfis Mitra, 
Varuiia and Agni i.e. ^jsfapthe Sun (Heaven), themiddleregion 
or Moon and the Earth or the terrestrial fire. In the 
mantra of the Vedas we clearly find the worship of phe Sun 
and the term clearly points to the Sun as has been 

explained by the great 

We shall take from the Rig-Veda Samhita of Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, his comparison of the objects which these words mean 
in the A vesta of the Iranian Aryans. Among 
the Iranians Mitra was* worshipped as 
Light or the Sun—as amongst the Hindus. 
Ahuramazda of the Zendaveste is the same as our Mitra. 
Again, we have given, like thelranian, the sacrifice or powers 
of creation to Mitra. He is the Lord of a vast-field. 
He is the chairman of the assembly. He has thousand 
beautiful ears, has ten thousand eyes, his consciousness is 
complete. He is powerful, does not sleep i.e. is resplendant 
and always awake. 


References from 
the Zendavesta. 


Jn the Avesta, Agni is said to be the son of the creator 
Ahuramazda (omniscient) and his name is Atara. And in 
the place of the Vedic Baruna the moon) we find the word 
Barana meaning the same thing, like the word Mitra in both 
the scriptures. As regards worship, Ahuramazda says that 
Mitra is as much an object of worship as Myself. But as 
we are definitely and intimately connected with the Mitra 
or the Sun of this system, He is adorable to us ; His in¬ 
fluence is the greatest upon us and the Earth. The Earth, 
science roughly estimates, is sustained by the 2170 millionth 
part of His Energy—Yet we say in our ignorance that we 
would not worship Him but worship an unknown God. 
We see then that Ahuramazda and Mitra of the Avesta 
mean the same thing as the words Purusha and Mitra of 
the Vedas. In the worship of Fire, special care is taken 
to obtain the fire caused by lightning. This fire is reserved 
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as the symbol of God’s Light and also of the visible form 
of the heat and light of the Universe. 

In the i *we find the worship of the Sun in the 
mantra &c. In the Hindu Puranas we find 


that from the first manifestation of the Brahman came 

out the five Devas, (the Sun being the first) the different 
followers of which represent the five sects in India ( l) 


Reference from Buddhism . 


Similarly in the Buddhistic literature we find that this 
Infinite Light is also worshiped. In the book entitted “A short 
history of the 12 Japanese Buddhist sects” translated into 
English from the Original Japanese by Professor Bunyan 
Nanju M. A., of the Tokio University, we find that the 
Shingon-shu, sect, tells us that we can attain to the state 
of the great “Enlightenment” if we follow the Secret Laws 
regarding Body, Speech &c. which runs as follows 
“These six exist every-where so that they are called 
Mahabhutas or the Great Elements. The ultimate knowledge 
is the Vajradhatu or Wisdom—the first five being 

Garbhadhatus qf*j. This Vajradhatu has been translated 


by Professor Nanju as immeasurable Light. 

In the northern school of the Buddhist, the Trimurti of the 
Hindus appear under Buddhistic names. Shiva or Sadashiva 
is represented by Amitabha or Boundless*Light, Vishnu or 
Krishna by Padmapani otherwise Avalokeshwara. The 
third Manjustri is the representative of creative wisdom cor¬ 
responding to Brahma. ’ 

From the Trisarana or prayer of the Buddhists we gather 
that by “Sangham saranam gachha” ( ) Dharmam 

Saranam Gachha (to ^ TO ) and Buddham Saranarn Gach¬ 


ha ( 3^ ) is meant “I P ra y to the Physical, the V ital 

and the Enlightened or Buddha aspect of Nature,” We shall 
finish by stating another truth about Buddhism, bakya- 
sinha is said to have become Buddha by sitting under a Bodhi- 
tree in meditation, surrounded by the Devas headed by lndra 
and Brahma. This Bodhi or Wisdom-tree must be some¬ 
thing else than the fig-tree under which it may also be, that 
he used to sit in contemplation. In the last chaptei of Kai.10- 
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panishad which was very much liked by Buddha—we find 
that the “Eternal fig-tree has its root in the Heavens and 
branches downwards. It is white because it is Brahman and it is 
said to be immortal, therein are all the three worlds placed”. 
This fig tree is the Atman or Brahman. Now I think there can 
be no doubt that Sakyasinha became Buddha by worshipping 
that Light of Brahman manifested as the three lights of 
these three worlds, the sun giving him intelligence, the 
conscious forces of the Moon and Earth— represented by Indra 
and Brahma giving him powers Vital and Physical. That the 
Worship of the Sun increases our intellect and vitality which 
gives strength to the Physical body is evident from the 
Savitri Mantra, Mother of all Vedas. So in our opinion the 
great Buddha was the worshipper of Light from which came 
his Enlightenment or i 


In the old Testament of the Christian Scriptures we 
find the septenary and treble Divisions of the Universe 
and man. The fundamental principle of the 
Kefer ence sf ro m existence of the Eternal Self which is the 
tures S . tian C !| ar, d a U things created, in the 

Jewish Faith, was accepted by Jesus and invo¬ 
cations to the Holy Light, are found in the Books. Be 
it noted also that the words God, Soul and Trinity in the 
Bible as also Sacrifice, Baptism, Atonement and many 
other words have lost their original import. God is used in 
the singular and in a personal sense only. The Soul is used as 
identical with the Spirit. Trinity is variously interpreted. But 
the meaning points to the substances in their triune divisions 
in each of the three objects or lights or spheres as they 
would signify natural objects, their powers and properties. 

As to to the objects and methods of worship we find 
that the Jews worship God as the “Pillar of Fire ” and the 
Christians proclaim that “God is a consuming fire” and 
the eternal^ cause is the Light of all created things 4 ’ i. c. 
God or Spirit manifests as fire, life and Light. His 
worship is usually done by offering sacrifices to the Fire, 
as well as by words or singing of psalms and by the perfect 
sacrifice of Christ or Spirit to the will of God. We should 
he pure in our thoughts, words and deeds or actions. 
Then will be effected the At-one-inent (atonement) or union 
of the Trinity of man to the Trinity of God—by being 
baptised in spirit and fire or in “Light.” The present 
method of using Jordan water in Baptism is also analogous 
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to the Hindu method of sprinkling Ganges water for puri¬ 
fication and offering water to the Pitris of the Lunar Sphere, 
the moon being the water-god of the Hindus. Hence we 
may say that Light in its treble division is really the 
object of worship in the Christian Bible. Having dealt 
with the subject of Light-worship and the relation of Man 
with the Universe as laid down in the different scrip¬ 
tures of the world, we proceed to deal with it from a 
common-sense point of view. 


Now what do we see outside ? We see that Light 
manifests itself in two aspects. The sun light and the 
moon light. By the help of the one, we see everything 
clearly and distinctly. By the other we see dimly with 
doubtful knowledge. So that the one can be said to be 
higher, the other lower. We also see that human beings 
along with other creatures have three states of conscious¬ 
ness, the waking, dreaming and sleeping. In the sleeping 
state, the eyelids having fallen to shut out light, our con¬ 
sciousness is drawn inwards and is as if non-existent. In the 
dreaming state our consciousness manifests in a very hazy 
manner generally about uncertain matters and ideas. In 
the waking state our consciousness has full play. 

NoW let us try to show the natural relation of these states 
of consciousness with the different aspects of Light. General¬ 
ly we see that with the advent of the sun in the morning we 
awake from the sleepy state, perform the manifold duties of 
life and with the advent of the moon in the evening we go to 
sleep again. There are, of course, a good many exceptions. 
We come to this then : That during day time higher cons¬ 
ciousness prevails and during night lower consciousness 
prevails. This is the ordinary and natural law. During 
deep sleep consciousness remains dormant, it is not mani¬ 
fest. Similarly Light, the cause of consciousness also is 
manifest and unmanifest and with the degree of display of 
inward consciousness or light the religious propensities of 
a man are measured. The eventual identity of a man with 
the Light is the total absoption or Nirbana State of a devotee. 

That this Light forms a portion of our constitution is 
evident from the fact that light is seen to issue from the 
eyes of some species of animals. Besides this, we must 
take into consideration the fact that the eyes of all creatures 
are shining and adopted to receive light only. Another 
fact we must note : that in the absence of Light, not with 
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standing our open eyes and egoism, we cannot see, because 
the inward consciousness of the Light outside is not present. 
We therefore come to this : — 


1. That generally in the absence of Light we sleep 
and become unconsicous and cannot see or perform any 
act of consciousness. 

2. That in the presence of moon light or star light we 
see hazily and our conclusions are not correct as in the 
dreamy state. 

3. That in day light we see clearly and our conclusions 
are correct. We generally remain awake and our conscious¬ 
ness plays to its fullest extent. 

We have known that there are always two paths laid 
down in the scriptures for the devotees, the Devayana and 
Pitriy^na or the Archir£di m£rga and Dhooma Mdrga. 
These paths mean the Solar and Lunar paths and these two 
paths which the devotees attain after death are the results of 
two methods of worship termed Jnana Joga and Karma Joga 
in our scriptures and Darsanas. The path of devotion 
may be with or without rituals. But the word Karma - 
Joga really means the performance of Vedic rituals, Homa 
or sacrifices and Light-worship or the worship ot the Vedic 
Mahdparusha is the way to Jnana Joga. 

Illiterate as the late Paramahansha Sivanarayan Swami 
was, he realized the natural relation of things and propagated 
the truth, the worship of the complete Being manifested 
as the Light of the Universe. It is he who has opened the 
door to Lightworship in a scientific way for the welfare 
of humanity young and old, rich and poor, ignorant and 
learned. By his grace we can easily assert that by whatever 
name we call the Infinite and Eternal Being—Jehovah, God, 
Khoda, Siva, &c., every one of us must admit that He is 
the Creator and sustainer of the Universe as Light. 

He has laid down the simple precepts for the guidance 
of humanity under the following six different headings :— 

To keep the body and the outer environments as 
much clean as possible. 

2. To do good to all creatures as much as possible. 

3. To utter and contemplate the syllable "Om.” 

4. To perform Homa, when the condition permits. 
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5. To hold Light methodically through the eyes and 
over the head and body. 


6. To meditate on the complete Being manifested as 
Light. 

VVe pray in the following manner. “Oh ! Thou complete 
Brahman manifested as Light, who art the parent, preceptor 
and Soul of the universe! Unmanifest and manifest art 
Thou t Thou art the Universe of forms ; the gross, the 
subtle and the causal, the moving and stationary, all art 
Thou, who art visible before our eyes ! Thou art the source 
of happiness and prosperity to the Universe. Forgive us, 
our sins and purifying our minds oh Lord ! make us enjoy 
the sublime bliss of Salvation in this and the life to come. 
Again and again do we salute Thee ! ! ! 
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HINDUISM. 


BY 


swa'mi sarada'nanda. 

OF 

( The Ramkrishna Mission. ) 

f HE conception of religion or religious ideas in man 
has been found by many of the scholars of the West 
to have its origin in the simple feeling of terror. Others 
have traced it to the complex feeling of wonder or awe. 
The primitive man, first opening his eyes on this rich 
and mystic combination of colour, sound, smell, touch and 
taste,-that appears to us as the vast external world, 
must have spent may a ceon in getting acquainted with 
its nature. And complex as was the object of his enquiry, 
no less complex was he himself, the knower ; hence the 
primitive man, with powers of almost infinite possibilities 
j mg dormant in him, must have been tossed by complex 
emotions and sensations from the very beginning, that 
made him look upon life’s daily events through the hallowed 
haze of poetry, and withal enjoy life with all the gusto 
a o n . ammal ' Therefore the attempt to trace religious 
ideas to a simple sensation, as that of terror or wonder 
seems to be an impossible one. Whatever might be put 
forwa'd m favour of the origin of such ideas, it is evident 
that religion or anything worthy of the name, can never 
be said to have begun in the human mind until the dawn 
?L ° a second existence apart from that in which 

the primitive man used to sense and enjoy the external 
world. I his must have originated in dreams or in the 
curious, and to him inexplicable, experience that he used 
to get during sleep. Then in the dark shady hours of 
the night when he witnessed the scenes and persons that 
he had never seen before, and acted in and with them, 
as he never remembered to have done before, during his 
waking hours, there began to arise in him the idea of a 
separate existence, to which he was transferred, at times, 
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by some mystic power, during the mystical hours of sleep. 
The simple primitive man believed in those facts of hfe 
dream-experience as much as he did in the perceptions 
of his waking hours and thus was originated the basic idea 
of Religion, which played and is still playing such an 
important part in the history of human development. 

We must not imagine, however, that the idea of the 
existence of an immortal soul originated in the human, 
mind with this idea of a second or double existence by the 
help of dreams. The idea of immortality must have been 
a later growth, and must have established itself in the 
mind of man after he had seen the mystery of all mysteries, 
death, and brooded over the fact of its power over all,—. 
nay after he had actually seen the spirits of some of his 
departed ancestors. Strange as the assertion might seem 
to some of us, it is no less true that the traditions of 
every race and clime bear testimony to the fact, that 
animism, or spiritism, or ancestor-worship originated in 
man’s getting acquainted with his departed ancestors. Even 
now, in these days of scepticism and scientific enlightenment, 
can be found persons who will not hesitate to assert that 
they too have made such acquaintances. 

However that might be, it seems to us that as the 
primitive man was concerned from the' very beginning 
with both the external and the internal world (the Universe 
outside and his own mind), — the facts of his experience 
in both these must have contributed to bring forth his 
full-formed religious ideas. The beautiful and at times 
terrible powers playing in the external universe, exciting 
corresponding emotions of wonder and terror in his mind, 
must have led him step by step from feticism through 
polytheism to monotheism ; and the vast but no less 
mysterious powers of the internal world or mind, which 
helped the primitive man to form first the idea of a second 
existence of himself, must have guided him, through the 
idea of an existence beyond the grave, to animism, and 
thence to the belief in a subtle and indestructible part 
within himself,—the Soul. One must not imagine however, 
that these two sets of ideas grew in the mind of the primitive 
man one after the other. They—I mean, the belief in an 
almighty external power ruling over the Universe and 
ever remaining distinct and separate from it, and also the 
belief in an immortal human soul, created by Him, after 
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Is own image—must have grown simultaneously like 
parallel streams, until ultimately they were blended into one 
in monotheism. 

There is good evidence to support the theory that the 
branch of the Aryan race, which had established itself in 
india long before history was born, had already gone through 
the successive steps of feticism, animism and polytheism 
betore it entered this country. The Vedas, which are 
universally accepted to-day as the oldest scriptures extant 
in the world, bear testimony to it. The Samhita and the 
Brahmana portions, which comprise the hymns and narrate 
in detail the different rituals or sacrifices for which those 
hymns are to be used and which undoubtedly are the 
oldest portions, though addressed to different gods, uphold 
each of them as the God of the gods and the Ruler of the 
Unive-se. Thus Indra, the Maruts, the Asvinis, the Rudras 
and all the rest have been extolled in the different hymns 
one after another, and attributed with such supreme qualities 
as to give the reader the idea, that each in turn was looked 
upon as the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. The only- 
explanation of this apparent polytheism is that the wor¬ 
shippers had long formed the idea of the one only God 
and were then looking upon each of these gods, whom 
they used to worship as separate entities before, as different 
manifestations of that one Being and therefore one and 
the same with Him and with one another. If the Vedas 
ate the oldest scriptures in the world—as has been proved 
y modern scholarship, from a comparative study of the 
hist j y of the nations of the world, from internal evidence 

then the fact 0 "?. 1031 daU a " d from various other sources,—’ 
then the fact becomes established, that in the dim dark 

wh?n W F^ r vDt ad r ' 10,1 ShedS "° Hght l ° dispel the 

when L b ypt, Gteece, and Rome that played successively 

such important parts in the history of human development 

were as yet m the womb of futurity, when the forefathers 

of the Hebrew, the Phcenician and the Greek were leading 

a triba! nomadic life and struggling to come to the idea 

of a God of gods through their various tribal feuds—the 

Aryans, 111 India, had already grown introspective and had 

evolved a full-formed religion and philosophy of their own 

tf ] e customs of the different nations of dealing with 

their dead, in much later times, tend to prove that the idea 

of the existence of the soul must have originated first in 
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India,—and who knows how much India had helped other 
nations to form the same ? Egypt trying to preserve 
the dead bodies of her kings and queens, with the idea 
that with the destruction of the corpses would come the 
dissolution of the souls that lived in them ; the Jews, 
the Christians, the Mahommedans and various other nations 
burying their dead with the idea that they will all rise 
at the trumpet-call on the Day of Judgment, with the 
physical bodies that they possessed while living un- 
doubtedly point to the fact that the idea of the Soul, as 
entirely separate and distinct from the body and unaffected 
by the preservation or destruction of it after death, had 
not been fully developed amongst them. 

However that might be, in trying to delineate Hinduism 
we must come to the Vedas, which comprise the Samhitas 
and the Brahmans, and then to the Upanishads or the 
Vedanta, the latter portion of the Vedas. Of the former 
we have already given an idea. A few words more and 
we shall come to the latter. 

No one here needs to be told, we suppose, that the Vedas 
are not one book, but a vast collection of religious records 
of the past, divided or classified into four different sections 
or groups known as the Rik, the Sama, the Yajus, and the 
Atharvan. Each of these four main groups is again sub¬ 
divided into three different sets, namely, the Samhitas, 
the Brahmanas, and the Upanishads The Samhitas are 
collections of Hymns or prayers, addressed to various 
cmrU the number of whom has been found to be 
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each family confined itself particularly to the study and 
practice of only one of them. 

We shall now come to see if there is reasonable ground 
for the peculiar belief of the Hindus all over India, that 
the Vedas are uncreate and eternal, that they existed in 
all times, with the Great Lord of the Universe, that they 
are the purifying breath of the great Being ( ) 

and are indeed the power through which He projected 
the Universe at the beginning of each Cycle, out of Himself, 
as the spider its web. The history of religion has not been 
able to find the existence of such a belief in any other 
nation. Strange as the belief seems at first sight, it will 
appear in a different light when we seriously consider 
the question of the dawn of knowledge in human mind. 
Whence and how does knowledge arise in man, where is 
the fountain-head of that life-giving stream that’ flows out 
of man, solves all his enquiries and makes more than a 
god of him ? The discoverers of the secular sciences and 
arts, which closely questioned as to the part that their 
mental abilities played in making their respective discoveries, 
would invariably say that it was always a passive rather 
than an active one,—that they merely put themselves into 
the proper attitude of concentration on facts, and the 
knowledge or truth flowed of its own accord, flashed all 
of a sudden from some unknown source into their minds, 
they knew not how. The spiritual seers of truth or the 
' isbis of the Vedas, likewise, realised the same fact in 
,,< r to discover the science and art of religion, the ethical 
;; itual relation between the souls and the Over Soul, 

coming humility that is rarely found in this 



never took the proud name of <!i>, f le - n,ver f e ar, d thus 
the spiritual laws,—but ef ' erers or ln ventors of 

the Lord’s grace. Indeed v.ii. * 1 1L ,• , 10S ® truths through 

every knowledge that comes to iknows it or not, 
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and all individual souls, is immanent and eternal, and the 
method of His manifesting Himself as these, is what 
man is finding out in parts as results of his enquiry and 
investigation—and is it not true that that constitutes all 
our knowledge ? The word Veda, therefore, from the 
Sanskrit root vid to know, means the sum-total of the 
records of all spiritual laws that man has found out, up 
to date and what he is likely to find out in all future 
times, the laws that existed and do exist eternally with 
and in the Lord. No wonder the Hindus believe those 
truths to be eternal and uncreate. 

A science reaches its perfection and culmination when 
it is able to arrive at the Unity from which the various 
facts under its consideration proceed, and the science of 
religion did the same in the age of the Upanishads. It 
was indeed the greatest day in the history of the world, 
no matter whether the world recognises it or not, or takes 
ages to come to its recognition, when the gifted seers of 
the sturdy branch of the Aryan race who lived in India 
and early devoted themselves to the introspective or meta¬ 
physical process of inquiry, arrived at the direct perception 
of the Unity out of which all variety proceeds by going 
beyond the little sphere of wdiat is known to us as ordinary 
human consciousness. It is easier indeed to rush to the 
cannon’s mouth, vomiting fire and deadly missiles and 
carrying the horrors of devastation and mutilation all round, 
than to dare proceed consciously to throw away the basic 
idea of our consciousness—the Triputi (fagfe) the knower, the 
Known and the relation between the two. The human 
mind stands aghast and trembling at the very idea, fearing 
dissolution or transformation into dead insensate matter 
or at best the horrors of insanity. Aye, all honour to the 
noble pioneers, who offered all on the altar of Truth, and 
but for whose indomitable ardour and valiant achievements, 
India, nay the wide world, would have been left the poorer 
and still groping for the Real, to-day. Let us try to feel a 
little of the unparalleled daring of these spiritual giants, 
and then bow down to their hallowed feet and crave 
their blessed touch so that you and I too may be thrilled 
with the same burning zeal for T ruth beyond all limitation 
and relativity and for that alone. Heroes were they of 
the most exalted type, the noble B&nprasthis or Aranyakas, 
who after getting all the sense-experiences which the world 
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could afford and fulfilling to the best of their ability the 
varied duties—civic, national, ethical and spiritual—that 
make stern demands upon all born of man in all ages 
and climes, felt through and through the vanities of 
human life, the utter incompetency of the sense-perceptions 
to know and grasp the absolute unchanging Truth, the 
littleness of the various ideas of God that the progressive 
mind of man* is forming through evolution and anthropo¬ 
morphism and the practice of the numerous rites and 
ceremonies in obedience to the mandates of the revealed 
spiritual laws and hoary-headed usages. Remote from all 
tumult and bustle of the chase after name, fame and wealth, 
and sense-enjoyments, in the cool shady groves of the 
wide spreading banian and pipul of the Indian forests, 
they pondered over the purpose of the varied experiences 
of life and of the seething, surging, ever-flowing and 
mysterious universe. They opened their devoted, humble 
hearts, with all desires controlled, to the ever-radiant, ever-. 
living rays of Truth—and the Truth manifested Its blessed 
self. Thus the constant reiteration of the little ego became 
stilled within them by the perception of its wide expansion 
as being itself a part and parcel of that ever-united great 
Unit—the Universe, throbbing with one life and energy 
even down to the smallest parts, the atoms. The thunder¬ 
ing self-assertion “I exist, I exist” of the all-encompassing 
Universal Ego was brought to the hush and calm of Its 
normal condition, when the constant lashings of the mental 

ocean by the wind-like desires were slopped and the ideas of 
self-protection and self-manifestation even were hushed 
within. Then shone out the absolute Reality in all Its 
effulgence and the truth—that the knower, knowledge and 
the known ; the lover, love and the beloved ; the worshipper, 
worship and the worshipped, are all one and the same, — 
became revealed in the perfection of Samadhi or super- 
sensuous self-introspection. 

This blessed state of an unfettered, unconditioned union 
with the essence of Being was indeed attained but could 
not be retained for a long time at first ; for the lashings 
of the surface of the mental ocean began again by the 
rising of the simple desires of self-protection and self¬ 
manifestation, and from little ripples and wavelets they rose 
to bigger and bigger waves, to the recurring consciousness 
of the physical body. But once attained, that unqualified 
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cal in joy of perfect union drew the mind, on the other hand, 
irresistibly towards it ; and again and again the Ego rose 
to that super-conscious condition, until by habit the power 
of ascending to and remaining in that state increased 
and came under the control of the worshippers will, and 
thus became his second nature. 

Then came that ever joyous state of the mind which 
the changeable gross and fine environments of the Physical 
body and mind could no longer disturb with all their 
powers, and the “peace that passeth understanding” possessed 
the devotee, as has been so aptly described in the Upanishads 
in the words— 

wWrftu ii 

All the knots of the. heart—the constant hankering 
and holding of the human mind to sense enjoyments and 
little things of the world, alt doubts regarding God and 
future existence and all necessity of work lor developing 
one’s Self, vanish when the Highest is attained. 

Again in the Bhctgbat, Gita— 

4 SP9J WM <3TVr cTcT. I 

Attaining which all other attainments appear trifling 
indeed, and abiding wherein, the greatest ol misfortunes 
has not power to affect and disturb the sweet calm and the 
unparalleled joy of the devotee. 

It was then that the Vedic sage proclaimed the glad tidings 
to men and to all beings that they too might come and 
partake of the divine bliss— 

’rora ym ^t 4 ersr: i 

Hear, ye children of immortal Bliss, even ye that reside 
in higher spheres, l have found the Ancient Effulgent (me, 
Who is beyond all darkness and all division.” 

Thus came forth the mighty trumpet-call to all, in all 
ages and climes, and thus dawned the day when Religion, 
and her hand maid, Metaphysics, were rendered into perfect 
sciences by the noble exertions of the Rishis of Aryavarta. 

P.—II.—26 
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n This positive condition of an un-fettered union with the 
Absolute Being, once found and proved to be a higher 
state of existence than the ordinary human consciousness, 
by the attainment and manifestation of higher light and 
power by those who reached it, brought in & its train philo¬ 
sophy and metaphysics to help to explain the relation of the 
super-plane with the lower plane of consciousness, as also the 
art by which every one will be able to raise himself to that 

hl r gh n r P la . n £r This is wh y vve find that the summum bonum 
of all the different schools of philosophy in India has been 
to show man a way to this goal, and each one of them has 
tried its best by all the powers of argument that it could 
command, to support this unconditioned state of existence 
which had been revealed first to some of the Vedic Rishis 
or seers of old. Kantfd, Gautam, Jaimini, the great Kapila 
and PiCtanjali all have tried in this direction ; all have tried 
to connect the facts of ordinary human consciousness and 
experience with the facts of the super-conscious existence. Aye, 
even the great Tath^gata, the mighty man of compassion, did 
the same, for his Nirvin is nothing more than a delineation 
of this super-conscious condition of the old Rishis and his 
religion virtually a mere offshoot of the same continuous 
'me of revelations of the Vedas. Thus each built on what 
the one that went before had done, until the purpose and 
view of creation and human life stood out in the clearest 
possible light by the powers of the mighty Vyasa, who 
succeede' in finding an unbroken link of connection through 
ft 1 Se P ara £ e . ; s P' ntua l laws and experiences that came to 
the different Rishis of old, and that appeared and still 
appeal to ordinary human intellect as hopelessly contradic- 
tory. Thus the nucleus of the Vedanta philosoohy was 
fanned m his aphorisms which needed the giant power of a 
.1 an Kara to expound and establish in later times. 


The eftects of the discovery of super-consciousness upon 
the thought-current of the day were tremendous. The strong¬ 
holds of dualism and the theories of a Creator possessing 
entirely different qualities and attributes from the created 
and His producing the creation out of nothing, came to the 
ground. We can imagine the dismay in their camps at the 
time, by what we have seen in the western world in modern 
tunes by the rapid advance and great discoveries of science. 

i Mr pt ; 1 . formariCC of lon g drawn rites and ceremonies of the 
° ,d Vcdic tradition and of Karma generally, fell in abeyance 
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in many quarters, and there arose a strong spirit of contro¬ 
versy and debate between the advocates of the old and the 
new schools of thought,—between the priestly class or the 
Brahmins generally, who represented the old school, and the 
Kshatriyas whose number seems to have preponderated in 
the new. And who knows whether or not this very thing 
is being pointed out in the traditional account that is to be 
found in the Vedas and Puranas about the dispute between 
the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas? In the midst of al this 
din of the two parties there arose a mighty figurl of 
unsurpassing splendour and majesty, Sri Krishna, whe by 
His super-human power saw things in their true lightoand 
tried to bring about a reconciliation by ascribing knowl dge 
(Jnana) and Karma to their proper places, and by eHis 
advocacy and performance of the old rites and ceremo nies 
without any selfish end—Sri Krishna, the steady friend and 
great warrior, Who is still worshipped in India as the greatest 
of all Incarnations and Whose life is an unique combination 
of super-conscious knowledge with the constant performance 
of the duties of human life. Things went on well for a few 
centuries after His advent, but again came confusion and 
muddling of the revelations until the advent of the great 
Buddha, Who held strong sway over Indian religious 
thought for a few centuries by His wonderful life of renun 
ciation and enlightenment. Many of the mighty kings of the 
time became His converts. Temples and Stupas arose to 
His blessed memory all over India, and His laws were 
engraved in and out of India on pillars and hill-sides for 
the education of the masses. But the denial of all former 
revelations and of a personal God, coupled with His preach¬ 
ing of a highly philosophical doctrine, much in advance 
of His age, to the masses, became the cause of the ruin of 
His system ; for when His strong personality was removed, 
it got itself mixed up with many horrible phallic rites and 
ceremonies of foreign import. Thus a re-shifting of the 
revelations became imperative for the good of the people 
and there arose the Great Acharya Sankara, who did the 
work, the results of which still form the gist of the modern 
Hinduism. Sankara finished his Vedir studies before he was 
seven, wrote all his memorable commentaries before he was 
sixteen, and spent the remaining sixteen years of his life 
in meeting all the great intellects throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and preaching to them the doctrine of the 
continuity of the revelations of the Upanishads and their 
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fowning achievement in the bold assertion, that the world, 
and the varied 'names and forms’ that it contains, have an 
apparent existence only as that of a shadow or a mirage, 
while the Reality is one without a second and the true nature 
of man is one and the same with it. Foreign scholars have 
placed his date from the fifth to as late as the eleventh 
century after Jesus the Christ, but whatever be his date of 
advent it is undoubtedly true that he combined the old 
Vedic revelations with all that was in harmony with them 
in the religion of Buddha and preached the "same as the 
Vedic religion. For the mass of the people who need con¬ 
crete things of worship before they can grasp the high philo¬ 
sophy of the Vedas, he got hold of the Buddhist temples 
and instituted in them a sort of kindergarten system of wor¬ 
ship of different gods and goddesses instead of the personality 
of Buddha, so that it may lead the worshipper higher and 
higher when sincerely followed, to the attainment of super¬ 
consciousness—the one goal of the Vedas as well as of the 
religion of Buddha. For this recognition of what was good in 
Buddhism, Sankara has been sometimes styled a Buddhist in 
Vedic disguise. The Vedic sects were not extirpated by 
Buddhism with fire and sword, neither were the Buddhist sects, 
when the Vedic religion attained its supremacy by the powers 
of Sankara ; but they, the Buddhist sects, were reformed, assi¬ 
milated and incorporated again into his neo-Hinduism. But 
there were many advocates of the Vedas at the time, who 
did not side with Sankara in his interpretation of them and 
who though silenced for a time by the smashing argument and 
strong personality of the great Acharya, raised their heads 
again soon after the time he was removed from the field. 
They began their work steadily and in the dark, by twisting 
and torturing the texts of the Vedas which advocate monism 
(Advaita), and tried to prove, by the help of grammar and 
the root meanings of words of such texts, that an unqualified 
dualism (Dwaita), or a sort of qualified monism which 
teaches that the relation of the Universe and man with the 
immanent Creator is that of a part to the whole (Visishta— 
advaita) forms the goal of the Vedas. But the monism 
(Advaita) of Sankara gained ground steadily inspite of their 
attempts and had almost established its supremacy all over 
India, when a strong personality arose in the other party, in 
the person of Acharya Ramanuja, who with others that fol¬ 
lowed in his train (viz., Ramananda, Madhvacharya in the 
Deccan and Sri Chaitanya in Bengal) succeeded in securing, 
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by their preaching and their noble lives of renunciation, a 
large following in various parts of India. Thus the Dvaita, 
the Visishta-advaita and the Advaita—dualism, qualified 
monism and monism—made each its own philosophy, and 
supported themselves by making their own interpretations 
of all the various Vedic texts and have been preaching and 
flourishing side by side in India up to the time of the advent 
of British rule in the country. 


The clamours of all these sects with their own inter¬ 
pretations of the Ved^s and the Upanishads, at variance 
with each other, made a hopeless confusion and sincere 
students of religion and aspirants for the higher life ad¬ 
vocated by the Vedic seers, began to get bewildered and 
did not know which to accept and which to avoid, which 
of them was true and interpreted the Shastras in their 
real light and which of them did not. On the other hand 
a dominant foreign power, holding commercial interests as 
its main-spring of action ruled over the country and brought 
in a different system of education to equip man in life. No 
wonder confusion got worse confounded and unsettled 
people’s minds. It is true that the free thought of the West 
released men’s minds from their former yoke and made them 
move in altogether new grooves, but the little good was done 
at the great price of be-littling all their former religious ideals 
and openly ignoring their power to suit and elevate modern 
India, and the result became disastrous. Atheism and 
agnosticism stalked over the land, and the people losing 
all faith in their old national ideals and all touch with the 
great achievements of their forefathers in the past, lost 
all faith in themselves ! And what nation can rise and fulfil 
its destiny in the world’s arena, which has no faith in itself 
and which does not care to look back to its bright XtetfA 
stimulate it to glory ? A people to be great mist build its 
future plans upon what it has achieved in the pas. But Indian 
organisations of the present day have in many instances 
overlooked this one great truth and have consequently tailed 
to carry out their purpose of elevating tie people of the 
country. We need not enter here into the details of the 
history of their failures for the last fifty years or more, and 
space too will not permit of it in this ,f *tle paper. Suffice it 
to say that the crying requirements o modern India sorely 
needed the birth of one who could convince her—by his life of 
unparalleled purity, chastity and diine insight into things, 
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built solely on the old Indian ideals—of the excellence 
of those religious ideals, and restore by his living example, a 
burning, active, dynamic faith in themselves and in that for 
which their forefathers had worked for ages in the past. Such 
a man was born in a wayside corner of a Bengal village in the 
person of Sri Rama Krishna, the Prophet of Dakshineswar, 
Who flourished in our own times and almost before our own 
eyes and whose great life’s work can be said to have just 
been begun in leavening India into the most glorious nation 
by infusing into her sons a new spirit of religious awakening 
based on her glorious achievements in that line in the past. 


We come now to relate briefly the great revelations of 
this most wonderful life, which could take in all the spiritual 
revelations of the past in all ages and climes in their entirety 
and find their respective positions regarding the one Goal at 
which they are all aiming. Justly has it been said that the 
great in Religion always come “ To fulfil the laws and not to 
destroy them”; and rightly can it be said that all the spiritual 
laws recorded in the Scriptures of all the different reli¬ 
gions of the world, have met a most unexpected, harmonious 
and be-fitting fulfilment in the life of this great Prophet or 
Seer of the nineteenth century, whose achievement tolled the 
death-knell of all intolerance, bigotry and fanaticism and 
th *} r offspring, text-twisting in the religious field and beside 
\vnicn all the revelations of the past dwindled into insigni¬ 
ficance. India has ever been worshipping the heroes who 
succeeded in discovering a new path to reach the spiritual 
, oa ver * ta ble Incarnations of the Deity. What wonder 
then that she: rises today to honour this towering Giant of 
spirituality who has done so much not only for her own 
sects and people, but for the spiritual uplifting of humanity 
at Jargv and that, too, in an age of rank materialism and 
without recering any help whatever from modern scientific 
enlightenment. Untaught and untutored he had no other 
source 01 help except his own simple but burning faith in 
God and his ownself-and meet indeed that it was so, for it 
proved beyond thi least shadow of doubt that the Lord is 
still the Lord of theUniverse and can vouchsafe the highest 
enlightenment in Hr. inscrutable ways even to him, whom 
the world calls the mo. ignorant. Aye the world has lived 
to bear testimony to thi great fact, for, from this unschooled, 
unlettered man issued brth the mighty and startling pro¬ 
clamation, a brief summay of which we give below ; — 
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"hat all the religions of the world are true, they are but 
so many ways to lead men to the goal of super-consciousness. 

That the positive part of each religion shows such a way 
to lead men to the goal, and that religion is ever a positive 
and constructive process to help men to build the higher life 
and never a negative or destructive one, which says that if a 
man does not follow the tenets of a particular sect he will go 
to perdition. 


That all the great religious teachers who attained to the 
Super-conscious state have never differed in their expres¬ 
sions of it but always spoke alike, showing that the goal of 
all religions is one and the same. A Jesus proclaiming “ I 
and my Father are one”, a Hindu Seer preaching before the 
world 0 <1 am the Deity, the ever- 

existent, Ocean of infinite light and bliss) and a devotee, 
Hindu or Mahommedan, experiencing in advanced love-, 
trance, that he is one with his Beloved, all point to the same 
goal. 


That man is travelling from truth to truth—from a lower 
truth to the higher and higher ones and never from falsehood 
to truth, before reaching the goal of super-consciousness. 
And as sucih, the experiences of all humanity can never be 
the same in the field of religion : so what is true and 
beneficial to one, might be untrue and injurious to another — 
what is bread to one, might be stone to the other and the 
latter must grow and develop to get fitted to the former's 
truth. Therefore follow your own path and adhere to your 
own experiences bin let others do the same. 

That man begins his religious life with Dvaita, with the 
idea that there is a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
difference between his own self and the Lord,— when he is 
comparatively advanced he experiences the Visishtadvaita the 
fact that the Lord is the Whole and he is part of Him, and 
finally ends with the Advaita, in finding that the part is tfie 
same as the Whole, for Infinity can never be really divided. 

That the Lord is both the efficient and the material 
cause of this universe, and Him alone we perceive as different 
objects and beings through the imperfection of our senses. 
Remove this imperfection by rising to the super-conscious 
state and you will find Him and Him alone. 

That the Lord is both Personal and Impersonal—the 
Personal being but a partial view of the Impersonal. 
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That the Lord really hears our prayers and can really 
be attained. 


That religion is intensely practical and can never be 
attained by mere.intellectual development. 

That there are in the present, and will be in the future, 
many ways to lead men tp super-consciousness, and all these 
fall, and will always fall, under the general category of the 
Hindu Philosophy, caJled the Yogas, which have been 
divided into four main groups, viz., Jnana, Karma, Bhakti 
and Rdja. 

That the great differences that we find existing between 
the mental capacities and the environments of one man 
and another in this life, have been brought about by their 
respective Karma and each Soul will sooner or later shake 
off its fetters and attain to the goal of superconsciousness. 

“When the rose is full-blown, bees come of themselves,” 
said Sri Ramkrishna in His beautiful parabolic language, 
and if we do not feel attracted to the unfolded spiritual’ 
petals of this divinely chaste life, as the bees to the flower, 
it shows merely that we have not the eyes to see and the 
ears to hear “the most wonderful and all-comprehensive 
revelation that the world has yet seen.” May the Lord help 
us to attain the same ! 

In conclusion, if any in this large audience ever feels 

drawn to know and understand more of the life and living 

teachings of this greatest of men, we refer him to the writings 
of the bwami \ ivekananda, the worthy disciple of the Master, 
who carried the message of Sri Ramkrishna far across the 
ocean to the heart of England and America, and whose 
signal success in the Chicago Parliament of Religions we all 
thought to be nothing short of a miracle. 








A SHORT LIFE OF PRINCE SIDDHARTUA 

BY 

Mr. A. H. Dharmapala. 

Two thousand five hundred and thirty-two years ago, on the full- 
moon day of May, in the royal Park of Lumbini, was born a son to 
Raja Suddhodana of the line of Ihksvaku, of the solar race of 
Kshatryas, who was named Siddhartha. His birth was attended 
with all the auspicious signs in the heavens and on earth, and the 
people of Kapilavastu rejoiced that their king was the recipient of 
so great a son. 

On the day after the birth of the child, the great Rishi Kala- 
devala having heard from the Devas of the birth of the future 
Buddha, came to the palace of Rajah Suddhodana, and express¬ 
ed his desire to see the divine babe, and the king had the Child 
magnificently dressed, and was brought to the Rishi expecting bless¬ 
ings of him, for the Rishi was the intimate friend of the king, 
and the Rishi seeing the Child first smiled and then wept; and the 
king noticing his behaviour, asked the reason for it, whereupon the 
Rishi said that he smiled because the Child would in future become 
the omniscient Buddha, and save many millions ironi sin, and he 
wept because he would not be then living to see the Buddha. 

On the fifth day, the king invited one hundred and eight Brah¬ 
mans, well versed in the VedaS, to his palace, and fed them with all 
kinds’of delicacies in golden bowls, and asked them to prophesy 
about the Child’s future. Eight of the most clever were chosen to 
consult the oracles, and they said that if the Prince chose to remain 
as a householder, he would become a Chakravartin, a universal 
monarch; if he retired from the world, he would become Buddha, 
and remove the veil of ignorance from the world. 

In the previous birth, the future Buddha was living in the Tusita 
heaven as the god Swetaketu, and when the time came for him to 
be born, the gods of many det'alokas came to him, and said that 
the time had come for him to take birth in the human world to 
save the people from sin. He, looking to the five signs, found that 
they were all auspicious; and in perfect consciousness, he .elt the 
Tusita heaven and was conceived in the womb of the Qneon Maya, 
and in accordance with the Buddha-nature, he remained full ten 
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months in the womb in full consciousness, and when coming out of 
the mother’s womb, retained his full consciousness and soon after his 
birth surrounded by the gods of ten worlds, receiving their hom¬ 
age, uttered: “I am the Chief in this world, the Eldest, and 
the First.” 



The king delighted in being the father of so great a being, took 
all the precautions for his safety and provided all the comforts 
that royalty could give. Three palaces were built for the Prince, 
one of five stories,^ one of seven and one of nine, for the three 
Indian seasons. The summer palace was especially constructed 
with engineering skill, so that by mechanical means water was 
made to rail around the palace in showers, and noise like that of 
thunder was produced by means of mechanical drums, and flashes 
like that of lightning was to be seen. The winter palace had heating 
arrangements to keep it warm. In the rainy season, the Prince was 
not allowed to be brought downstairs. In the gardens were beautiful 
lakes for the Prince to have the pleasure of aquatic sports, and 
there were fountains playing, and birds of variegated plumage 
singing in cages, tame deer grazing, and for his companions the 
Prince had Sakya boys of his age. His future wife, the beautiful 
Princess Yasodhara, born on the same day that he was born, was 
chosen by him after a Svayamvara contest, in his sixteenth year. 
Like two heavenly beings, the Prince and Princess lived surround¬ 
ed by all ne Rajput beauties of Kapilavastu, and the father fearing 
that his son would renounce the pleasures of royalty, had ordered 
-hat the Prince should not see anything in the way of sickness, old 
age and death. Within the palace grounds, there were no signs of 
decay; no faded flower, no withered leaf was allowed to he seen by 
mm, lest he should reflect on the signs of change, and until the 
day that his son was born, and he was 29 years old then, he was 
not allowed to go out of his palace grounds, and when it was 
announced that he was to make his entry into the city, the king 
proclaimed that the city should be decorated, and that no sign of 
decay or death should meet the eye of the Prince. Attended by 
his charioteer in a carriage drawn by four white horses, the Prince 
entered the city, and the people joyously welcomed him, and it so 
happened that amidst this joyousness he beheld a sight, which he 
had never seen before-~the ‘ form of an old man, leaning on a 
staff, struggling for life, his heart weak and oppressed.” 

What kind of man is this, “his head white, his shoulders bent, 
his eyes bleared, and his body withered, holding a stick to support 
him along the way ? 

Channa, the royal charioteer, answered, “This man was once a 
sucking child, brought up and nourished at his mother’s breast, 
and, as a youth, full of sportive life, handsome, and in enjoyment 
of the pleasures of the five senses as years passed on, his frame 
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decaying he is brought now to the waste of age !” The Prince, 
greatly agitated, asked, “Shall I also be such as he ?” “Yes, Prince 
this is the common lot of all.” Thereupon the Prince exclaimed, 
“What joy or pleasure can men take in life which soon mnst fade,” 
and ordered Channa to drive back the chariot, for he had seen 
what he did not expect to see, and returning home, on the way he 
beheld three other sights successively :—a sick man, his body 
swollen and disfigured, sighing with deepdrawn groans, his hands 
and knees contracted and sore with disease, his tears flowing ; a 
corpse carried on a bier by four men, followed by weeping relations; 
and a yellow-robed Bhikkhu, of sublime countenance, a face beam¬ 
ing with a cheerful joyousness. 

The charioteer told the Prince, that every one born has to 
meet with old age, disease and death, and there is no getting 
out of these calamities, and that the yellow-robed Bhikkhu was one 
of the few, who, having reflected on these changes and being de¬ 
pressed and sad at the thought of old age, disease and death, had 
left home to seek some way, whence he could escape from decay, 
disease and death. The Prince was gazing at the calm figure when 
it ascended into space and disappeared. This last scene was like 
balm to his disturbed mind. Determined to make the Renuncia¬ 
tion that very night, if possible, the Prince was returning to the 
palace, when on the way he met the royal messengers sent by 
Raja Suddhodana who announced that a son had been born to 
the Princess Yasodhara. Hearing this, the Prince exclaimed 
“Rahula.” an obstacle, and the messengers returning, announced 
to the Rajah that the Prince had uttered the word “Rahula.” 

The king believing that it was a name intended for the babe, 
applied it to the infant, who was thenceforward known as Rahula 
Another incident happened to the Prince on his way which 

accentuated his desire to find the happiness of Nirvana. A 

Sakya Princess, by the name Kisagotami, saw the Prince from 

the balcony of her palace and greeted him with a stanza, with 
the word “nibbula,” recurring in each line, which in English 
means : 

Happy the mother, 

Happy the father, 

Happy the wife, 

Who owns this lord so glorious ! 

The Prince hearing the word “nibbuta” thought “when the 
fires of lust, hatred, infatuation, pride, false belief are extinguished, 
it is nibbuta (Nirvana), and delighted at this suggesstion, he 
loosened from his neck a pearl necklace of great price and sent 
it to the Princess, for her acceptance, as a teacher’s fee. 

The Prince entered the palace, and lay on his couch of state, 
when beautiful maidens, dressed like celestial nymphs, began to 
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and sing, and play their instruments of music. The Prince, 
taking no pleasure in the entertainment, fell into a slumber, where¬ 
upon the maidens too. laying down their instruments, went to sleep, 
and when the Prince woke up, He saw the maidens in various atti¬ 
tudes, some lying half naked, some with mouths open, some grind¬ 
ing their teeth, some muttering in their sleep, and that magnificent 
apartment as splendid as the palace of Indra appeared to him like a 
cemetery filled with dead bodies, and he got up exclaiming, “How 
oppressive and stifling is all this ! It behoves me to go forth on the 
Great Retirement this very day,” and He went to where His royal 
charioteer lay, and having awakened him, ordered him to saddle His 
royai charger, and in the meanwhile Pie thought, “I will take ji 
one look at my babe,” and He went to the suite of apartments .d 
opened the door of the perfumed chamber of the Princess Yaso- 
dhara, and found the Princess sleeping on a couch, strewn deep 
with jasmine flowers, her hand resting on the head of her son. He 
then thought, “If I were to raise the Princess’s hand from off the 
child s head, she would awake and thus prevent my departure. I 
will first become a Buddha, and then come back and see my son.” 
So saying, He descended from the palace, came to where the horse; 
stood, and spoke to him, “My dear Kanthaka, take me now this 
night, and when I have become Buddha, I will save the world of 
gods and men.” And that night the Prince Siddhartha made the 
Great Renunctiation. 
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vf)^ 'S 4 ^s «f% c*r, ^Ri 4 W*r ^*i ^r^m ^fwi pR 1 

1 ^ pT ProrePm §tsm cto w Prers ^fto ^srl *rf$R 1 

^ttPf w "fpm. ^Pretf 1 * fp& ^Prre$ 

prpPr csfci ’ii^refa 1 ^jt*ri mtmi mt* ^ *rrmi 1 

R) ws ^jt^Tl ^Pm mmtm ^nPs Ftp PI 

-«f^f* • ^rm ^ pm ppra p rcp 1 *m *r®t^rcN 5 
m vftn qtfp wffa pmom nmt *!—cprt mrm 
wfo-^Pm *3 pc?ra Pr^r ^Pr#s fern 1 ^pwwf mi ntp 
mn «w ^PrctlwR 1 g*rm mrre ms p*rtf$ 
forfa *P^P*i 1 tfMP m mtmti mi cw 

pmipi**!*! ra*fajn£t m*ft fwn mn otitr *tfw®*iii 
«Wfi%4 *r^l fitm mrrp cm i ^t^tw<r 3rgj cm 
rf^r *n 1 m wsfa mpi Prst^ ’f am 1 

^ *2rt«^rit mrsfecR 1 Pfj mtm ai^ri ^ 
^sfpr •n 1 ptfm nwpf*! *f?m ^tpt 

ifvt^^l c*<ri r ^ 5n 1 ^cm *fereff?p»r wffirs^ 

^•t^-wf+pftfws 4ft ^ ^pr ^Imra \ ^t^t m «rfm* 

I ptCP «f^T^ ?T 5 fm 3 f^ Wfpc^ ^f 5 F ^1 mi ^T*m ^Pl® 

’ifb's ^iPw mttirl i) pm ^nsr ^fmr p ‘\ ; :r cqi^ 

^1 1 ^ ; sr^R ^rfmr tP« ^°v ‘2pr?;jm m(^ ^r?C5T 

wrfr ^ i*' c^t'oRj tPt^ mrR ^tn w 

^i^w? i Pp*wt tfa T^ 1” ^%PR mm PfwRI ^Pr^R m p? orpRi 
pin ^ 5 jf 5 f ■ c^t^Ptr ^pc®R *«nrl^^ ^otPwr®, f^t?^ ^ 

(^ml) orPnrt pm ^Tfsf - 4 pcR 1” mi mtra 

prr^m fS«w =n mtf^ 1 mp 
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Vfte ®tHt*rsr ; tot stHt* ^Htnf^ nt^ 

orfm jtw\ ^f^t<i hihi §*rfa h^hh i 

HftHH ^ srfHt? 'Q HtHtfS SffJlHqtSt fH'S'k HmJ%cTH I %$, sjfa 'O *HHl 

^ PsH Hv£ Ht'tCHH W PsHI>t *JW ^ff^Tt^f fHftps ^|fc«1 I SftHtffF C-H r tH'S 

*$$?&& toih fw^T hi i ^hh 'e <21 rnfarH xtH'shr ^p^tx 6 ! 

ferfsT5 ^nfcr i stohi^shh ^rtwt v s H#H?t <pftH %© \s ^vsjqtfHtTs 

^wn xjrfire i xteri cxMHtHt *nroHi*f-'®«iH’*rai ^ xftft ^r#t?f 
^5f1X<T*T fHXfc ftc^H I C^fkTfH CHHl, <TJ *3 C-2RH ^ ^»xfa 
f^ i f^% Wh ^fanji ^r csxh n^fwi (^Rt’f sfsj, <nrt*rfcx 

yr^ffe^R, WHHitfa-w-H^rsr sfhrc^ ^%?tH ^ fafa 

^ftfeHH, faroM ffe?tw <rw ?k«f | 7p^ ^ 

^ raw, i)t hh factor ®Rfsiri% ^<s*fa i fefa ^rr^nf fe^ntc^ni Htfen cxvstt- 
Htx fs§?i nq ^£fni <sum*fm ^xf® erf^H! H5f<it*iH i H’“Httx ^rfx^ 

*rf<Rfr W Xfal ^Tf^TffT^ HXJr3 ^H*TXH i ^x o v x> y - ' V CHHHHX^f 

'Sn^tw^rjttH? xr%x Hf?re ototi $kk 3rf%t2p$ fer hi, ,? fe xrtfV 
1 -a ^ixh^i i fV* ^xft HH^a xtcxx ^tfxsi 
$cwi ^wnx *\tfww hi i « wf ^xt?i gxt«i nfW$ 3 ?chh 

CH *\l*l HI 'Vtffms *m X^fxSl pCcTH fl H°v 

*tap^Tfare CH I 

HtlfH ^1 H5f3 ^CHH I 

H?THtfenH chW^t C?f^ Off^S fo- fn ^5fHH ^$Xns 

i ^pfH '3 f^r^«i HC^3 J 7 ? ^ 

^^iiT^ 1 ^ ^«n 

^hhk? fntH mfen ^ffeiH ^h*v nrafare ftrwmi 

: ’IfJtfH Hf^cT f *£)f^#gi ^ | f<T ? HI 

C*H?I CHt ^taf^ ^5tCW ? H| fHt*, r^c^ r.H, CH ^<1|5r^ .«]HH HC^' I CH 

C ^ 1Vf ^ m ' 9 ^ I ’ffes 3^^ 

i ^nnn^F, orft (cHtnfc^F) ^ whtthj h^tch^ prfirH*! 

<r-far< i sHh n??;^ ciHj, Hi ? rj, n^r, cnWijtf? f^t Htf^ hi i fnc^n 

*rttOT : «|H H^H 5^11 ^£<1 1 -sf?^ ^Sf|^ ^-* j^ vgfo >q I 

CHt JHH THf^ ^TtH 3^HH Hi ^h >2f^jtH^H H^f^H I 5 

H^tfe fHtCHH wfn?l ??m ftt « f H l 

c<)H; HTHN ^T^fK Jt^ff^r f^cj ^ *tkr© 

i ^r<^jr*i Hl^fc^.ii^^ ^sinra hi nfe^T ’Mth ^ ^rtw^f 
HPT*rrH^| ^?p?H ^fWH 4-n HtH! HH C5SM 

^ITfHCHH l f^ffHH *m ^rtHt^ HH3 ^HC*| Hfeifo ^JHH I H^tHfSf '3 C*frwR 
^lf.‘k HmfH^I Hl^3 CHtfHH Hjfe H^IHTO nf=5'5 

f ^ 1 " " r * f^H H^ 35 X 0*1 Hf^X 5 X^TI C^tH H«HR ^f 5 ?^ 

HJlf<^*3 Hjf tf, H5C?^’3'2f-U^^rf!i SRrftf® tr*iH ^X^H afifl, <lrf*f 3 
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<SL 


*RR tfifci. TO®r? 'S **tlt i ftfa *n£t 

ifro <r tor ss*r i crora to i TO ctor* 

^\ 5s W ^ ^fq^l Jfcfj TOf i *R* TOnfol, cw 

^rfsTOR to c?^ 9 * Rfani srRT-^Rf^ TO*H ^RfiTOR 

TOR c i to i tor $tTO ^ ^reTOR ^r i 5s*rtf?R crofTOi c*r ^ 
TOtf t^JR (TOR TO TOt®ft*TI fTO^TOfa^ret wttft fip qtfara 
*ftfk*R *Tl .• fTO ^ 3T3 \ftp TO*T1 TO TOtt ®ffk® ®tfa® 
f®ft ^<fp ,^n ’ffet^Ri fTO ctotor ^ ^tf®, *jfe ^f^» . tojTO 
ft^s wr, TO*® *tmi «r*iWr sFffc fasw 7 ? ®tr TOrai sttorr ^Rtc^r i 


WR ^‘t TO*T| fTOtf fTO $sTO WTR TO TO ®RR ®tfk® ^fft^R | 
©*R TO®TOi <TO^ ^ ftqj *tf<R® faro TOw>foTO i 

TO*pr * tototoTO ^tv?R ttto ait Rtf ^rTOfsRTO* to ^TO 
fe*R i fYTO to ait 5tsR Rt% RTO ftoi cro r®jpt i ^fks fTO 
f^RI wp ft*fl fft® TOiR ®®<jR TO® ^fTOR I fTO TOfrRftH Spr 
from ^fro fws *n i ^rtfarej « c^t TOfk® f ^in^i 

f^Rl I TO faTO CTO TOttTO TO 
TOt fTOTO TOti fR^ firat RtfasR ^ '«JRii® *$*1 fw TO ^ 

5S*T ^f®R §TO $$RR £R® ^t^R I 

fawf CttfaSR ^ TOR ®*RTR ^5 tt^R I TOR ®*RT1 TO ^dR 
^dR^ ^tcv 5 ^nf^m i to 1%Ir ■srRfctR ^Rn ^ j,r c^f^R c^ 

ai^i^Rr^rft «rRR^fen ^*Rn w i ^n^uR ^drwt f^ to 

n^R %< t^n w ^n c^m i st^ ^fe^r ifac Psft ^r 

tR i fw ^RR ^ ^r i j%R ^ 

^nR ^r^ 5 ttftcsR ^i i ftft ^rfk^r^ ait^^ ^R ts 

^tc^r tor #R^Rfe ^t*n i w ^c^f(Ri ^i^r ©it^f ^Rsi ai^ ^r<r 
^ft^R ^ ^ i tor ^^riR Htt i ^rreniffcjR Prr 

T) TO( C?FR ¥«RTR ^13fj I ^rifR irw^f ^fiR I f^f ^TRR <*0*^1 

ai^^lfs 5 l ar^| »t% ^R fts e i ^IfR ^5 I 

ait ^ffan TOR ^ftRl TO^R ^t^R i 

*(Sr ai^l nft* WR ^rta*> ^R « ^Rt^JTtC^ wtt : ‘rf^l 

^r©t^ to^tr cTOr ^ ^R 

Trt ^t^R I (RtPR *rsY$ tf ^ 1 ftft -j> 

^tro ; s^rRj to TO'® $^<R wrr«R . fTO 6 ! mwTO ^ft- 
c^r i R’Tt* ^ f*Rt* «rw^ fro< 

crt^ ^cir i ®R'*R •hrstftn TOttitw ®^ttJ ^r®! ^fwi 

<js as© ^firf^rT*! ^rr® to 5 ? i 

^srtY ^iR TO ^fwtvg fTO< TOtfv ^r® ^fk® TO?R ^ i ‘ WW 

f®Pi ®Ri 5 rt® ^fk® ’itffifrrft^R • ait^i ftft 
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3303 u) 3t3t33 3^331 ‘‘C3 a? .f«m 

^r?i < wftf?®3 3 C3ft®33i i 3^03 ct y. C3i. 5fa°s 3303 ^ f\&\ 

^cti c*rt^ftcn ^3'fiiuii '$R‘33°fe'®l i c3fFt3^ ^fv^33t 3^3(131 ^3R3i 
^3fa3i ^PRvftrai i c*n ' s &v\ ^rcs 3f5f3*ffi? 9 i3i ^3t3s®3 

^*1^1, ^'wrfs ^rf^$t3 frot^ 313^% r 

^T 3 t*f 43 S— 1 “ 3 R 0333 >8 *fCr?T ftsR ^«3 ( extremes ) £Rftiv® 30«13 

nfera i ^ fft, ^jrsr 033 f, *Rtfj 2 ; fV®l 3^1 5:#- 

^3 ^*tt 3 J 2 I $ 313 ^® qf ^ nfelT^fet 33R3 ■$H‘>T® 

1 *W ^?r®i, ^ ^ § 3 *R 3 S, ^rpsai, 3 o^rft 2 f333H 

cTt^ C^> ^31 «|Ri? |” ^ff^j ^fgtf^3 r 3ft 31 ^JJf®J^ 33FT3 i 

c^ fwtf ^ ^atfesR ^ 3Ri 3Tt3jt ^fe® 3Fftre 

*f3$tfa*t 3R3 f$R ftfe^tR q33 3^f33l «PRU Ccrr^F $$3 3JF 

fe*T3 03f b^rtj 3'5I^ RftOT 31 331*513 I ^f^<5, fhfflW ‘-‘ft3 

fa^fo q3* I t^T3f f'®'®^ 3353 C3t^«lir®, 03^*13 2 3(.3lf4&R I 3^i- 

CW3 f3®T^I3f t rf tWT3 ! C^R f33303F f3^R3Ff<nn 3ft C3R 3R 31 

*tt'83l 31^3 ®R1 F®R ^faw>53 431 3t3 nt^C«T 5R«1 ^fatvR I {%fa 

3^32 C3FR 3?T‘ftt3 (<tf{v£tfjni - bigotry ) fifam ftFR 31 | foftf *?$£ 3f?T3l" 
CR 03, 03 f333 ®lt*fiftF*F ‘Sftl 3R32 4^1 3^32 31 I SfRlf^F ft33 3ft 
T® 33, <^FR ^333(33 3$, fV 0333 3 °n 33RJ ^3, 433 fV 3ft 0333 ^3f33 2 ^3 
^ 3R3 Tf32 31 I f3f3 ^rtfig 1 ^ f333 3F«TR3 ^ 3f^f3l «2f^Rf 
f if3 ^F5 3t^3 I 

^ <* fwm ^® ^3 ^5R1 3C^J 3ft 

^if 5>3j®ret2 ^231 vSf^N© 1 f^1 c^R ^C3T333T 35f 3^1 3|^1 

Rftc^®‘ 2 3R1 ^R‘‘R^ 33 °s ^ft^Cf3 v®Rt^ | 

^C33 4$ W ^ f3^ «TsT^ ^fWtft^R i ftf3 3^f f ^1 3T13J1 ^C33 3t^ | 

35IH3 f ®f3 <\\ >\<$* 3®J Ws 31 Off^T?rtf^^r=T NS^ftRT 

3RT® jRi 3ftT31 C3t3 c 11 TC33 3ft | ^^1 C3^^t ^jft<F 3cT?ftW ^3j 

3^R3fti 33f^ I T*^t 3 ^TC^f f3CW3 ^PR3 C33rf3l ^tC3 C^ft"<Ft3F ^^Rff»f 

fttftfecR I 

q^R ^R 3 t 3 °s^cn bf 3 t 3 j 3 ^ 5 J 3TI3J1 fffcS C 5 $} ^f33 | 

3TtR ^ ^3 farf^T^^ 3JRJ1 ^3 ^ vt ?1 333 

3tW i 4? f3f3C!>- 3Rl mft C3ftt3j^R3 ^Tf3J 3^ btft^3 fVft^ 

• ftrf+* RR ftr^ft i 3mm3 ntftr 3R1 ^ 31 *rm ^33tq 03231 

3i%0®'C^ I 

^ 3 ftj 3-v®] f^ r 0 ) V* ; (^) ^3 RF 3 , (^) ^'f 3 C 3 t 3 ( 8 ) ^ f 3 R |033 
fc<m i 


(i) O^t^Rlr ^5^3, 3R1, 3^(3R 9 ilt *ft& R 31^3 €f3j( Rp^j , 

^tft^fCT ^3^3 ftf 3R3«lftf^ 3^i ^5 , 
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(3)' 5:<rfa? to©*,**!—, , TO—, <TO—, 

orl-S^rar—, SntTO—. fanrfW’f—, TOs *i<cTO—, srfTO to* top» ^ r 
TOt*ttTO ^ ^ l 

TOtft $SC<N TOf*F5 *f¥t Wtt CTO TO I WW 

^NTO ^ $S$T I ^‘N^s C?fTO WI ^T%Fs ntfro 

c* ^T^tc?T $n fV^t TO, toTO sp*r i ccrtc^ TOtre ^ ^f^nri to to TOte 
■stf^TO ^ i cro *f®ft$i **r$s- ^ TOni to ** i to ton TOi^i 
3c**, otTO *ri TOnftTOr TOte $“c*n c^ ^n *tc$ i 

^TTO TOTOTO TOt TO I ^TNN TOfft ^3 1 %Vt 5 f *FJj 1. 

C* T^TcT «fC*fo ^ft^, TOfaN I CTO ?fl 3?TOTO 

froK%r i ^nn fro c^re cro «r5 ^ i ^ro* sstttvfffcro 

C^ I C 3 ! C^J f*» ^Nl <J^t$TO 'S?^/ fWN ^rNFTC$ j ^TNlT® ^$JlC!£ I 

W $s*f TOi to fV? ^TO r ?njr* $sc<n 

*i ■3 r N c i *1 c^j> i ^*rs ^Nl TOtof ; ®jx*N *1 toH copter i 

vptTO: <s\\f$ fasro TOTO t*si to i TOc*t ’Firo ^ TOsl artft to i 
fro ^t TO^r <$ ctor $:<t TOI ^to <tost© ^rtrro i TOi ^ 

W2M?<T CTO^*, NF^^ftrtftTO "TTO *1 OTTO *TO ^tWC 6 ! TON <7f ^r 
«r^ 5$c*rfcnfei c^ si to i ^PtTO f*g *rtt*N TOi to ^n i ^otK 
TOtN ^ C5§1 ^ ^TOtftsrfai? C2F-r TO ^\ I TONtlTOTO Wtfc- 
WpT 5 TO C^tTO ? 

^3*1 'SrNN fTO SfTO I TOfH ^^**1, I ^*1, 1 *Nf, ^Ni, 

^ 4$ ^ r ^TO^ 6 l ^l TtTOS i TOJTO TO c^ \^¥l TOt^ TO TO- 

^11 w sm-fa, ^NfTO^i, ^r^ti's *n4 

>ppi i 4 * ^*i ct[ fW to tS onr TOI ^w toi ^n i fro 

OTf^l 'Q f^OT^I TO 1 tTO TO*l I *1lTO 

TJ&wfro '^fC^F il^N >2fCOT 3 fpT 5 | 

ftcTO ^cn , TO :5 spptTO3 frot^ tot^ ^#?( i 

4§ ®(TO^ TOrFN^N ^Tt^TO TOt^ I .oTO^ 

^iTO ^ < N <5 tf^ : ji c^ ^Nt^I Pt^tc^r i ^rfwl <x$, 5T“sTO N-astw, 

f^^rN 5(t^ro^N, 5(1^^ wNot cwTO, c^fl ^*N. 

^ wtfe, s??ri, ^tfif, w, ^TO, ^;<r, ^nf^f 

c^f i 4 TO*t croi ^s^if*N «TO i ^N TO ’srft'ST i 

c *^°v fVf^ ^rfjnr «nft frot*f ^NTOl ^ TON 

^rrc^ i c^TO f^Ntc^ <*, ^ ^ i W7T>8 1 

q^TO fTOt< ^c«fr i frot< ^tt^N to >5^ , TOt j i^i #0N i 

W ^sTOcirt^ ^tTO^J ^ITO tot ? 

c^1 OTN^n:^ t^pTfTOt^ otc^Tl v 1&f4 > lW^n ^TOctfl t*f^- 

^^frot^'s «(fii«3TB5X i ^fN froN to i T^I 

^^fTON cto > froftTO ^^fncTO<l> ^^r 77 rrotc j ^ 
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• ' ^ Mi ftran 

^ I *rar v^ntar 5:1*3 ferfa ^ i 


<wtft ^ femf*t <m«n ^ 

wt^prot *Fj$i« ftw§f% 1 

^ K ^ 5,1 fa** ^ ^ ifws *r Phz ^1 ^r 

52 ejfcw Wftro *r, fwfc, *, ^ ^ 

*,1S_H***^w 5 ”” ■• ^ «?5 i fcn 

?<f « fip! I ’ ’ ’ 

** «** ’T 1 ** *«* turn w ^wnfT =m ; ^^tPf ^ 

^ 1 CT c ^ 5 ’ rt ^ <* ^ f%*tT #<3 *rt? Svin jti 5 ?ai 

ftrat*t «tt« s*i ^ 1 

f^i *** 1 *ttf*iro *rte “cwi f%^ Pwt«j « . ^ „ , „ 
^frnrmi f ftwi <1* ^ftftpptl f Pwm ti^fe 1 ^ 4r fww fWf 

^ I" *4* C? feTO, fetim, ^W3 I f* f* , 

jSffiJJlljSl ^ «?< ^ WWft*ttC* 

^ ^ cw 

<3 TO K^tt Of^f^RtC^ *f3 cj^ 5 9 , 

Uxt TJST **?*** w TO ft* « #* vr «f 

S?Ttf2^ 2L1*"•*« « Ml , S 

^ei^jr c<?rnp«c*JrfV ffe*. ^ ^ 

f%sn c<fjR 4®. | 

'Sf^Tfa ^THS, <*?TO, ^ripFj'o f™ ^ _ _ 

^wh w^,’’^* ** fw ^ 555,11 

^««r «wi fttffto %— 

™ cftfvwm e vw 

ftljupr fe’mjpt stfrwi , 

<«f^‘rS Jff, ’ffVJ VS ^r<s «t w «*„, „t- , ^_, • „ , 

*m* ^ ^ ,_ ^ ^ ^ 1 


tw* ^ nHr w?. 

^p |. . 

c ^5 ^ 5 rft^i. ^rf^crfj 
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arf^Rfa atfrc atarta mi, fan ata tea* §<caft att i a-t^tat $tfRpa 
aft nit i ttftai tftfra« tafia ipf i aata cw fafaai at* cataa aritfws 
cafarta tftsl at^affataa faaaM afft® Ma fa i 

ca <$a| cattaa Sfcafta ana*! fa, a^sR-ta ca fa*i ate 5 ? hi i atftal yjia 
aata ^i>tfk aaa; afaaa frog cafarta atan 1 cafaxRaa aa cf^t fa-pat 
faata ^ta sra fa al 1 ®ra ai ftra ^rta f^i « fa at 1 ^aaf-. ^sraa, ! «taa 
fatfa, aaas fa 1 at ^ratra ata a^arfataa fHaatt | 

iicfa faaaH srttaa tata ft ■> fata fatrta ara fa «tfi attan afara 
ftial Fjtf aft asr artarra ftaftf 1 

( 8 ) aaa^ ftaata ^aa facataatfaaf afaai ? aataa afaa affMttar 
aa.tai 1 caarfftat aatfaitf, aattaatstl, aaitafei, aatiaarrai, am arsfttai, 
aanataRai, aattafs, aati aatfa 1” 

5;a facataatfaaf afsnal al ^;a fntattaa tat* ft ? afar aStfaa ait 1 
aai:—aara aara ass, aaraatar, aara a*$ra, aara atafta, aaia artata, 
aara Ttja -a aara aatft 1 ^rtartsttfaa at*f fatat* ai ftfftt art®* af^ «aw* 
tat* 1 tfta '*ut?| a* asj^a aaft «f 5 <rtar ^rr& 5 t %tara 1 ca cafvltra t? 
nfaa aa* fatsra afatat -at at*f aara aftafaa afat® atta att ca aiaatta 
a<F5 cat 1 * afaai afasa faata afaatat acf 1 caaaara -at arataraa «tfta aa 
aararepraRH af a cafa f«ai ata al 1 

aaia ft ■> avatar aiar ®tnta aara ijft ata, tfl atari! fantaataf •assi 
1 aaia ft earn faata ara*ta grata'll (a^ra) mattes caa ai 1 tfl 
araca ata, aataca aata, faarcafast, afaaRa ^rfaat, $:ata fr-t, aataca 
*tara afaal artattai ca* 1 cata aaar ataata wata) aaaat f tal ata; ata; 
§3taa ftta afata ai faal tfi cataca afaa fata afai ata 1 fatftn-aa-sftna 
catftacaa afwaf aftat aataff «aca cafts ftaitf 1 aarf ffcatn aRai afaan 
atn aarata faata afaai catatfw ca*r cataaaca faa afaal faaata ata aata 1 ^ 
ftpra aa?t afa*ja fsfa ata faairfa stfa aata atsfaa nnitgtta (>) afata 
atcaa at 1 ataa fast afaai, faata afaal tea altattwtaa ata 1 ^®art 
4 tfta faat« faata afasa ttfta a? pfta ata faaTtfa atffa fa ai 1 aar-f 
af« aata a Raja asaataf, -at war atar aat^a 'tea ff ft aft? 1 erfa «tata 
atafta attfaafata aaia ataj ata 1 

atfta f@, aast a atal afa^sa faf-t ata ^tt% fsitfa ftfaa atfaa aim a a 
faal 1 atataaa: attar stata afaal caRa aMr aa mar? aata 1 aw 
at-aa tnataf afaai aatf attara aa aara aai ta ftaicw 1 f«P><t atfaa 
ata f aafata aata aara ara : 


(i) ^(ofaa ata;—(i)faaitatat, (?) fraaatar, (■»» a-st»ua, (») ata a 
cafaa afar 1 
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-rtra attrfaa ata« f®a wi 3 aafir* ata < i) afa®jta afaai ataraa- 
'9 anfta ai a.artat&taaaat ajfe ca, carta srarfa ai wa^fwi 

tfi ^ma I 4 | star aamm « w? ar-atrarr aa aapp artsfta 
^ ®tfaaa-afa® state? i #tfa-»n fasfara ata aaja ^rtsfta i 

ii^im am, « *rtsfta fa«f. arfaat fafa ’fcjara ffac® scaa 

fofa'srtafita^rcaatfacaattaaai; caffwtfa faattaa sraj ye Svrt? *rfiw 
TOa i at ye ©^ar^ca: aara artata aca i t?l ®<cas atcaa faataataa aaa « 
^a* arras fc*al% faata«i ata, amaa faa a®a s @vag wa aft® 

Y™' atsca Svrtmtfta faarrsf® faai ?a i fefa >?|%fa«far «t« staa i 
^P$c<f W 5 ? i fas c^rra ^ i 

ata aaia aarfa i ?®fai&5 fasar ^f® aartaa feaarfaar, ^tsraj aa»a ?f®a aa 
aata aatfa arfa® state? i *tarca afsssr, afa^st®* aatfa? ft** carfax 
alters wfa®r®i. « ®rat?®i swa afac® aa< sa i ^ 

®rfa®rrf? sma arfaai a^ra av?tca faasata, faasrpp ?tai facapF ^i?«a 


caha^c^ cafStcatSt fsrotPt ®ta aat ata i caaa aia, aatfa « em\ i 
%aa atsi a^fta ata faai ^faai aarfa a® stc® ss i aarfa? arf®= ^mtat® 
^fwi TFftn&tcw ^Prsrrfff wvw tc<r i 
4 * Wfr *njnr cfrw* 

i 


v£l^ | 



Oj ^rfaa ata :-<» ar^t, w #?. ^ f„ T , ^ t5rtT; ^ ( 











minis 



crorfa 


F ^{% 4 W 3 fl R^<Rl I 

•-rarai ^ ^<tro n3F5l fart* 6 ! ^?ri ^rts hi 1 nfai *teF5i f#t?w nts 
HHfvsH *f*Sf I 

h v5» s ^s°s nt^, Ts^n 

*r*mp*n c<n?°s fvtfa* ’ft#® i *-*r \ 

(7T wr^fitsi *rec$t*f #Tv (7i ^z^nt Prit* ^ c©n 

<pflR\5 ^1, ^Rl *|C^ I 

^ W& H ^CSf <2j#T*ftH, 

«esth fare ^zsnt ^nr^cn i 

ntnfsra 'Q n^rtre ^rfanTt hi. H<*fa4 « h* tgrcq* cjri ^fatn i 

*5RW«tH faftH C*t«fc, *Plt?J Ht^Hl fafCH, 

fare ^r<m ntren, hcteh ^fafa ntfirci i ^ri^F i 

rrn* m ^fare, ant ^fare, f *m wtm nr*t 

« nreni nfai faHjfttftre- *nr ^fare 1 

§#<* * ^sretfa H*cr ^fa<ttfars ^re re*, faini, h^, f#|sf «r*fa 
fait Htfa*© hi ^c«r * *rrfare faftsr i 

fa^Th 1 *m Hfat I 


1 







misr^ 



’^rrarft ^ i 

_ #iwr: * ^-^f} n ^ n 


« 95 [S S^T*!?! | 

^Si?S!S SSqTT'SST?, SH^TJSS, ’ST’gS'niS Stlfe StsT t SSK if 

nftrfe % sk *sff srst t q^pnsrssTqt <fts «rg^K ft' 5sn?t f i ^ 

:**RStS Sit SW StStst it fa S f^SSSSsra *T?t qr qmq! aiTSSfST i ; qqTffa 
ss'ssr fws % sis sss5i?tr#t ^tsi % i -sts f% sfsssWt'st >t, cft«ijjf% 
<Tk ^tstg, (W SW 3IHS f qst«U ftsqr St Sfe w.q f qf^i f% ‘ ^ffa 
Slsi sfasra, *r-s stg Tts ff suss ; sssr, sfa ssjtsstsq (<req) ^ 
SSIS sff cfi? fpsfa’ ; St qi?t J S'qsqqf^qi% snqsq ssq ft' sttss^s f<m q?t 
sister sprsi 'irsstjff stt sis?ssts st fsstq sk gqr st^r srssfST ■§ ? t 
%fas fqtr«t wirss.fs ft swss 'ft stustssj % n^rqtftqra qssfsff s?t 

S' sqst Sf^IH SSSiqir faf^st* ( m?TSI ) SSSSf StqsttsT ft 

STS% sqfoyS SiTST 5f - — 

%s fsrrsi f src shifts (sres ) % i 

l ?«n*jsts, ? nHst^sts, a q<niqnc«!ii^jftn, a qsqrmqsts i ?s sift 
s«jstsf qrt siss?tsrsT mftist t qr^tnjt'q cft^rskf % srst 11 
(\) ? 5 qnf 9 lS ST% ?aj tft ®HgtT I 

?sq St a?: s^ % fstsqn sssim ft" <rs tsj ft sis 3 srnrc ^tsi 'I i 
ss% sis sv f. ^stfHwra, ssTfttqtre, sssTfat^rs, smmafvsrTO, qy- 

SlfaiSfTS ’Sk *151 i 

t ^ftmfsnm sit sram t<* it¬ 
's: srsr Wfisist stsi sisqraw s i 
Ssst qftfssisi s*nsn sisra^s;” u ^ p 
stsf 5ft str^stsn, stn % qw 9ft wts^srat, fstt w> sts % sqsif 
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XV 


^gvn^vr qfq q’ •ffa qsjq^iqTfq ft qsi ft mmnfam 

qiq #q f I oftq qFT *q*t Tqq^TC qftf qff I, s€tqft 

q^q f I ?m q+ft ?o*ff ft qtl qTqqsi ^ % ftr- 

I?^ ( fqVTTq *f%eT q*q ) qiT 'TTfT ffq t, Vt^t q sft qi^T 


3 J 3 ¥cT ft | 


( > 
( 


(*) wfqrqnq ^*rqt q^tf f, ft ftq Vtc fw ft qfq q qfiqqr 


ib* 


*t I ftq qR <3s?<«T q qft qiq*q t ftfqtq qqffaqnq qft q^Tqm % fqqi 
qiftqq qfr ft qqrq ; f q qqri ( q^ft ) *t‘ qq*t ft qiqsr % f ffq qiqt 
% fqqi qff qsr qq»qt» qqTffqnq % * qw * 3 q^ q <ftq qq qft 


m i i 

l *3***, q*ii qq^tiqTqi qqiq q?( qv^ f ; * qsi, qqft qjqi vnff ft 

qt*q f; 3 qff, qqqft qt^q % fas 3 ' fqrc ffqiq q ftqft i 

( 3 ) fqqHfqrrc qqr *Rqt q^isi f ft ftq fk f^ ft fare T^q % 
ff t q^tqq* f i 5!# q$ft qrt vm *roqT qfaqr ( qqrqrc ) qft rq ft *tm 

q^iqq? % i qfe q^T^r q ft eft ftq fre g^qr ftq*T ^qrq ft fijrc 
qfft^qqi^i *qftqt'qqTff (qqrff qrnr ft* qwfff qrrc ) qft ffr 
5*rtlW q ftf qfk ^ft^i q?t o^q^n gfiff^qf q»ft q? | I *T^ffiqi 
qqfffqnq fk qqqiff qnq f q^r ft crqr ft* t, qqft qi5t ^ft* f i 
^ftq^ q ^i^Tiai % qrfqfa* i>w qqm qff 11 ft^qi^t ^'t feifa : 

?ftqf qr ^irf q qqqilt q^; $ ; ^itfqf tjqfm ft^T q^Tt, qftqf % qff f 
«€t%q ’qqftq. fqr€t qft qfq *ft qft f I ^qqq ftq« % ^R'ff q’ ft sftq 

qT f i qfq tqr qff qr%’ ft qragw ^tq # qfq ft^q qj^t 
♦ft fq^Tq q ft; qftw q^.fic ^q^: wft ^nq ; qft ftq ti q^iff 

qff qiq'q, q ft^ % ^nq qft sjt^i ft* qfarq ^q ft 


fft^RT qqnai % f 9 lo qf‘ f— 

qfqqnq n«cff q(qq<Tq f^qT^WBn 1 
qt qq 1%qq <T§qtf’ qcqT ^ fqqjfq h M » 
B-<qtfti qftqiT^^q^Pi; i f 



( 

j xvi 

h ^ H i gfc gffm ^Hifkqnq ekt 

"'Ct flT’TO eft Sf^r *TT qft ajq^n ft' B%' =fnfif if qfr'=3 ( fttj*ftfqj- 
■-^ra % ftt Caj, qfsj 5T? ft? *Tift nft %• I 

(*) ^l^rraifM^ra ftt ^ *Mt <??m I, et «fN *ffc ^ ^ „^ ISI 
(*11 ) t<TT t; T? Ifar Vk *rakr Ckf k* % I *tf <R Ift 
ft? H i 

( * ) S^lkrara ftfliT % *t*ft sqqH gjg q?|<qY efft efi^ff £ I ?% % 
** 1* »tn 3 *k qr^’j 8 ?ro fr *i* ft? 11 q^ *k q T . flI * ft- 
** W? 1! f% 3j) fftfqWHT WW, ft - fftsjr T3% q^jj „,,,=, % ^ 

5f?I Tt <ft ^5 % ?TJJ ft sqq^IT ft' qrt?T 5fTfft f | 

( < ) q?ra 7*1 qqi qff?l? qqra % I ?qj rfrai^-J|<iT ^qr»q«|qq|% 

? q^ff qfra ?fi sfq^K ? i qrra Cl qqrir ?rt (J—qar "^irefqifjf, *fi^ 

i ?r?ft ? kreft' ^q, nj, ^ ft ^ 

®s*t * ?f% etJ?fr % j ^ik qqqfq>lit qnsf ft' qCfqqiqf’ qri ^ 5=^ 

* 1?n ? i wpf&ft qwrfqqft ?rrer ft' ft* ^ q* % w: w 5 ; 

*m -*VH %• | ^ qqr «Nm ft' «; ^qfqtf % q^ft „ ro % „* K „„ 

Bfq^t % w: spp« «( 9 fJ)qro?i r#f ?Hf qrrat *r‘ =g T ^« ? a *k- 
^ 7 ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 3 'T^rt'fl % eftq^T etc %, C g^etq fqiT ^siEqfj; 

fqjjft ^nflfq'lt qi qqgfq'nt #t' qff <11% Vir ^r qqj -gffqfq^ if' 

**& ^ ^ ^t^ %; &€i mra qn «jt **ufe % 

w 11 

5 T?t q^mT^r?q»n kqsr % q?t qfra m qff f ; ?«%7f qft^I 

?ai qrfCw ®n% ^tqqifrqf ?5 q % | ^ ) 

?qqi< qrcsnrn 11 ■ sa% ^*itfC it^ ?iff %' i 

»i) q^'fffi q^ ?5ff Ct «,T(gi! 5aiTrRlq Wt %f fs^r fq«K 
q«pfC?ri, ^I'MMfnfrqtt, ^qa^amqmqrr osff ^ ^ 

tmq« 3 tfq fCT ft fqjqf f tffft ft et»iT < 

(?) ^ ‘TifiTOrit'TtJI ; fgi^ft' ^ffra qw sqr^IT Sptfft ft qft 




mtsr/tr 



I ; ^ % W % IpffTO f qflt# | ^qTT fTOK 

^T^POir, ^5hdW q*TTO 3* fqTST f*TT t II 


( ^ ) qfacTT^fpT ^TT ^ ^falcT ft °Wm f ft ft^f t’ *^*31 ftq fk 
% ^qft ^tf?r mfcT fk imm q?k¥ qn *iqft *tftr % 
f | T€ fw ft ^RirffT, ^q^ffr, fNqqfm, ^SPHTO, Sffaq- 
^fq^T qik* ?r^ff t uw W i 

( 8 ) H^qrsn^ftJT ff ^qqq TOT^ff f % ; ff qf ^ qftf % 

fK ^ 3 < 5 t m: % i t srTcrmqnqr, qst^ff<fb 

f^qfeai^nqirqiiqqkq ^rfq *rff fwK qqqf qrt ^ f 1 

ek *lffq % fqqq qT^T*? fq^ * vft ^W 5 \T® ffavC m*] qPC?t f ff 
^qrqT?q fq^qicft fk ?rqit^srqf 3 1 s*i qakrT qrr qrrro 'I far 5 ft 
trowr % q*m fqrqT m<n I qft sqfcm ffaT t; ms qra snrft fafe* ft 
f I ft ^T *reTgfa ^T 3 T ft ’qqqT *TOtt, fu, ^§N, ^TM, HTC % 

to f ^qa ^*r qrrcqj farafq qn fterero ^rt^ft f i ^ft 
w*ec ^ft^iraft f’ ^q i qqffqr ^fq*r *q qrff srcm ( 3 k<n) 
qrcq f ; qnro f fa ^qqfT q^ qtu\ ^ft qqnr qrr ^ i wfa ?t $l*rnf 

a As I was told that Jain Literature resembled very much that 
of the Bauddhas. But I was aware very soon of the fact, that Jain 
Literature is by far superior to that of the Buddhists, and the more 
I became acquainted with Jain religion and fain Literature, the 
more I loved them. 

Some publications I had first seen had given me the wrong idea, 
that Jain narrators were as awkward as Buddhist ones. But I was 
soon aware of the fact that I was completely mistaken with this 
view, and that, on the contrary, it is a merit merely of Jain authors 
to have cultivated, in Sanskrit as well, as in Prakrit, in prose and 
in verse an easy and natural style which makes their tales delight¬ 
ful to the reader, whereas the prose of qiqy, flq** and other Brahma- 
nical authors of a later time, is too artificial in the outer form to 
give a real satisfaction on the contents of their productions. 

By Dr. JOHANNES HERTEL, 

Doebeln, German Empire. 
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xviii 

W$ *rerror qqr i i Sjqtm % qr^qr *fk Bq^srqf 

=TfcT % ft 9 I 

^ %q^T TORiH % fg^TO jqx qfit wvft 5<4iK <*3^ ^ I 

ajTcn f^^T f* ^ BSfa fk sn% qft ^fcT, cT^T qflf *?t 

0ffT3 ft ^^TcTT, q>ltf% % *qq qr?T % fqf qjqf ^T 7f tfqf 

W” ft f t ’It w f ‘ wt o %' i q^Tfcqn?: ^ 

sjrspnj, |j?r, qnfcgqqft *miq ^tit ’I fk ^qfnqr*ft ft sqrq #' i ^htstit 
ft VWZ ft^tTC ^Kt qff qft WH ^xrr *U«rt *if f, cftffqr ffft qqfn; qfj 
q^qT<T 4«mf* 9’ ^ff t ! f q*T TOf! 9‘ ift^rcf % ftf t q^ ^ 
qmqt in^n *rai I, qfc ^fqq *t *nwu wn eft are* *nfkfcF f ’ 

WWTT I 

*1* t *gsit qft $€t % ftr <qqq«ff * 3 «fr 9 ‘*iff *t q*ft W:/ 

««t 3RT*£IT qft fq^ q^Tqt?: qnq ’srsk ^sj ft 'qsqqr <qqiff^ 

qnc % I TB^TeT qtT W ^ % ^f^fTTqq»^??T TT 5 TT % 

WT*T ^ qf | 

^ ^ <MW 3* f*4 qn <Trq qfic^S % ; f*#f ^kff ft 

% fift ‘<mpu’ fk ‘ *T* ’ ft <?ST9 qq % , qtfff qtfq ( §q ) q^ 
q?t faftf, fqqr q?qqj j rTsn qq % qff <g\ - fft % qp^T ^<qy f f% 4 flin^- 

*Wfa*T*T. I R^M ^( 4 t 3 T qil *lK qfq qqrfai qn ^1^ % | q^iqj% qqnr 
%’—q*q^, ^TTqft^l q^ ^ ^ ^ %-qqf ^t^Tffqr vk 

q.^ugq? I »ft ^t^rq^Tkqr, ^f%gpfTf??TiqT *fk ^fqf^qfqf^TTqf 

^ ® ^ mK ^ ^ t T ^nS, T € qr, ■qpf, ^ ^q Tq qNt ifetff 

# WIHRpq? % <?fl ^'*>e j(' ffiflafl ^_ 

^TTtfV *1V ^HTtI! I ri 5IfT fT^fjr, TTtOffT- ^?»JT | ■flofrf 

jit q^ftT % fr=T % { ^w,*:, » aq^rr, ? zmnT ^q T » i 

t H»TT>n gff an^n ftftr t ?—‘ n*qq «S5qmwiqjg«r^5I ?rt=j-7 qfV 

^ ^ "’"""i ’ wh ^rn. fWar ( ^qrt^f) qifq 3 T f^q 
-crt fim fi Bfltqi q?^ $ 1 




gftm 
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<SL 

<rf5 %' i * 55 ’ fsre^t 555kr- 

^rt^f % ‘ Q€t 551 twt % 55 % ^ra ?<* ’315 5?t 

«*J5, 5JI 55tf5f5T[51 555 5ifit ^ • 

srgt 5 53 <K fit ®)<r5? ffcft ^ mwfikt 5t5i f 5k 

Iratfinfi, tjifa% 5t5t53i 5k fiwkkt wf *WT *ft urerekt 5153 % 

fag f5TC 555T<3 f *N *fk5 ’ffifk 55 

i?Hi f i CT fin gn 3<o5 ^stiwwifom 5f*f *' 9^* 

gm tfifl ?5l t, 5^ 5ft 51? 5t^t * fit aiHai 5?f 515555 % 55157 fit 

f^JT^&liflEr ^TcTT % l 

vcfn* fPt «nw *wftw (** **) <«" » *«** ** * 

5Hn«««fir 51515151 5 5k 51 5HM5kl 5ft f ff S15ff5 *T H5I55 «t 

o % I'S \\ n f^^r '•-* 

aqqftwfUfa jt^ittws i 
^.^k< ' 9 ^ 11 

l^lfcrajqtfWn^f; ^ I 

cTcftsw^ tg*fas*rot ^fonurt flw*w*i* « << « 

l£cT3 ^ * 

q^i^rgt 3 *wwifer fa n*PfT*r b *>° h 

*frt i« t* 3 * :— 

CT^IT ^*T <T^fa^ *1#* ^ ^ 

<r^fa*T *rw w« i 

fas ^ ^N?TTS^ 

wsrenfa swi n ^ » 

^ Tifwm un^ft vfrft <r?^ 

^r#fa*re<r <rq« <?rei<T fa 1 

gt*q§3 sr* ^ **: n*ra- 

^rf c|| VT<f?\fl? 11 tt 



^ ^ccpa ttr qfl 
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<SL 


^ fsfST I qwt qfg §#t vrjt wfog wf fgi g^gfVigq 
q?ra grr Barraa. % ? wffgi gwifg % sggfwg qgig aft m narra 
•I^f 'S^.fllj Wftf«T *IW facial #lqi g^f ■? | qT aiqsiTCqfFCT cfff 


^ fa *>H am wk gufcgnra aft ifhra t ajqing qwgqq wt 
% g«g an wig ^gig ftai 15 qnsj grrqgr g fft % rwifq t • 
^rgfei qgraf air gam gwf wtgr 1 gfq giggi aft sgtarrc g gr\ wt wg 
% urenfiRt gigStgraT aft, gg g gg an wig wf gff ftm ? qg gg? % 4tr< 
gq aft <rcw arggft faiqi an gt wikfkqqro qgw g#f gff ftg T ? , gf^ 


wb% qsrw g wk grr arKw grfwggr, m fq* ggfr gg^g (^) ^ ^ 
q«rw g wtgi wifwt 1 sufwg akigi wps-gpr ^rcr ^ g^g gff m 
ggrgi 1 


gw wtsigwika. g*iw, aft araiggf git gg,gg, f^r w, wwifggf 
mgg, wai qi^grfagr qftw giai wim w 1 ^gi^rfg grggr g ‘ gtgigrfggg 
9 $’ % fWK^eff cT^ fw % T 

^rN^Tf?;^ % 6?^ ; sf^i ^r?;^ snrrsfcTT % fror* %arer 

^m?KT tfflhTOT wr, *«w ^nm 11 

w ; q% fggra <k ^gqi wgran fgargi % »?t ggfa * g^ gg qgg f gf g W 
t tt itq w 0 

1TH t ^ % I 

q<tw Wig ff qfg «g grg wig % 1 < nmfinim, * w% g ggf, « gg- 

gig, % w 1 w«r qsqfgwig, g, T% ^ ^ ^ ^ m v 
?tfei!i g#f gn;g , ^fgig wgi^ wgsn^gntf g «gq< qgw ^fs gfg 


# T^ftj ara, ^Pg, qgg, g*ign< g'ti ^rgi gjfg sjgf^g gqfgsjf ^ ^ 
q«iw girggigr wig, wgfgwig giwgn?n w 1 

t gajmwq *f‘ ’rwggit ggt gggrw wtgf % gggq ^ 

gr<^gi% wig aft gg:qggwrg gtw?t w 1 

X m, gfgqig gV g gg H gnw if wfggra iftgT gftgr % qgnff ^ 
qigg grr^aiwi wig, %gg wig giwi wigr w 1 
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ai 

xxi 

faaaat aft % ; fat;g aaa at ata a^faa fta t aa 
ara aft afr i 

^aaata aaro an aatafa, aaifana a" fatal aat % i 
aa a^ aata f, faaan afaa a^a aa ^>ae ata ^at a ; ^aan straaneT 
a eaetfa a aram farm a :— 

‘ataa iia ^aTaaaaiafaaatfiaaiisiaiia: afaaTtaKT^aja: a afaaaafa- 
wafasiat aa:’ 

aar<x n^rnfa gatat a fafna fata aa % a a aaat a?a % a'at aft 
a?a ate art ataft aa a'at a amata ea, ata aae an faaa a are, $at, 
amt an afaaiafaaa, 1 aa ’ ataattm a i a fa ?ae a'si aft aarafa a ftate 
faaa ft are, at aatara atat ataat i 

aa % aa—aaa, aaa, araate, arapia, aaj, aafasa aat aatja aa t 
ata aane % % i 

aaa' \ aaaaa a? ataatmt % at aat arc aata an atat at atamj 
faaa gai ataai ft; aatfar a'? ataat f fa atamr faat faita aft atm ate 
faaa faai atatnt ea aft aarm t 

? aaaaa, aeam acg aft atatatmiat ft aiam % ; nqffat a? mam 
% fa aratnt t faa faiia aftt a?ifft aft 1 1 

3 anateaa, aeaat a<g aft fafarata ft ataat % i 
a ajgaa—afta ate aataa at aff ataai, ataar ana arm aaata ft 
at ataat % t 

i jtaaa, aaa aat at ( instate ) a aa ft aa at aam atem f i 
$ aafaaaaa, gala % aa a aa at at fag atam § t 
-a aaa.aaa, egafts ata acaarsi aig ft at atg ataat f t 
ea atm aat at ?anfaaa ale aatatfa’a aa a' aatla ftm % i a 
^fta aa aente faaa eaaae at faaae ft aaaaa at etna aeft f i 




* aa nttaf aa naa ata ft a® aa a faatt % i 
aa aat a fa faetaam faaa 
*pr anjaaa aaa^j; aaa t 
aat aa afaam »jfa aiaata* 
atat^aaf yaa-jf*acTfgm atm M 1 ? » 
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wff % fa wq ^ gfm % q^facT qqq qiqqr ^t^tt q*?src 

fqq? wftrc *ft qqrfqq fNnc *r*n qft qfar w& 11 

"jqqn IwRqqqr q*oq qqqrqjqrc qji^qT^KqTqR % qiqq qfr*#^ 
*nfq q‘ % ; f^rtrr^ qft q^t f iqqtqT qrf%q i 

qqrqf % to%?t *q*^q qfl «qrci *rfa qq ^rt qriqqqrar qqq, 
qqsiT*q q , WqR[ qiqj qqT % | q^T, qfq qr q«qqirq q qqfaqrqt ^ ¥ I 
qsjqfqqT^ qfa W qff qfqqfTCt ffrT % I qq % <ft fqqiq % ; q* qiyqq 
*fK 5^TT ?2^q?qq I 

qnfW ^ai TOR 3TT qiqT qqi t :~ 

“qffar, q^q, gfq, crq, qqq, q qtq*q i 
q*‘, q~K, qfarw q qqj* q qrtqqft” u 

qufq ( sfftqwTq ), q^q ( qrqanq ), ^qq ( fq^q^qr), ( ^m- 

«ra ), qq ( t^sigm ), qqq ( sf^ifqfqq^ ), qa? ( qqqfaqi), ifN 
( qq q>qf % wrqfs qqqT, qqqi qqq qqrq qrr qq<n q#f qRqi ), qfarqq 
( *q qftfl*f qn «nq vTr?( qqqr t fqffa), qm ( qqqT q^q^r qn qr^q ) 
q qq qqffc 3r qiqqq % i 

qtqqrq qfa q^iTOR % qfqqq qT^% % fcnr fqq, qiq, qq 

qT?m qi# qqR qqq^iq % *fN if qfq^TTqTO qqq^q qft qi?*!T 
qR^t ¥> fqr qiqqq qq% qiqn % qr^fiqj % faq qq, qqq ^ 

qi^q qr^’ i faq q^q^iqqt qft ^qum q qcrxqi %, -qqrt 

sqi^ qRf ^ wi 1 qft ^TTfft % ; - 

\ ^Petiiqq q»^*q %, f5T3*f qqiq qqfq qi^iq, qng, faqsjq, ^|q, 
qq, qtq^^f^qiq, sraNq*: t, qq <k #qf ^ c t {%‘^t 

( qiq?fqq|q ; qff ^ srnft % i 

^ q^q ( €^q ) qq, f«q foqqtRqf qm qi^t f ; q f% f^qq f^q> 
4fa«rc ^l^iq q^‘=q, qT qr^ #t i 
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' 1 

Ito 

-xxiii 

q ^rcT ^ t, fare*’ ki<ft qqrw: qft ?T ft; ft 

SHI q*F#t f qTTq % qqw % ST^ft ^ ^ I 

8 sra^srcr-t^r, sr^ qk fare t #qt ^ nqrrc % qrraT t 

qq> q^q qqr qnq t kw^r tNt qk qpcqqrqfT q?r qfTqqT nft q^r 

jwn % i 

1 qqftq'fqq, ^qq^TqT’ q qqcq qft % rgirr qft qp*?* % ; Wfe ^?T 
qqkf W *ft *fk qt% t farm qfcn t i 

sjqrqq % ^q % 1%% sjqrqq (q^qqqsmrar % srm t sqqnr) qfq 
sfafc qk cfk qfq qrf^TT^ % l f%q% qiq tqfofaft, HTqisfafa, qqqi- 
qfaftr, qiqiqfsrirqsfafq, qik^TqfqqimfsTfcT qk q^kk, qqqqk ciqT 
qnqqk % i 

tqkfqk, q^m gqsnq ( qit qk ^q ) fqrr ^qqk^qqr qqk qft 
qr?% f I qfafq *pq qri qq q^qf qqrrr # q'er $ i 
qiqTqfqfq, ^krqqq? qfa^ qft 1 1 

qwnqfqfq, rortta ^ncf%q qim ( qfaq ) % q<<jq qrrq qft qr*% % i 
qTqTqfctqqfqfq ^ t, faqq qT^q q ^qq>?t ^kff qft t^r- 

q?* <k qnrqrqnc % ( qqr^q qnc% ) q^q qi wm fqrqT qn<n Tt i 

qTkmfqqrrafafa qrqft f fqrq^ qft ^Tfq q ft ^ fotffaqqr 
q qq^qifq ^T 5 q qkf ^qqk ( qq qqq? wtft 5 TTq ! 

qqtqk, qqqjjk, qk qnqqk-qiq f qq, qqq qk qfk qft rqi qft 
qp?q f | qfq q>T q$ ^qrqrcqi, qqfq qqqfff far t $ I 

qk sfafir yk ?ftq qk % fa^T q^ n^rwq qSt qff 
f •qk q^ sr^Tsra % qi^% % fqqr qsi qqfiT % qfq [ otm ] w qn fqmqr 
WT % l 

flqfTT q f :— 

qfq ^wqq, ck qqjqq, ^k rsiqiqfT i 
*q qK^t q»T ^5r q^qqfcq 11 
qtq q^qq<T q % :— 

qNTfqqTqfqTq^ qq \, qqfq ui^lfcTqTq ( ^qff'qq ) % qjqf s^sjt fqriq 






' ( fagfa ) #31 I S#ftf3 t ^131? ( f§SHHI5P5 ), §S?flt#§ ( 3# 

is wff qn % 3 i ;, *33 (<kwki#§) fk qft?;'? ( Wki gig# gn *Rnj) 

% §jgkt-gi fggPg ## 3ft, g?§ § TOmrtfSrwgi 3?r 3 , 3l#SftfrtfikiFjr ^ 
3, flagfaTTOI 33 8 fk qkgirfkflW 3c? U. qr ?3 f | 

w 3 N ijroiiff git T^n to tr ft# #g gums vk firenrar §# 

33 f t 

-33 3<53cff 3K f3^T3cff t 313 313 § § t :—f#Rl3 \ ( §qg ig T 3 f 
1%3 3# few# §‘ 313 3# % fqffrjq f333 # #31 # -^U^g *1# 
3H131 ) ; ##q#3f3§3 ? ( #3 aft 33T 3H; gq#§ § 313? 31 3 %, 

#33 ; 33#3 # 311313 313 3 3131 313, 33 3*3lf? I T3 ## gg 
f333 ) : 3333«5f333 3 ( f31# # f33331 fgi3T qn# 33 f3q3 ) 3 
f I 3k 3I3lf33 \ ( 313T3 T<%3 #, 33 qn 33313 #311! 8C f§gj 
33153 33353 3' 3331T 3T3Tk(533 3^31 ) ; f3t33nf*!3f 1 ( I#* fggfgqij 
3' 3lt ?3 <333 W 3k # 3%3 31*31 ) ; TO 3 ( 33 fi# 3331 §fft Ta 
[ 3R 33T ] 313 # 313 ff§ 3K3 31*31 ) ; #c?fa §fq§13 8 ( §<3# # 
f3% <331 3133 3# 3?T31 ) % <33133 f I 1333 fqjr'T 333 fifing# 
# -?3133I331^33 3TC #3§f§?Tf3 3# 3 331 %3T gtff§ I 

^"t* % ftsff 333' qn §33 313^3 31T3 % {%% f#n 3II3T t 5 
#3 31 3131T 311331 *3313, *33? <#}§ qmq T §ftj<TOR3«f t. fqiSJ 
3TH33 ##1% 3 #33 333 § 3331133333 3T3S3 33T3 23 3131 it | 
f33 333 31^51131 #§il fq#g ft 3'31 3 33 33 : ? gn<IU, qT3T31f qft 
# HT 3 313,71 % 3K #^53 3 5 U 3 PT 133 'iRj ( 3# f? ’ll*# % 
3 t >3 ) 313 311 3g«3 31331 t | #31 #3 3#3i # apfWt f3 qffnj# 

TOF H I #3 qfS)qn § 355 } fTOJ #f§ § 331 3,5311 333 ^ 3 - 

i rWcflT *K3lf? 333113 % * | % 313[fe 313, #3 % 313 3§S1I % 

* 3^t trc 3^ m -333? % fed 3f3 313 311 #3 31 3pttf? ««U3 
% # 3T fifU ft# t ft 33131 ^ ; 133T ^3311133111: 31? 

%' 3[t <3»U ( #31 ) Vk «kl3il 311 331# 3«l*r 1?f§tK # 33RIK1 

ft 33131 3 3%ft 33WH*?f3 3#3 § 31311 #T 3# 33 B3-3 wt §31 #31 $ I 




MINl$r*y 



I ** ^ara kiaa'a (TC fo ) „Wq^ If' w 

**’ ar^t 11 araf art wta fww *** wi t wk far* ^rW 
gar wtrn % taan fawn: anrtjwf * ate *tf<r % % , 

g^rw qw wm % m K ^ j,^ ^ ^._ 

am-jrnnagffo, tnrataatfk, lg*taara, attrak ^ 
***> ^ ^r 4 > *fN W, Wt i 

w 3 mf ^ sttpc eft ^y.'Q fq f i 

?Hwft,f ** * ^ gtg ik t:—aftmatarafk, g a q tata W l a , wa- 
fwmmaRtfk, a*:qthrat*ta™k wk ahwwm#ti T a gafa qNt 
aiwm ar wta * wauraam: qfa wtaf aft qtftr smm t, ^ 

*tw—Hfirern, ^rrsna, wafawi*, aakifiraiw Vk IhrererRti atw- 
m a m araaratm at, arft wrct afawraTkar Vw % i *§ ^ f3t „ 

* ^ ^ , " ,,:<s »nw % w*t awt 3 ^ ga arr nwra? nr* ftm 

gtenji vrt#,-.^nto am* w<ntg watfaw Hgrifer ^ 
^ ?€%^ ^feT^RTfq IHH fteTT % | *g faqq- * facrifaf TOJljf 

aft fas fast wa % i tsrk argit f fur $fr w , awa, ^ ^ « 

*** f_! * *»? *ft *a*T a** % fang waarr as* *w # 

J** aft wtar, atgt aiaamt'a wa wqa ftar t aa wksnatkar sw ant 

*’ fargBaart awtat *«*« nrrftt, gw qtwt wiat if anww, wn- 
^*0 w wntqsm an wan: aiar awt 11 wawta grata wgaa qpr?f f fq,- 
at?t wk nfirartft * 4 irs if ^ qg ra ' wt anng yt mt 

ww gw wrar % ; i «9 wt^w w ,k wk<o wff % i 

% W« « vm t ik t I WWW W*t 

% gft bw# srmwt^ ar?wt swk q?^ q^ m f, 

\ i wigjrqrqrwtq, ^ wwggwarqaaffg, 9 wafagwata^wk, a 
?iataa:«nk, a. fagt, ^ fW5tfa?t, o qwwr, « awwtq’awT wk < rpnnf? bw* 
*n*t t * ii 


* wlqrqqrtsq qf ac>j yb w finat %— 
g^Ram fkr wt?, wt w ^iWRl'rfVart i 
faBtfasT, rwwt a %nwl?rg'%?pRt at» t « 
a^tftsfq 5 R*r wig RawTRWwtsfHat i 
’^ffaTkrgtaT^awrfikfwtniif g «^ « 


4 







f SUgtft?g'tq, 'q5ITqTft?ftq, ft ft? 11 


• fRtT ftvftggg * $—f>W f, TO UTO f fft, TO gqiR 3 flH, 

MR uto % ftH; q? ftcr, kRv, *Rfa, aft^, wg, ggs^f, gggifg, 
wttq, ?H - €Mqg, ft'qraiftftg, ftgff?gtg, gjqqsaft^fft, g gg ftg 
% gnnig ft? f i 

qftgt Migg^g % i fgtg, ^gtgig, fgggtg, -.Rq?ig % ?ig % 

TO % | 


?RfT TOTTOr %, fogfr ggg % aft?, gfg ffc sgfg gift? qqfgf «g T 

"ggwg TOm 1 1 *g% \ ° ? ig %, fqrgj ft% ggg i' ggqn fg^qq gff 
farm stream i 


«m?t ftgqft ^ f, faref g<?g ft? % ft?, gg ft? ft Rtfs ftft 

f i 


giagf ggrra gra % ; ftre% ggg fft q< ftfr % gigjfg ?r% g gpg- 
( fas ) ffti t; ?gf gwi-rRm \ qnwirow ^ wRitor g gqftroi- 
<tg a ftfr^Riq * gq % qra «g % i 

m mr tg ft qftqfg % to qrgf gri r*h fkr 1 1 ggg fgggft 
gg f tot % w %, *gft TO?3!?qrR *r?g, RR*r, g Ns, gg, q S fg, 
«rar grm % ?mf % grgg m , 

fifiig gg TO ijfg ? % far g% ggg qgtff ft fagggi it atgjnwqrR 
-3f ftft ft qff f , 

W qn ggt Mqggr gigrrqr Tgm % ggggr qg ggRt gggj gxg gfg 

M fqRifarat ?RT tot % fk ?g qgrf *TO IT ftftR gtrorft ggq T 
f«» qr^T atmr f I fqiftq g*ragR, gg^fggg, ggiggifrg ■gg^. 
’ftqfff f gqt ft ^IRn % I q*itR gg g^-1 TJZ ggrgt % f% ^jg ft 'q’rqt 
qqig % 'gflqit *f*ra sigf r f i fRgrg? $ i Tggg gg?; g^ % ft? fg 
ratig % «HR ft? ? gfggggr TW ft ft V?*? ?H? if ftfft qgfR gft gtfg 
?ft ft «qift i qRt*T ?3R. grftg fk ftgr<f if ft gggjggr i ag. 


* ftirqfftqff qt^tfg gtfggrftfg ft?: ftggtg^) | 






misTfy 



ginam: alga agict gig § kggg gig aia^ % I fere a<g ak; ya*( 
ark, saifa, gqtfg, gat gkn: g:ig an agwa aiagi % arc gai gg gkat 
gig art ggaa ancar % ; ggtagg aian at asaa agiaw ga an qgt agt 
gar % agjgar gfaikaf gig gk a;ig aa agaa wigr % gk ata an a^t 
jk gl*kt arakar, faak, aggaa, ikikj g?g aa agaa wi g 1 gr^a- 
gaggia ask % kata if atg arat t ak gaikaiti atg 

gtai g, gat tgigt [ a«na a gw ] agnft aft gfw an gag aigl f, ga 
atg agiaiwrga g:ig, aiaifgag ak gfggraiggiiggg aia € kata <st 
atg aial g 1 

gfm nak aft aifkaigTa aiaf! g, qaa a ana gat g qw aitaia if 
at ggg iaaq *jkr *S gig aa % ; kfg gaga if agar aqgia agaaa ft 
gfar at iaaa if ag agt g1 gfm an aiaa gain % fag gki g 1 
■aw ii ggranrf a aia gg g argi g far gig w gig gqgi tfanaai aak 
g faak i arkaa gstg frara aa agj aft ganara ggrgi star aft g, wiki 
<g aara if agaat kFt aig t, ft gift ak agaa ait aft f gfara gawt 
gggi fwft at am agt ft ai aakt; at gig gfg agqia gt at am 
ft wi I ? ?gif ggi*g ag g-ai% ga (ft) qgk art gat gia it aka 
g%g aw anal %, fwaj aawr ang wi %, ag afg wgg ^1 ara at 
ggt gawT aafi ak ggat «rc g gia gwiagi wcg w fwa wti 
gsTw wt ggt g giftt, fft fwg ggft gk anwg agk wt aiagt wi g 1 

gggag g giggg gk gg^aa gtat atg w krf gig at * I afg 
atg wt araat g ggg^at, at w ^ aaa gta a gagfa ma gift 1 
gaaiaf € gra kam fwt aa % 1 fgaif aaa aaaafa, faai sawr, ftaai 
gftfagr ak akn aairaw aaiai aai % 1 gat ga fwax flat a aft ft 
ak at flat g ; wtkr wgi -5^1 f “ai ak: at ak:” 1 afg argifga 
iaa gia ^ at»a h 5 ® asi agg a ?ar at gk ggggfa wt «ia ftai g 
ala ggg aai#a giig atga agiagg if gga flit t; ai gaaiaiwr< 
sit ak gial f 1 ggg gt ak awa a gai at faak ggfea wt ak 
fggft g 1 gg€ atg wg aarf aa f 1 t a^rsga kag, gawnsig- 
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<SL 


<rci ate % w<3i ffq^k if mm fin f i qfc q#fcpi 
^ «t nfir n ?i eft «w«n 'rnkrir fk qq?t ^ it qiqf wt 


tow! f; m ft qtrro % 4 ftqtt ^gftftrar, rflPgq, ftfVgq, 
wt irfa ftrafft f\ % ITTEr: * 3 fn, sf^ ^^=tT ffT^t ^ff % 
fin f I Ht ^ SW qtq qrt q*m ffig % eft nrqfirfcT if sfk qtT 

5 nqi qin?j \; i nc=»i ^ mn ^ nfaqr g:nt hijht qsm 

% i *rrt nfirqiqn qn^ if njn gqr fmr, wfeif farsrnint qft aif*$ 
fq? akwst ak q?tgmnp if fqr t? i 


wn' f nrnn if qrr qfi^-ftmra, q*n<?, qtfkft nk 3 ^ 
w S1 mm fl n*t f k mi fi mm nmm fwst % , nit 

ft ^ <k ftw *t t*f; mm (€tmf%) wi, fn^r nk fkwi 

(qtftm nrar) ark qrr mm ?f\ H ntq 11 qnsnw mini % Tfkt 

^rh arm 'qfkftr qtwrtff i i nrc qqrR nn #, nrc qq?K qnn qft 

’Sik *RT 5T<ffK qtT«rt qft *«m*q qsftf t, W t q~T5 wn nt 11 

3 ’jifqi '^K qqtK ft qtK <1J % qm, m<®rx % ntq ^fetr f I qpq- 


q*m ffnkr arcat ?q rsn % fat m*gn n qqfa Vk ftffa ^ 
flUT qqnt 11 wf% qfffWTJr qft faffanm qrt q^CT mnqi* v,n rsrfa- 
wn qflifqn gftqqrt fknqqfK qimt mkq ?qq[fT qrt %q?r HH WTKT 
^nqnt; nfa, nnfq, q^j, qiq, ntnq, * nnr, * q«j, # ^<1 «> nk 


nfn qrt »qnq qtnnT ntn^q nqtn^K n?qm ns% fr fnq \h ^q Ii} 
( n.^t ) nt q# ( qT*qrt ) qmt f t | ntsfqqnf qjfn ^ 
sgawt =?, mn fnifft nut eft w fa- ^f[ nt § 1 k'fsf qq nwf % 


* Wsq^ t fqq^ n if gq f*g% n ;— 


'tkk'q’fw^ «4 n nm:’ 1 nqqwnqrqif *ft ilq%g: q 
nqr:' 1 ‘qrnqif wqfqnt nrntk? fqnqt’ u ‘nqrqrqqqi ntq : qr44t»gf^j 
qsniq 1 n q*t: mm” u 

f \ famw ^ w^frqn * fan « nk«l 7 mmq?k i fsuf^ftr ^ SJffI 
>) nqnnc fntifwK < nfnifnqiqr ?■= qntnqKra. u qwi^nfn n 
nlnnt^ u *m \» mnqr ^ ftii qqm %t % 1 




miST/ty 



’ll n$i Ht miiinmi mu?. lift it |; mimt misnmmiT i«?irfe 
Htl mil f | mifr mm ni IT atUIsFm m'ain: mi mi<ft t «ft q? 
1J Wn’^ minr msmiar #, mk w mil imr ?mr .Hitsimuft mi gfi 
hit mm m i mii it mfmm * jpm is % % ssjit itmt a mriir ws 
?fik> an, aim, mti miFs mi an ftm I; qa miff mil ami smi itit=y 
mk miff mm frift am mm % i i . . 

fMt ft irnir ft fff f • qm natm framt mk ^itt atamr i ta 
ftit if mniF? mmta mqft arm tii it it fm^mfi maimT if if umi 
hi maima (in) Fmar ft, lift ‘atimTaiama’ am s^rin ita i 
<ftmn m?miit i mk t im miff mam flit a Tff a fti t i 

’jfNr mis maf if a mm maf mi ftqmmiatmFm fr aaa if n ftar 
%; faug nama, rntgirma, asatama, itami aimt Tmi a; mamt 
fmfir mm m <wrm strkuff fta i mum mu, famir man, ; mqfm 
sir miff faun, mafsre mi arms ( an) fr atm ft mt muff ,# i 

mmfa % nataim ( mmiii) fr ^am fr m arri fr faFam ats- 
ma mifsi arri % mk mi aifuir .smarmti its* my (many) t 
aiti i i 

n Hi if mi myt if i mKf my nft fauna % fmsj ara^at ?Fm 
arsaiam my mi iff Famn i hit my mi mt fauna % mimt 
mamta mi I, farm fsnaaf i n nm t&H mt fifiFi nama ?ra^ ft 
*w ni t i mfmi mart ^rnn if fmkt ?i rjmft na mii iff ari 
nit 1 1 mi lymtgi itirm mt a»am * i t, fmaj fcmff 
i fmit im i im in iff fmkt % i iymt itwm mt rum iW t 
‘m?m’ imti ft m mrii imfn ftm t Fm i« i[mgi iff %i 

t \ rniimty, i nmmy. a mruy, »inreiy, % niakra, ( 
'mmreimsiT, « minmimiy, c mmmffimry, <t mgmTfwfiirimiy, \« 
HKUmmi, u Fnimmi, n rFmim, iim my f i 

« witn it sqm i ft imrfk^iit f m i" ‘mrmtfiir’ im fimimt 
n i timi fiii imim iimftii i' fmaumf mt fun mrfmf i 
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<SL 


wfi qn»wf qft cqqt qn «ntq v\ qq t «)■ qrfqqf qtqtaf, 

qicf 'SrptmiPiq % "SfS'Tqfl' cT5?if qft yfn^r ( firtjfa ) it f%# ft % i 

ft’T'Sftf fr ^«M7sfT qn q^re If qqtsf if ftsjq <sTq;iT qfT t, f%g 
fsraifqvnq if qfq ^rqjrc % i qinf <NT if q^qfa fftqqtr: t *n% % 

^tt q®?aj, q*r< 0 , qfw#t, qq, qq^fq, «n?qi?, J3?«sr qq* vrc qiq 
\jh' qqt ‘qejjrtfatq qtqqf f^nTfa qf^qfjT:’ **nf^ ■jqTKnfq qrqq? % qrqq 
^ qfr qqiq niqq % i fqrg f%qqrcq<nqKi*ft wtn, qpjqT 

*rk ntqqncf qft fqq*qT ( q»q?;f%n ) qqK % vtr fqqtn qqqft qwqm 
11 qpff q' qr qqnt % qiq qqii) qq t; qqt fqrqqnart, ?qt 
qjfqqqfqft i fqrqqfanff ff qt q^qr q? f%<§ f ; qqq‘ fqq^qr qqK%q 
^nr qt f I qqsj q? qUT qq qqq fqfHfjl -ft qqr k, ffqcq qqfqqqfqft 
qiq^> S« qqq qqfqftT % | 


farqqflfft sqqfr r, q%% fjfqqfq, fareW % qftqrrr a 5 
qc«T qqqft qr^r it' ^qq^trq msr q#f vtaT at 1 qq Ifqqq qn fwrc- 
qtqr wj qqqqjqqfi? qsff q qfqqrrq fen ?qt % 1 qmt qqrfqtaf 

qft qfq if qrqj («sqfj ) qn fqqi qq?n % VTT! ftq«qqt qrt fjftr qi$rcf%q 
%■ l <Cli’f qer 3 sftn qq ijfq qft ■ft t^T qiq?t 1 1 

*> ™ wn* qfr, ssnfqqfqq ^ qqqrr if ■qqf'i? qqtqt % qspffa 
qift Sfq^qfr qftt qra! q?Tt% qffq q ^ft 5ftqi qft W, f:qrf%qrait, 
#q*?I qqif ^ qrn qt qqqir qftq«rq n<q qn ■«q«q qfrq % | 

*V< t^aqjqqiqt t’JTqr «R ‘t?T ^ iRSft 1 «r W qf^^r 

qq^ qqqitqff ^Hqfq qft'q « | qKSfqqf W f^fl qn tqr HM I ^1 qff 
qf<m, *'lfqr Ur if- «% q? qrt% qn q>Rni m fq qff k | 

t w qnViq ft cftq^ft qr qmi^%— 

^t^qwfq \ qfsfqqiq <f i«qqiq 5 qfaq.qq«qmt a fqfnqiq 1 q^if- 
q« < iqpjqras = ^fqfqqiq < ajtqqfqra t® qqtqqxq qig- 

^qqtqrift fqnqiqfq 13 'qqiqqiQ qqqiq tn qif^qiq \i qraqiq 
qRfqra t= qffqqiq ^ qfqgqq^fq> qfqnrq ^ ^fqqiq q,,’. 
*w n *TSltk*qnft ^a | 









^qt^i mm fHT <qi*nfqqr %fa 
qqq^r ft qm f ? q ^ qr?r ^rmi % fa qisnq ^ wit 

vk ^iw ^ ftcTT % I ffacffl qfT ^TT 7 ! ^<TT S*TT #tTO*I 

ft<H ’I qffc qiT «n*T qft^q Tjft ftcTT i | q^lfq ^t 

fitroqqq qft qft KT^qq qft «t qft w; 

*isqqqiq % q*qj ffatt i I qTqT«T % C^tsif ^ ’qsqqqiq w: qq*K ^ 
^ ?R f I *qqn sfqqf q q faqn’ qTq fcnin t I WT 
% ?jnq;*, *fa* * qqnK % fW % i * 4 t qrrc* % mj[ $' fqfaq m\* 
% ftq fq^K qqpt f i ^qq *i«rore ^ *jf% ft fai? ftcrcro qn ^q 
^ailTOPS -I 1 

5iqq<T q Tiniq toi qflf75rc qff qrq?t \ 

^qqife^q qrk # ^Hjfrf M S^pr\T. qqjq qiqqqfa wfaqi cftq ^\K ^I 
;*tqq f i l qqqrat *rc*w, ^ *iqqqift <q$ ^qnk q^q fk 
fqf^qn^ivc, w?fk qnqnfcqrt qiqq % i raft' qqfarfa 
qrqq qft ^q^T % ^qf ^ qcqi<J, ^Pjqflk qqfal, TOT 
*nq% q’ ^qqm^qiftfaii qft fqq^ ?ff %,. q^ f 1 ^ qft fqfqqqnT«u qft' 
^IT^m t, fiTfa qieT?i*J <?** qft ^faqT % qK ^’-OTTOT ^fa*T qft f I 
^<afaT W ft ^qfir \ qra, ^ <qqiq, ^ fqqfa a H^qqrrc fk 
i qra, q qfa qn^qi qiq?t % i *qq qfq qq« ft «t q>»?t ft m qfti* qn^ 
q^f ft ^qmi I 

qfq % q»T^n q’ ftfir % ?:fa§ :— 

k% q^qT^qr ^t^qr fcftf <rt qqq qiM qft ^q^i f, qftfa 
f^qT qn^r ^ w qrc*u qff q^ i jhkj qinc^a f, qfa 
m\<* s-«™ fft qn ^mq ffaT fki qff rfl qff i *farci ^q^‘ 

Hiq 3 ql^ qq ^qq«fkqT^r fmi mft f|qi l qqqqrrc ( ^iq ) & 
zij%K ’I ¥4Tfa q»qrft qpqr % ^ ftqqrqi i qiT^r, fa'her q;x; 
qqqk q^C qk HT^T ( q^ ) * f1«n «ft ft^T, ^T qTRm 
farq, 5 ? ft i 

%q^r q* ‘qr^TK ^wqnc S qjra qft ft qq^m, faq( q‘ 
ftqj f q^^ qqiqqi fqqr qft fa^q qqr^T 11 **fq qqjq ft qraqrqqr qiqr 



5 TT*T, qq ft g?I 3 * aTHTfWr I,' CT- 

firq fq^^r 11 qfc qmr *fk &zm <frft q qrra ^trt *nq eft aft 

qtqr q#T *#t ^ktt %, ^ftfqr ^qlq^r [ %f?r?q ] ffqi ^qq €^ 31 ^ qter qft 

q^qt qtf <rt q^ qi#qq k #f ; ^fif% q€f % i qfq qq 

^ fft qfTq ft iTR, eft aft ^tqf q#f ^ft ^qquTT, ^fjf% W^‘*T [sftq 
ft *r£t ^Teft ] ft flft ft qtM, VTRq, gqqTq ^ q^ sft Bqft 
qiT *f ^ % q^I qff Tteft I qfq gqfqr eftq ft* ^W aqariq aft 
fq^r ferer qrq, <ftaft qfe ^qqn*iT qff t eft qraft qff ftm, #ft fa siftqsr 
q sfa qqq qa: qfa ftqT, <ft ^ffa ft* sttt aft t ^k ■sr^; [ i^tt ] aft q^T, 
frfaq qfq qpq ’ftq^rqr q^f t eft qft£ q qfti; ~jqsq ft qs- ^tsqqqT i 
*qfaq qhft qfR5rr ft fqqi qrrq qft ^qqfq qfr Tt qqteft % i 

^ fftf% % faq qR^ qqfR qft qqaqT aft q*n£ *$ t I faqft 
'qq^qifq W. W qfre qiqfwfa *; *tT*jqrt afa f | *q qraT«?qR qq- 
^T^t ft qRq ^ 5ft Wh qfT qT*l ^ffaT *5 ^<qqft fq^RT qff Ft % | q’f 
qt qqnq qft %—qqr qqn^rfqq^, fqqt ^rqfTqfqqqT i ^qttqfqWqi qifa- 
*nq ^t fWt % fa*f qqnqfqSTCT qfWTfq^nqt qTftiqt ^ ft fteft t OK 
*5T omiot ft%%| imwft, 

Or«Klf? efTOO ^'f ^^rrofjrilKT?!^ *t(^ 0<J § tj^f3f 

m ^ t €m OKff ii I ^ooword ft% ft om^ffforior gffm 
nqpii ft off qrVjf, % ooiToroftT % wift off fiif i «« o t o ft totoraT 
o ore^q t qrqr f i 10% %q oft, vft?, qfToog olr otwj»?i ok 

qqrK ot WOOIO T ft 00(001% OtOT^ OOKlfl O ^fa io HTOOlff ft 
O'HoftfsiOf ( oq) OK OfqtOOKOrTff % fqfo fq oqoo O OftoTO OKti, 

ftoq?>? f?OTi—for offgofto fo:ffo atifo ft ofooioi m* 
ft ot otft WTOOlof ft oq% ooo O OKO OPT% OOOt sffffqc Jlrfo 

on fooo oift i 1 ' 

iff mfo or qfoqtooi oft oft foo qr? ort% % f%tt ^o %tot oft 

ff -3000 ftfOT f:— 

“otoooooof urfoioog i ffooqorot orforfog i 
otrroTfoqrof Jrtfooog i ftrioofafoiol Ktfofog # 



mtsr/}). 



ftftffqnHt I ftqRgWHT Tnfcwqq | 

ftqKSTHHr snff fqq i ftfraftarnr snff WHg |” 
shh^r h qq sqff ^*sr% % qrRqj ft ffsTH^q h^*i # ^hhi qrnnr, 
cpnfcT w qR fni qql?q nff f^T^TT ctthhi i qrqqqf tt^ti qft *nff h 
ftft, cT^cRf hihr* R*nft h ft 9rrff nff ftH^uft fk xfh \ ft qanff 
fr3 § TT^rr qft ft snff nff ftnt; *rr nt nreft % i sft tt^tpc qqr ft 

*HTff, HTR ^ TOlff qfT qTR*U fkfTcft f I *R ftff 

q*: *Tf% ^nq?T qR% qiT qqfWt % srpqqfRT qfT qqT qTR*U % eft ^Tq* 
fkl qft hhht ir qift hst ftHT i 

ft HTqff % qfq H^TITH fk qTqq? [ ^^ ] % qRq faqq f, 

H^T q<qqifeqn ft ft f, qq qm fqqRqR%R HP? 

ftft % i cnufa AH qTH qft ft^T hj? qRqqr Hfqq 1 1 tfk^ » <qq*T 
fkif h h^sT^t gqq qft ^:*q ftm I fk ^::ht ^qsr ftnr ft ff hi % sft 
^tftr $ ftft qif% H ft 5TTH%HT i 

qffftn qq fk qSTCR ftff TTSiR % ftqf ft T^ qR% % aq 3 
ft ^T qqf qq<q ft qRft % I 

*?qqq, H qqqqqi qq ft t^t qR'q £ I 

wf q^qmq^: ’HTqftff ft ft --qiq £ht qif%q ff 5,ft ft 
’qffqr ft sqi<aq qq ^qq> 'HHqiH qqff f ft qrqqq HHHH % I TH 
q?% qi"? qf % ff ffq^fk fftqfjr ft qrqt h lift ft qffqT ft ft 
qqft HTHf % ; q**q q^ qqf qft HT^t qpT f^THf HT^ fq»q faHT Hf 
fqqjq [ sqT^IH ] TJTT Hff ff HW I ¥HT^ f ’qffHT* 

fqqqqr ft ftHT qftqqi ft HHHift ^Tff q, f^THH ff faffa ^t^T 

§ ’qqj- % ft fqHT ^q t^h kk fa^R qRf ffRRTft ftq ft ff ht 
h ft^rki TmrH^q Q%qq«r q*qff, fqr f^THftHt f-qq^ hihtsh ft 
ven qR^ f feq ’fqTRf qq Hq^^: fqrqT qT ; t ft q^q f H hth 

f ; tHHT ft Hff, ff^qqft ^ft ^THT H Hkf HTHT HHT t | HTH.H 
ft fqqsnq^tq ft qqqfH qiT ftq ^THI $, fq?q ft 

^qqr 9r<=IT ^h fqqq qR?t % I 


5 
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qp? ¥ ff f qfll f qhqq qprqqTf fk Hqf 3Tqi ^qqfTq 
q qjfqqTff *3 ; ff q qqq ^qtqifT % qqrq % ^q ^qqi q*kq ?q qqq f 
ft f^TC W qf t ! 5q fqqq q?t frfq'Sifqqi qqpil sfq^Tq 5 qsq qiqi- 
ff qi <tfa t ft qf %, qr^ ^qqft fqqqqT q^ ^ ‘qiqftfT qn qq 1% 
qft ^Til 5 t 1 

'qq q qqqqiq qn fqqqiq qrq qnrqr qi^qr if’:— 


^T^qiq qfT qq qqqnq?qTq f I •qqtq qqi q^ q fq^cq, 'qfqfqcq ; 
a qq^, fqqqcq; q^, ^q^q ; fk ^ifvrqnwcq, qiqfqquqrq vn\fk qiqqr 
fqqq qqf qTT qiq^ qftqncft siTqqTq ( qqqiT^qiq ) qr^qnqT t I 

'sqqiTq f fqpC ftq ( ftqqr ) qqqr qqqi qqk fqqjcqTfqanff V* 
^ f i sqf fqqq q qtfqf gfqrpfr qqrq, qq^iqqqtt fk qfqnq- 
qrqqcTTqn qqfq qft q ff% 11 ¥qqrr qf q qigRqq qf qTcf fqfqq 

# % 1% ^qk f qan?qqnqft f qnqqTq qft qiqi I, ftps ^qiqqqqfkr 
q ft qqmaqrc q ’qqqnqrqrq ft fftqnq f%qi % . ^qqq qnq fk ftft 
k: yqTq ftfqf-qfqrq > qqq qT^qr qft ft ftff q ; ft q^q, Kq 
fk qftTO ft qi«qqqn qft n^Tq qTqi f I sq% q ^q% qq q ft qqyq, 
qqtq, q^T f*r q*nc? fqq ^ iqqiqqTqft ^qqi qqjff qn qqr qqiq q*qq 
^qtqqq ff qr qqr %, ?qqn qiq qjnnrr^ ft?qrc qfk qsn ft qqjqi t ? 
sqWfq t qqT^TWf Wt #fqit ; t ft ^tqTfq qit, ^t^qfq (qqnqiTT 
qqtfq ) fk s?nqfq [ ffq qftfq ] qr ^Tq ^ fqqq ft^ f, qrqi^ qqr 
ftqq *q qiqqfT ^qn^q]^ ’qqq: ?qtqnq qrcq ¥ I q^ff ^ ft qqr fqq- 
q? [ q«q ] % ftcn: ftqr, qtq ^rifq qiqi ^iqnqqM ^riq ft #qrr^ qncfr 
q^jqrq f *nqqiq #q>TT fqrqr f ii 

Irqqq qi^rfif l> qq qqrr?: t qift q qqqi qq^ * t, q^ qiq 
qqf m fqfqqr f ^Tq ftff ft qTe ft q4 ftft I 


? In conclusion let me assert my conviction that Jainism is an original system, 
quite distinct and independent from all others : and that, therefore, it is of great 
importance for the study of philosophical thought and religious life in ancient India* 

AVer// in the congress of the History of Religions 
By H. JACOBI. 
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If M qcff 3 RT ^Icff t fk 5 W ^151 

^nirflin^raCt ”ftvr ['^kfa'srMfinm] § ^tfe] -psrrk 

?ro ^ “Vlfa^R ^^lf SRfW5f qff *fiT% % kjft If 

^r ^ra t ^3im w % <?f?#r fori fiirtft % f*ik sit^-^k 

5fvi vk vi^n^i cT®ji cft^ ^ kt gfii =Tcn >rj fr i fas Ttejil fit 

fflfK siHafa faaa, ra^w t wjk t; ar# ?<kt ff t faf ^*tTO s*rra 
t 'WJt*?! ] ff ^ <jaf ftffT *T ^t 5} *n?% % f%k ^Z^fTl f't 

5 V 

^ I 

^ qT^T^qqi ^ *qq?T o^t^T^T ^ft €*TTfa qTW % f%:— 

<9 f <qfq q^qicfi *T tq^TTcn^fa: qrg | 

^^Tq^iHcqqft^qi g <qmq qkq^nfw: W: « * II 
# sfcT * 




( i 


qqfqRt ftq qqi qqr ft qft mfn qq^q iq, qqq ft ffqt 

q@R qn q;qr ft q^ qrqrfq qft qi^q, q^g wra: qfaqrhn qgsjqq qiq- 
fqqr qqqt qnftffqr ^ifa sjifq % ft fqffa ftf f i ffq qgsr 
q qmrqqn t qqft <jqiq qwtt qqr qfli qrqqfrf qft fqfai 'qqqT 
5ft ^ cftsf qiqffif ^feftq^ ftcTt f ft ff q% «Rt qrqqrq qiT qfSffq^q ft 
ft sift f— m: q? qqqifqq frcTi f ff ftqq qqft gf ^q^t 
q - ^qjq qftt qqt ft ftt @<q ffsT f ffqqrr qf qiqf 5si qra @@ f i 

ffa qftqqsR qqR f qg ftq qqq qq@<r qrff qn q~r «tqf R?f f i 

frqi ^qqt greiqtn % qiq fq qfqnnq qR% ‘swift qf f@q ffc qrft* qn 
tfqq qR?t 1 1 vr gg qin fqfqqig f ff @qq@ qrff' qn fftq wr 
ftq qr gig f qqqqr q@ qq gq^ren qn giqt f l ^Jtf@ 

qiqt qqrR % Wiff q qRT qqfR qi@ ffqi% ft qfq qqff f@q f W* 
v.n ffR qqq ft qft qft u ar qn «^»n fqqiftq eft fqgiqn-ftn ft f 
g*n «qf fqqftn fqqri qn ffat gf ^;7q ^ I 5Rqq f fTf 

ffR fmi fnr ft ?qqh qqr figr f i fqgT$qmi qiwfl 
fqqtHHtq ft guqgjjq g?aRq f gg q' ft?a f mih ftfft i I 

3R WWf W sitq, qR, qtqi, ft«, KW, fq qft ft FT 

■qqq srfq ^vnq q'fsRi^qR] qqr qft m qfTRT f I fTtK flOTt 

ff' qtqftq ■qtqrtfff ?q qiqrfqqr q^q ft qrff qft ft ft i liqqq ’mar- 
<q^.q ft qifir ft ft w^iqqj qq«n qiqqT f i VR qq«q ft *9 JTtli 
% ^tTrTT ’I I 

tq qjqf qTH @ff @t ^qiq ft^qi^lft ?iq qsn<9 qq fl' wfftr 
f "g^irqiq =sn*r qrffqifqi ft@ qn?:” q^Tf qqjqqfq q^q^rw, fiq qwq- 
qtfrq tq ftqf ft qqrqi qtft qnff 5 ■qiFJtTft ft*? @Tf ^HRR^q f 
fqrqR fq^Tq -q W ^ * T f i 








V T 

xxxvii 

wfast fw ftai mfH iartff aftw t attar at' ttwtwar aj.® t wnwi 1st wt 
I ran qqra wnt*! wt®t aft ataqar ^s® I I % ®w ant® H “wlqisftqrttt®® 
am ftsKt aftwrast” (wan^rtaft) wt®, waft®, wm ®q, afar, f®war 
WpC aft® | oftqwt iqasq ’ft tf+fq'* ftst 5 ® WSi^cfT % Wqaft W HT@n ait®! 
f aqw fma®t I I 

wtft wq ^ftM| watfmwrii wlw qfaattwl i 
atm tnra;;?ft ftst tt ®i ii 

ttftan wt®t%, ^ta*f%, wk wtt air; wrwrwatwq 

wqaftatwai % ; waff t w$t<t , 3i®) a:aj, ®®> ^wff? $ ^ 

3pt®W W®K Wqasil t‘ I i®Wt ajtffw aft WW® % <t>ifffi It® =S|f JT? 
% waff't ataqfVt® t) ; w®t t wit® wqt *™ * ™ « T ^ ^ ^ T m 
--qiq qtaatmwt % qa;ag w® wt af%® ws ft®r % ®® wq® ^wt® HT ^ ^ 
q;iw®t I ; ft® at' WRIT % W® q®l® flflt f WR® ® W?I It Wl®t 
t(fw® aaa ®® wt®fw® %i t gfw qi®i % w® ®at® wt® ft w®®t wt 
wiwk w® ®T q®tw t, wfaw ®lf fwg w® TJi ft?i wtw w ) ; 
m3 faff waff' % m Wl -aim «faNfT*m I qTW wft Ttw !«t®a?n at' ^Hig- 
Wqjsq ^ToT <rt aftaptfrar I ; aj®K Wt?t *a:w,. q®, ®®W, wk W® ^®t 
» Itfiraf wf *<m« flMT t' at'ata-w ®f® w®w wat®tWT Ij (m) 
f %3 aft f ^WTft Wfwaff' at ffwf <fw w nf f«w wqwiatT w ; ffiqa^f 

Wir a, fl a, ^aaUWI % WTtf « ^ 1 ^ fliJT ^ ^ <K 

wa^t ffwtw faiqa q mi fTOWWl ■§—9t% a ffwtw flfwa WtfcTSf ata|watt 

1 ffff UW nit fanag «ww wffa: V r«« f i ^ w ** f«a < 

ft * ftwt fl' % l 

Wffa qfw t— H?atW, qat, nTffTW, wfa; wra I 
"aqw aat iff woqw: 5Wl” ( watt« ) at? q^w wt WWW ^ wmtf 
%\z tiwra: ^t® It fwav, ww, wwt, If®) wfatw, wsTC, wwwt, «iTt, 

qfw BWK as® wt Iter, ®fait, www, wsw3T, wqmwt } ft «WK ait* It 

ijafq, pa; qfw qwta k It ww^, WlW, St«m, wat, Wrat ; tt <?• 

qr ffl q q ?t q q?qw WWWtff f I qsfW % ft t? % <tW f«aT «fW i 
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’"S qrot* I t' *0 f % qftt * ftt f ^iqtfT *qi 

^ ^ ^ ft**, tW qqf, TO qqf, q«ff qqf | w^r, Witt, ifcTO, W 
*J¥ qBJ qpjj H *l^f IftH I ft t % 'TOtT qTOtf q?T TO 

?wr ■?, ?a *(' * o i' ftr « to im % ■qqfcf iq qqr, to qg?, qi qqr 
*1K mis qR it after, feq, qf^f, qqqfT , fquq it w: snftqt ftcft 
f I 

? qjjjf ttt 3FS qqjq f5H% ft WPT fttqr fqRq fqqt qtsft 
,f 9 % kraiq q ft^r gi' it qriq, qraft— 

? ^ ^r? q^q fqrqt fqwm f ff qffc t fror ^ 

q^ qft qqtq ft ftqr it ant' it qift, ?q ^rqq i 

' ^ *»"■** *▼ qqjq *t tnkr r ^ ftf q^j ^ t«t ft fw 
qqqwf t qfqi f q qjq it tostii, qimq i 

* Wp-*fr srt q<gq it ^srt f ft q *# -to? qrm m* * 
qjqft qraq qq it 31?, qq II 

o % qp? jqw it fcrt qjsr t ft qqi f gtq qi<$q qpci $• 

q#f qrq' it Vjq*rt-4te~ w «f| ^ qfa( 

.qq. . Lt.itr) W<T ? qil qfjj qfijq tqift q?T«FTT % qtq qqifq t Hq ?t|!WI 
t Wlff ft ^*1? qjqifqq ft** «k $St * I 

* /* w “"^ q^qwif % ^q-q^s, atff Ifnr f «? % i 

qq ?«?qqr qqrKit tft srf* qnqpcqr qTOt TOf % ft it ^litq 
f<?r BTq ffl-f ^t4^,r g ?J iit t ir„s, qrtt qqq raqr ftm % 

qt #qit^ u ^ ^ qwqqrr? itttt iifmqq q!T^ ,^t 5af 
t itwtq ItKwrti %ferq ^rtt? ^ % fm 

qq^qf ftax ^ if qf qfqqr it q^it a^qj y iqqiiJ! ^oq—it 
ssffqft *PI tm%! q^ m w f amrt,, 

* m ** % ^ f 3m * ^ qqw t qTlit f qnift f-TO 

qcqt ?sq t q»D *ft TO it?? f sqm %’ ii 

qfq ?qfTf itq 53 q % ^ ^ 

«^ r #r $o)jf -fii qf^^?r % | 






qqrct ft qi*I K&ft % q*!^ ^ qq, q^S 

TOTT qiq %—5f3T f^T* -C^T q^q qTCf % qq TO ffqt 3 

qft 'snqtqqtq q qfft fi sift q^T ?PR q^f ^TqtfqcT ft ^ ^T^TT 


qq fqqrs q^T qrcqt %—$% qrof ft ^uqqq % qrc qft ‘t* 1 

ST? ft HqiK q?T ftcTT %—*PT ^l^T t^H, TO, *tk ^ W ^ 

f%qfq f qq ft qiq qqqiq ^qtfqcT ffaT % ^q q’ ^T ^ f3 qft qfifq 
q^Tcft % , qk 5f*T qqw aq 3 q<qcft % qq 'qqq tfi^T ^q qft qfifq q^cfr 
$ ! TO q«q % fqqq tU^ 3 TO^ft qi^q ffaT % fft ffpff * fTT^ ft qfr- 

qjTqf % qffq * q§}fq qf%q qm qTqffa'q fffi <K ^ qfT qqi q^T 

ft^TT—W ^Tqq TO % I 

ft q*q qq*uq qq, qqq, ^k qnq ft ¥<qq % ’qTqtfaq ftcft % % Krft 
qqqt ^ifin ft qiq fq<rc suft % to qft qq qrst % i fff^r ft fqt ^ 
^TiT qqnnq q?iqq q qqft % qq ^q^’ ferfq q?<ft % fqt to^tt q^t sqq 
to qqr *jqqq q%^rr— 1 qfqqt % <qfaqt %fit sm (qffl 

qqf* qn q^t qiqq f|qT % ) # fk qtq q qtq fq *ffq *rak a * fa 5 ^ 
ft %—’^rqm qtq ^ qtq ^aft qqni * f S ft qtq*: # qrq 
fefeqra W qn m ^ 3!'q ^qrr % i w<t ft^r ffft %— 
c^q qcq qn qk q# % q?n q^qjq' fti^r ^t, q^r, qnn 

qi<t ^ qi?ft % ^q^t qsi^qqi fwi ’qqq ^ftq ^nqqi fq?q f^t qff 

qqT qfq WK qt qi^ q qqq qiV ^ q’ q^f 11 

t qtq fqq^t ?t % fw q^t qqq qi^n t ^ ^qiq w^qr 
qt fqq'KT qq % i qt^ff* ft fq^tr w * ^rq 1 11 qrqqq^rqf t 
q^j^qqi *n?w ^n fqq Tt^ ^qf ^^q q qftq ^q qjqfqq ^q q^qt 
qq qtqq qf* f^K ^qk fqj^ fn qTR qTTOT * 11 ^ ^ 

Tgxnq «r qiqt ft ^q qft ^ ^ 

qtq q* ft ftff t* q^T^T ft—qft ^q if fifS ft ^ ^ 
^q«: qrqrr qqisr ^tq q‘ q?’qf ^ fr ^ ^ ^ 
qq qq 9 fqqnq fqqt * si^wr q^qm q Itq f q^^q ft qqf ^ 
5 !TqT % I ^qt q^‘ #arft qimt ft qqq^ qitq m i qfq qqq %' 
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dqr qrr qj* € *rpt ffq srfq m qqqn ftg f ^ 
ft STTcn t I HTcf rfft ft f%qTq •! 6 nk q § 'SfflKJ qqt- 

fag ft H*I 11 fkramf qrr ^ qqm ^ ^r q-ff % ^ ?R ,f 

>?> faqrqt smn t1 wrc fat wff crff qq ^ftre ^ vtrq qrr»iq ft gtqq 
qjH % i 

*** *” W ^ ™ ^ d «T qrC^T ft W% INI WBlft ft 
f^r tfz w* ff ’sr^wrr f frog^r fk sqffa m ft urn qrr 

^%l ^ISfn t^rff' Wtfqjf ?ft % Tig fq gq «pft % ffar %—?g 

ftra *prmt ww fa *rft w tg krt qfa qq fk^rr^u wi ^ T fff < K 
% *rcr ft ?q qfaf ft **m\ % 5?tni ^rffit — 

^ '"**"*' * mrfr % mkr t ft nm t, *m T g H fa qfc 

*** I 5ft *i ^rffa *ffg* f gfa irtpa* sgt>r qqq=g if vs ffrocr 
^ ^ wt * *w ftn f qqr grg faqq gfa it fkn qmr fft ffa 
Tfer fknft first wsrcft « fk u ^ gr? ^Tffa ft gfa ft 
ktf ^tqiqqr % qraf f I qfa *?tq<T, q!q gfafa, <k qfa gf ff _ 

t ^ff «r gfraw—fa^ fang m<o «jqfa<t fffar q<g: 
ftaffr: sfVw u sqS *n*i qq* «)• TOK w „ % « «f q% farft 
^ *Jtii «T«tir* *AfMvA ^ftgr^f 

, f T r ^ qi ' ,m ^ ° gqq, grtg, -qig, snft?I«, 

** *• • w fr i „ ^ ^ ft ^r f^T ft ffg, % , 

? » ft?tqtT ar»sirggrr g^s, 

? ' ^ w * m ftt ^ ^q Vff ^^, r _ 

8 H* Wt flrq qq flq ^ ^ ft^ qq 

* •"■' » 5 'M -m, ««t, Wi , Wi5 „, lf ,„- 

™t,f.«,„,,,-,„,,. ,,„ stf „,. 

r •""* *”'* "K^ «,,,(« «,«, 

=ftTjr% f?nn TUTTIitt »V*iTrr *n?n if , 

*1 'f m * «* « ♦-«. «W t« * 

or .., «,™ rw „* , it , r „ „ 
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frc qfa*: qsf f faq fti au*q qfe *nwqf ft ft *nqq f— t qf faqm 
W *nq ’qqf qiq qft q*qq I 

* tsnsfafq—qir xtw ^fa q|T5t t?gr qrq =qqq[ qq W^T— 

* «WI qfafq—fag ffa qqiqi *faq qqq ql^RT— 

5 qqqnqfafq—qq- tffaq f qi— 

» qrciq fqf q<gqfafq—qfa^r, qtft, or sinq qrt frq qrc wqi -3^11 

* Wqfafq—qsrqqTfa fg qffq ^ f’ *nqqT—qqqfa, qqq 

qfa, ffa qimq^f— 1 qmq qq, qqq, qnq qft qu ^qqi qqqqqfT 

’qifrq % 1) qfa 'qqq ^T^fqqK qf| qpcf fa^qq ^Tfq ^Tq q ftq 

tfsqftqT ft w qm f' q<sq qfT Tjq^q ft t'f t II *jTqf T f qrq- 

^ fqm W^IK* fftqq% qqfq U qfifm % 11 ^ qfaqT * 
?qqt qfaqT qnfanwi qfqqr * *fa % II 

* qqq qfimi—ffq ft ^qq^i qrq qm qfr fqq<q ft; qqrq, 
sift*, ft* fttff f fq^qr ft, q^ q*q qq qqtq *r*s’q fat, *nqi*q, ^qi- 
vqm ft* €T 3 rtl ^T qq qqqf ft, ^q *}q*T ( ffal—^JT wq qfa qq 
qqq fqqq faqn*) qn qrtft fjqt qq qqqt qqq qiSf? oqqq fqqiq ft; qfa, 

qfa*t> fr* q^[ q ^TqT ft : ft qranfa qq ft 31 f $ 

fft* fqq qiT *qt#t q ft ; qiq^ *rq *q* qtqr ft ( f q*q q spit qiqt, fq 
*?* qqr ffa **qT t qi* fa* spqq ft *mq %, qfa wt fa *jt arm ft 
^ (« wqqi fqqTwif qnq f %, q^qq ffq mity } ^fa?q 

qfq (^q ^3TT, qq %qT qqq, ^r.qiq, qq, ^q,) qfqfqq qrqq ^ *qfqq f I 
^ qqqfqqT ft qq q-qqqr ^ ftq Tfaq qr^rq qfr fH q?rft^ qn 
W 9 qr^ I 

^ «fqi qqrqq—q^ fta (fqqf ^rfa qfaofq ftf % ) ft fa'qT f faqrc 
f q^f qrrqT t; qrcqqfc qqiq ft? q«r f ^r ft ftq qTq ftm 

'* % qfat qqf faq ft 4 fq ^q fafaT q»i ^nrq| Him % 1 

9 q'q^jqq—faq faq fa^ qrft *** qif q ft firq qqq ft% 1 
9 ^fti 3 *wqq- -qpft q qft ft sqqqrc q??: qf ^qq' 

faqrci ^rft qiq fqqr %q I 

$ 
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* ^ *' ffw ^q -1 «r*q qrt < T * fqqq ^ -sft f%? T f?q 

Tt if «41q qi3*ir | q*: qft qff qfwt (| 


* qfV,,!? qwqj'f—'% 3 , qr, qfr^t, qq, vjw, <?ret, qTq qrq^j 

’MT^; suK ct \° q^frrr qfrjjq -^r ^<jj qqq # %q qqqt jffiq ^jg^, T 
H^T^I qfq gqi I 

«ff*rtg *q wffq ft :— 

l f'i'qd' t 0 qjl fesir^t' ir' ^ 15 *f Opq ftqfa qqf ^jjq q ^i^qj 

imuu qqq ??jq <b qqqK qrcqi ^ fqjqq %— 

* ?sm— 5 qr fe^q %• aft qWTO fqrqj 3q q qfqfijrq qqq qn# qi 

set *T qsiqn: fanm 3r ™q % jftqr ^ fqqj, ^ x ^, ^ 

ft I 

* qm4<snsraw—Ifct qrra if sqft qq, qqq, grrqqft q gqiqi ftret 
qnmi «ft *w ft <w:*g gw grg> q fr gt gqqrm qfqqT, ?g % qif qrsqi 
■wfi? i 

* "iq^ qfcqiTfl q^ffraT % *?qq qqqi fqq ’Bl^TI % i[Hi 
qgfar qr fftgqft if qqjqr qqqr fq^.q fqq qqfpf, *975, if ftqf qiqq t 

fi m:, %ik qwnqrra M jfhff qqqf if q^qnc qq? qqff 
if tw q tq art? q*m trt q^wq qncq: «t *mraqr % i 

t stqqfiqajq ^ v 3i »IW qft ^ Ve'qt qfr ? q'^q qft qqqrq qrpit 

si?tTq vrtlrrq qrqq qjTqi qgqit fqqif ^sTTqi cTqt "3qr f^ qq qfriq »jt>T 

qiqqi TO qq? -qm if f^,-^ tftq^qqw % , 

4 ♦ftfltqMW qfiqiqi qfqfqq nm.qriqr qqq Wtq qftt -3q«1q qsftq 
Wf, q^q, dlt: qq*t qife qrt qiqqt qfi irfj =q T g iqq B«PB it siqw 
qf*' 5 t Wt qftr^T qrcqr i »»j aq if »a *q* fqvn qrr q^i»n fqfqi grqr % i 

0 qfqfq q^WT-gt qigq qgift ^ m Htgq if t fqf# qfq q 
qrqqrqft qiq qrr% fqrr qiq jqim I ftqn, qftqq, w ^ ^ 

f« if aJifag t — 

qq qfq qqqq qf^r «m sftg«i qrgqj ’pqqrsTft qpffinw ft i 
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5 qfcTqi—?g qtgft qqft q qRI Yf^l qjqqi HR!, 

cfW qqff q fqqq tpqf ft 1 * *f^cT qmrfqrqqq f ^fpc qfq 

^ srlt nmri i i fqq? q <?rq gff ^urt %—q^% qrt fagglf qfr *ft 
qi^RI t— 

« ^^«TT«—^rSftnit f qf% qft QT^fcTT ^ ^rre ^ 8 gqf 
*< uvot faqq gqqr f^nr^r qq Tiqqn: w «nq *t* fwmm 1 1 
* gfqq «gw ttItt^it—' qgmfq q^rrf^r q qnji qt^T ^urt % 

^qrfr fqqgt qft qi<*mT % i 

< "SR —*}fa qfr qftf cR o qfT qt*R q qR qft /^ T % 
^q^ faqqt qft qft ft^cTT % | 

a ^qqsjqfqqT—•fqqql qft qM<TT ?qi qqft qft qqq qn gt 
^mqiT iftaqqqrc %m % i 

« «nqqfh*n—qrt fqqq*t ^ pi ?:t w qfgqi q qiqR 
qnqpClfe ^ *I1W q^T< *iq*n qqq qq %qq *t* fqqTcTT % I 

< qf^q^ <«to qfaqT—"^q^t fqqqt qffcr sq 3 fai q’ -qror qq*t 
qrq % qn H^t q faqR q ^R qR fm t I qqq qjg qRR<n qsft 
qrq q^Tcrr % i *ft*R q* q qrT %<tt | i 

\o qgqfq*JR-qfaqT— £ qlf 3ft q* cqiqR qrcqnfe q qqjfq wt qft 
qft <RR qRq? qy q??§ SR 3ft q qiqpT q^ gt q^qR qm f I 

U *gq qfgqi—*q 3ft q* qiqR q^qiq $ts t<TT f ! ^fq % 

qiq sn % qr^c q q*r qqqriq ^^rr 1 1 fw^r qf^t % qqr ^ 
ftq q w qlqq W*<n ^ \ ^g g ft wqf I wr qq? ?qq? w Wq 

qq% qy ^ qqV q ^qftm^t qi^ ft 31* vfc ifr ^ qfWN 

qrq T?qrT f q q;qrqi qrqqn^ % 1 «q ^ ^fqiqt % ?kt ^ qpqw^q 
^ ^q qfq qi qr^q qrt qi^il q»^ q^ qnr «liq ^ g^t f I *q qim- 
’^Tq q q??qT q’ q^qq^q fqqfftg t—qrt % qft’qq q vf^t 
qqq qq qrqf qfttqq^f qiT qtq^qi gq^T g?r fqpc q<q q^^qqj ft 
qi»Tl % I 

qgt ^tg fq ftq» ^ qqi f ^ qq?n qiq% %—qg ftqr ^qr qrf q^ 
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?ai aqnt * anmrarR aft qsneif a qfcqfaa $ai aim % i (fan fta ft 
aaam am ’rarest qast %—s« qfrdji t qm ft ft stmt a ff aaf qa 
nan f‘ »J.f*T ft ast aia sen a?T 5RT at 3?t afa ftaift %—ff at ft ?aj 
ft axil --fir STaa at Jiff atm—ta grig? qn wqiR qai Eftr gaa f, niafR 
aiST f ft S’? fatq *q fk aq% ef|jff am nqjrt qmst ft atqn ff a 
*q awe an eara ?q mm ft i wnetr ftf nan ft nfaat, warf mrs a’ 
gwratw, wa* - ft mgr narw % jftamn fqftqr fk a«aw r famfk ami 
% .' *a frtr ft ertaiimft s quire ft mg I ft qta #ta aare atfa 
(?«« ,e fta art aa akin ) ft ai?T 11 fa ftar ft - agmuif ft q^znt 
~qft anift ftq f f f am qqi t 1 ?* *mq WST Jiff t I 

amakf f a aw ftq ffc af? t—ffff W fa ¥ —.rea fa ft ^*,1. 

t8 

^ % ffr!R affa a aa f ia qqfR aaq Wl qftmmi ft*f V —qqf qf»q 
flilrjftfe gun: (a?* 3MfiTJ«ft aqf an qgr aare ftm i) an ftm a— 
faref TOR ^ % ft hr fta ft— qa fa hr ft mmqft ? a< ft ataqfqft 
anrH ***** qar «f $ : an-a fta % i qranfoft % a* ftft fk maiqft 
% r arra W fa a* % ^ ftakr fhkr ntnaR ?*n urea 
's—aar stem* ?r f «nm aa ata faR ftm f-m aai a?t aanTa-tt an 
qtaat an-a aa tar a ?af aaa a‘t^ ana f nan qaf cftatjR at^aa- 
Jira aw atffara ak afa,n ft aarak ft aq ffaft am aq ata 
aa ftf f aa ak n^m fjft fta ama 1 1 ffawr mm wifnat ^ \ 
ftqarfaan a ftm I—atimm anfaai ^ \i ft am ft a af faarc ff%f 
qimgrft qar aiafia % am ?t% qr t atar qft ^at an aRa mnq aa ftq 
arffan a, a err ftaraaJtiei f ana t, at«ia qm arnigr t. ftfama faeraR 
qaa % ak fa fta eftkn: fan W afna at qia'ara % aqf a?a f fjjo, 
akaf f am aaiatara fff% qRjgam faar qan § ata q-ak % ktaan 
mfta Jim ft afafsm qaa a—qm’am ait jna qaa % faaisaff inff f 
aaa qfaa a ^aj;» at«r atff »aft ama ak gan f i 

aa aa fta aatfa a aa aa aaa« ft amfe anaan 1 1 
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sret ^ffarnfk ffat 3 fcm fmft 'fK ist ftquK *wf ^ f 
WC f--^f fURr* ^ ft* ftff I 
fft €tjt ftn ms uranff ft ft in* wimu srs f i 
f ft f jjt qfa * q*qft ft ««i^ 4 q*t^ vfa s*r tg *t isin ft* nmn 
% ff nnf gff f fin<t qtfn ft <im t ^ ft f*n* ffn ft 
f* i f faff f ^* qqr *tfa* f ^fqt f n *ff mi fn 1 ? *wr f famft 
ns^t fa.q gsft % qffff *nm*<n ntq* wt $: <nf fa<n nr*<n 11 
fnfqqrr tramn *refira % i ffnft ffaf ft l ftf^fmia qftn 
ftqq^ q^rfM^TTS, ft* *wn m* ft ft stqsq qqnq nn m*f «*w 
fn i <9 


The End. 
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